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(y  the  Accumulation  of  Capital,  or  of  ptoduSlive  and 
unprodu^ii)e  Labour ^ 

THERE,  is  one  fort  of  labour  which  book 
.adds  CO  the  value  of  the  fubje£b  upon  c  ha  p. 
which  it  is  beftowcdt  there  is  another  which  '''* 
has  no  fuch  effedt.  The  former,  as  it  produces 
a  value,  may  be  called  productive}  the  latter, 
unproductive  *  labour.  Thus  the  labour  of  a 
manufacturer  adds,  generally,  to  the  value  of  the 
materials  which  he  works  upon^  that  of  his  own 

*  Some  French  aiitKors  of  great  leaming  and  ingenghy 
have  Ufed  thofe  wofd$  in  a  diflfierdnt  fenfe.  In  the  lad  chapter 
of  the  fourth  book,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  Ihew  that  their  fenfe 
is  an  improper  one. 
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D  o  o  K   rnaintenancf,  and   of   his    mailer's    profit.     The 
w»yi— >  labour  of  a  menial  fervanc,  on  the  contrary,  adds 
to  the  value  of  nothing.    Though  the  manufac- 
^         turer    has    his    wages    advanced   to  him  by  his 
mailer,  he,  in  reality,  cods  him  no  expence,  the 
value  of  thofc    wages    being    generally  reftored, 
together  with  a  profit,  in  the  improved  value  of 
the  fubjcA  upon  which  his  labour  is  beftowed. 
But  the  maintenance ^of  a  mehial  fervanlt  never  is 
rcdored.     A  man   grows   rich   by    employing  a 
multitude  of  manufacturers:   he  grows  poor,  by 
maintaining  a  multitude  of  menial  fervants.    The 
labour  of  the  latter,  however,  has  its  valu6,  and 
deferves  its  reward  as  well  as  that  of  the  former. 
But  tlie  labour  of  the  manufacturer  fixes  and  re- 
alizes itfelf  in  fome  particular  fubjeA  or  vendible 
commodity,  which   hifts  fbf   fotne  time  at  lead 
after  that  labour  is  pafl.    It  is,  as  it  were,  a  cer« 
tain  quantity  of  labour  (locked  and  (lored  up  to 
be  employed,   if  neceflary,  vpon  (bme  other  oc- 
cafion.     That  fubjeC^  or  what  is  the  fame  thing, 
the  price  of  that  fubjeCl,   can  afterwards,  if  ne- 
vi  o  'xsT  (TefTary,    put  into   motion  a  quantity  of    labour 
/{  AM     equal  to  that  which  had  oilginally  prociuced  ic« 
.    ■ '  '    .  The  labour  of  the   nnehial  fervant,  on  the  con- 
trary,  does  not  fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  parti- 
cular '  fubjefl  or  vendible  commodity.     His  fer- 
vices  g^^erally  perifh  in  the  very  inftant  of  their 
performance^  and  feldom  leave  any  trace  or  value 
behind 'them,  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  fcr- 
vice  could  afterwards  be  procured.  ,,  >  ^ 

,  The  labour  of  fome   of  the  moft  refpedlable 
orders  in  the  ibciety  is,  like  that  of  menial  fer- 
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▼ant!i)  uhprodu£tive  of  any  valiic,  and  docs  not 
fiK  or  realize  itfclf  wi  any  permanent  fubjctft,  or 
vendible  commodity,  wKich  endures  after  that 
labour  is  paft,  and  for  which  an  equal  quantity 
of  Jabour  could  afterwards  be  procured.  i  he 
fovercign*  £br  example,  with  all  the  officers  both 
of  juftice  and  war  who  (crye  u  der  him,  the  whole 
army  snfl  navy,  are  .unprodudive  labourers. 
They  are  the  (erviants  of  the  public,  and  are 
maintained  : by  a  part  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  iiiduftry  of  other  people.  Their  fer vice,  how 
hondurabte,  how  ufcful,  or  how  necefldry  foever, 
produces  nothing  for  which  an  equal  (|uantity  of 
fcrvice  can  afterwards  be  procured.  The  pro- 
tc£kion,  fecurity,  and  defence  of  the  common- 
weahh^  the  effcft  of  their  labour  this  year,  will 
not  porchafe  its  protcdtion,  fecurity,  and  defence 
for  the  year  to  come.  In  the  fame  clafs  mud  be 
ranked,  (bme  both  of  the  gravefl  and  «rtioft  im- 
portant, ahd  fome  of  the  moft  frivolous  pro- 
fcfllons :  churchmen,  lawyers,  phyficians,  men  of 
letters  of  all  kinds  j  players,  buffoons,  •  muficians, 
opera-lingers,  operand  an  cers,  &c.  The  labour 
of  the  meancft  of  thefe  has  a  certain  value,  regu- 
lated by  the  very  fame  principles  which  regulate 
that  of  every  other  fort  of  labour ;  and  that  of 
the  nobleft  and  moft  ufeful,  produces  nothing 
which  could  afterwards  purchafe  or  procure  an 
equal  qua|ntity  of  labour.  Like  the  declamation 
of  the  aftor,  the  harangue  of  the  orator,  or  the 
tune  of  ih^  mufician,  the  work  of  all  of  them 
perilhes  in  the  very  inllant  of  its  produftion. 
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Both  produdive  and  unprodudive  labourer99 
and  thole  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  are  all 
equally  maintained  by  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country.  This  produce, 
how  great  foever,  can  never  be  infinite,  but  muft 
have  ceruin  limits.  According,  therefore,  as  a 
fmaller  or  greater  proportion  of  it  is  in  any 
one  year  employed  in  maintaining  unproductive 
hands,  the  more  in  the  one  cafe  and  the  lefs  in 
the  other  will  remain  for  the  produftive,  and  the 
next  year's  produce  .will  be  greater  or  fmaller 
accordingly;  the  whole  annual  produce,  if  we 
except  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth, 
being  the  effedt  of  productive  labour. 

Though  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  every  country,  is,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  deftined  for  fupplying  the  confump- 
tion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  procuring  a  re- 
venue to  themj  yet  when  it  firft  comes  either 
from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  pro-- 
dudtive  labourers,  it  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
two  parts.  One  of  them,  and  frequently  the 
largeft,  is,  in  the  firft  place,  deftined  for  replacing 
a  capital,  or  for  renewing  the  provifions,  mate- 
rials, and  finiihed  work,  which  had  been  with- 
drawn from  a  capital;  the  other  for  conltituting 
a  revenue  either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as 
the  profit  of  his  ftock ;  or  to  feme  other  perfon, 
as  the  rent  of  his  land.  Thus,  of  the  produce  of 
land,  one  part  replaces  the  capital  of  the  farmer ; 
the  other  pays  his  profit  and  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lord;  land  thus  conftitutes  a  revenue  both  to  the 
owner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profits  of  his  ftock ; 
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and  to  fome  other  perfbn,  as  the  rent  of  his  land.  ^  ^^^^  **• 
Of  the  produce  of  a  great  manufaftory,  in  the 
fame  manner,  one  part>  and  that  always  the  largcft^ 
replaces  the  capital  of  the  undertaker  of  the 
work  i  the  other  pays  his  profit,  and  thus  confti- 
tutes  a  revenue  to  the  owner  of  this  capital. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  any  country  which  replaces  a  capi* 
tal>  never  is  immediately  employed  to  maintain 
any  but  produftive  hands.  It  pays  the  wages  of 
produ&ive  labour  only.  That  which  is  imme- 
diately deftined  for  conftituting  a  revenue  either 
as  profit  or  as  rent,  may  maintain  indifferently 
either  productive  or  unproductive  hands. 

Whatever  part  of  his  (lock  a  man  employs  as 
a  capital,  he  always  expeCbs  it ,  to  be  replaced  to 
him  with  a  profit.  He  employs  it,  therefore,  in 
maintaining  productive  hands  only;  and  after 
having  ferved  in  the  function  of  a  capital  to  him. 
It  conftitutes  a  revenue  to  them.  Whenever  he 
employs  any  part  of  it  in  maintaining  unproduc- 
tive hands  of  any  kind,  tliat  part  is,  from  that 
moment,  withdrawn  from  his  capital,  and  placed 
in  his  .Itock  referved  for  immediate  confumption. 

Unproductive  labourers,  and  thofe  who  do 
not  labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue ; 
either,  firft,  by  that  part  of  the  annual  produce 
which  is  originally  deftined  for  conftituting  a  re-^ 
venue  to  ibme  particular  perfons,  either  as  the  - 
rent  of  land  or  as  the  profits  of  flock;  or,  fe- 
condly,  by  that  part  which,  though  originally 
deftined  for  replacing  a  capital  and  for  maktain- 
ing  productive  labourers  only,  yet  when  it  comes 
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BOOK  into  thcit  hands,  whatever  part  of  it  is  over  and 
above  their  neceffary  fubiiftence,  n?ay  be  ennploy- 
ed  in  maintaining  ihdifit:renti^  her  produf^ive 
or  unproduftive  hands,  Thu*.  not  only  the 
great  landlord  or  the  rich  merchant,  btit  even 
the  common  workman,  if  his  wages  are  confider- 
able,  may  maintain  a  menial  fervant ;  or  he  may 
fometimcs  go  to  a  play  or  a  puppet- fliow,  and  fo 
contribute  his  (hare  towWds  maintaniing  one  fct 
of  unprodu<!live  labourcr&j  or  he  may  pay  Ibrtic 
taxes,  and  thus  hclp^  to  maintain  another  fer, 
more  honourable  and  'ufefulj  indeed,  but  equally 
unproductive.  No  part;  of  the  annual  produce, 
however,  which  had  been  originally  deftined  to 
replace  a  capital,  is  ever 'directed  towards  main- 
taining unprodudive  hand!?,  till  after  it  has  put 
into  motion  '  its  full  cdJtiplement  of '  produftive 
labour,  or  all  that  it  could  put  into  motion  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  employed.  The  workman 
muft  have  earned  his  wages  by  work  done,  before 
he  can  idmploy  any  ;part  o(  them  in  this  manner. 
That  paft  coo  is  generally  but  a  fmall  one.  It 
is  his  fpare  revenue  only,  of  which  produflive 
labourers  have  feldom  a  great  deal.  They  gene- 
rally have  Tome,"  however;  and  in  the  payment 
of  taxes  the  greatnefs  of  their  number  niay  com- 
penfate,  irt  fome  meafure,  the  fmallnefe  of  their 
contribution,  The're/it  of  land  and :  the  profits 
of  ilock  are  every  where,  tjiereforei' the  princi- 
pal fourcles  fronri  which  unprodu(51:ive  hands'  de- 
rive their  fubfifl:ence.'''Thefe  are  the 'twc' forts  of 
rcvehijl  of  whic^  the  owners  have  •g^fteraliy  moft 
to  fpare.  Tf^ey  "  might  both  maintain  indrffer- 
*"  '  ^   '*  ently 
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tfntly  either  produftive  or  unproductive  hands,  c  h^  a  p. 
They  feem,  however,  to  have  forne  predilection 
for  the  latter.  The  expence  of  a  great  lord  feeds 
generally  more  idle  than  induftrious  people.  The 
rich  merchant,  though  with  his  capital  he  main* 
tains  induftrious  people  only,  yet  by  his  e;»pence, 
that  is,  by  the  employment  of  his  revenue,  he 
feeds  commonly  the  very  fame  fort  as  the  great 
lord. 

The  proportion,  therefore,  between  the  pro- 
ductive and  unproductive  hands,  depends  very 
much  in  every  country  upon  the  proportion  be- 
tween that  part  of  the  annual  produce,  which,  as 
foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground  or  from 
the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is  deftined 
for  replacing  a  capital,  and  that  which  is  deltined 
for  conftituting  a  revenue,  either  as*  rent,  or  as 
profit.  This  proportion  is  very  different  in  rich 
from  what  it  is  in  poor  countries.         ^  ■ "  ,  "" 

Thus,  at  prefent,  in  the  opulent  countries  of 
Europe,  a  very  large,  frequently  the  largelt  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  land,  is  deftined  for 
replacing  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  independent 
farmer;  the  other  for  paying  his  profits,  and  the 
rent  of  the  landlord.  But  anciently,  during  the 
prevalency  of  the  feudal  government,  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  the  produce  was  fufficient  to  replace 
the  capital  employed  in  cultivation.  It  confifted 
commonly  in  a  few  wretched  cattle,  maintained 
altogether  by  the  fpontaneous  produce  of  uncul- 
tivated land,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be 
confidered  as  a  part  of  that  fpontaneous  produce. 
It  generally  too  belonged   to  the  landlord,  and 
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BOOK  lyas  by  him  lUlvanced  to  tht  occupiers  of  the 
"'  land  AU  the  reft  of  the  produce  properly' be* 
longed  to  him  coo,  either  a»;  rent  for  his  lah4  or 
as  profit  upon  this  paltry  capital  The  occu* 
piers  of  bund  were  generally  bondmen,  whofe 
perfons  and  efiedU  were  equally  his  property. 
Thofe  who  were  not  bondmen  were  tenants  at 
will,  and  though  the  rent  which  they  paid  was 
often  nominally  little  more  than  a  quit-rent,  it 
jeally  amounted  to  the  whole  produce  of  the 
land.  Their  lord  could  at*  all  times  command 
their  labour  in  peace,  and  their  iervice  in  war. 
Though  they  lived  at  a  diftance  from  his  houfe, 
they  were  equally  dependant  upon  him  as  his 
retainers  who  lived  in  it*  But  the  whole  proi> 
duce  of  the  land  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him, 
who  can  difpofe  of  the  labour  and  fervice  of  all 
thofe  whom  it  maintains.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Europe,  the  (hare  of  the  landlord  feldom  exceeds 
a  third;  fometimes  not  a  fourth  part  of  tde  whole  < 
produce  of  the  land.  The  rent  of  land,  how- 
ever, in  ail  the4mpr0vcd  parts  of  the  country, 
has  been  tripled  and  quadrupled  fince  thofe  an- 
cient times ;  and  this  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
annual  produce  is,  it  feems,  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  whole  had  been  before.  In  the 
progrefs  of  improvement,  rent,  though  it  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  dimioifhes  in 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  the  land. 

\vt  the  opulent  countries  of  Europe,   great  ca- 
pitals are  at  prefent  employed  in  trade  and   ma- 
nufactures.   In  the  ancient  Hate,  the  liule  trade 
(hat  was  i^irring,  and  (he  few  iiomely  and  coarfo 
,,zi»   ■         •  ~  m^nufadtures 
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mmufii^tires  chat  yrere  carried  oii>  required  but  c  "  ^  '• 
verf  fmaU  capitals.  Theic,  however,  muft  have 
yielded  very  large  profits.  The  rate  of  intereft 
was  no  where  kfs  than  ten  per  cent,  and  their 
profits  muft  have  been  fufficient  to  afford  this 
great  interefl.  At  prcfent  the  rate  of  intereft, 
in  the  improved  parts  of  Europe^  is  no< where 
higher  than  fix  per  cent,  and  in  fome  of  the'moft 
improved  it  is  fo  low  as  four,  three,  and  two  per 
cent.  Though  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  in- 
habitants which  is  derived  from  the  profits  of 
flock  is  always  much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor 
countries,  it  is  becaufc  the  flock  is  much  greater : 
in  proportion  to  the  flock  the  profits  are  generally 
much  lefs. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce,  therefore, 
which,  as  loon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground, 
or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers, 
is  defliaed  for  replacing  a  capital,  is  not  only 
much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  but 
bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  that  which  is 
immediately  deflined  for  conflituting  a  revenue 
either  as  rent  or  as  profit.  The  funds  deflined  for 
the  maintenance  of  |/.odu£live  labour,  are  not 
only  much  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat- 
ter, but  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to  thofe. 
which,  though  they  may  be  employed  to  main- 
tain either  produdtive  or  vnprodudive  hands, 
have  generally  a  prediledlion  for  the  latter. 

The  proportion  between  thofe  different  funds 
neceffarily  fletermines  in  every  country  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  induSry 
or  idlcnefs,  Wc  are  more  induflrious  than  our 
,i'A\P,r  forefathers  s 
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» o  o  K  forefathers ;    bccaufe    in    the    prefcm    timci    the 
funds  deftined   for  the   maintenance  of  induftry, 
arc  nnuch  greater  in    proportion   to  thofc  which 
arc  likely  lo  be  empioycd  in  the  maintenance  of 
idlenefs,  than  they  were  two  or   three  centuries 
ago.     Our  anccftors  were  idle  for  want  of  a  fuffi- 
cicnt  encouragement  to  induftry.      It  is   better,' 
fays  the   proverb,  to  play  for  nothing,  than  to 
work  for  nothing.     In  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing towns,  where  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  employment  of  ca- 
pital, they  are  in  general  induftrious,  fober,  and 
thriving  j  as*in  many  Englilh,  and  in  moft  Dutch 
towns.      In    thofc    towns   which   are   principally 
fupported  by  tiie  conftant  or  occafional  rcHdence 
of  a  court,   and  in  which  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people  are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  fpending  of 
revenue,  they  are  in  general  idle,  diflblute,   and 
poor}  as  at  Rome,  Verfailles,  Compeigne,   and 
Fontainbleau.     If^you  except  Rouen  and  Bour- 
deaux,  there  is  little  trade  or  induftry  in  any  of 
the  parliament  towns  of  France ,   and  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  being  chiefly  maintained  by  the 
expence  of  the  members  of  the  courts  of  juftice, 
and  of  thofc  who  come  to  plead  before  them,  are 
in  general  fdle  and   poor.     The  great   trade  of 
Rouen  and  Bourdeaux  feems  to  be  altogether  the 
effeft   of  their   fituation.      Rouen   is   neceflarily 
the  entrepot  of  almoft:  all  the  goods  which  are 
brought  either  from   foreign  countries,  or  from 
the  maritime  provinces  of  France,  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  great  city  of  Paris.     Bourdeaux 
is  in  the  fame  manner  the  entrepot  of  the  wines 
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which  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  and 
of  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  one  of  the  richcft 
wine  countries  in  the  world,  and  which  fccms  w 
produce  the  wine  fittcft  for » explortation,  or.  bed 
fuiced  to  the  tafte  of  foreign  nations.  Such  ad- 
vantageous (ituations  neceflaril/  attrad  a  great 
capital  by  the  great  ennployment  which  they  afford 
it}  and  the  employment  of  this  capital  is  the 
caufe  of  the  indoftry  of  thofe  two  cities.  In  the 
other  parliament  towns  of  France,  very  little 
more  capital  fecms  to  be  employed  than  what  Js 
ncceffary  for  fupplying  their  own  confumption; 
that  is,  little  more  than  the  fmalleft  capital 
which  can  be  employed  in  them.  The  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Vienna* 
Of  thofe  three  cities,  Paris  is  by  far  the  moft  in- 
duftrfous :  but  Paris  itfelf  is  the  principal  mar- 
ket of  all  the  manufaftures  cftablifticd  at  Paris, 
and  its  own  confumption  is  the  principal  objedl: 
of  all  tlie  trade  which  it  carries  on.  London, 
Lifbon,  and  Copenhagen,  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
three  ckies  in  Europe,  which  are  both  the  con-t 
ftant  refidence  of  a  court,  and  can  at  the  fame 
time  be  confidered  as  trading  cities,  or  as  cities 
which  trade  not  only  for  their  own  confumption, 
but  for  that  of  other  cities  and  countries*  The 
fituation  of  all  the  three  is  extremely  advantage- 
ous, and  naturally  fits  them  to  be  the  entrepots 
of  a  great  part  of  the  goods  deftined  for  the 
confumption  of  diftant  places,  in  a  city  where 
z  great  revenue  is  fpent,  to  employ  with  ad- 
vantage a  capital  for  any  other  purpofe  than 
for  fupplying  the  confumption  of  that   city,    is 

probably 
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BOOK  probably  more  diffirrJt  than  in  one  in  which  the 
^'       inferior  ranks  of  p  rople  have  no  other  mainte- 
nance but  what  they  derive  from  the  employnnene 
of  fuch  a  capital.    The  idleness  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  are  maintained  by  the  ex- 
pence  of  revenue,  corrupts,  it  is  probable,  the 
Induftry  of  thofe  who  ought  to  be  maintained  by 
the  employment  of  capital,  and  renders  it  lef& 
advantageous  to  employ  a  capital  there  than  in 
other  places.    There  was  little  trade  or  induflry  in 
Edinburgh  before  the  Union.    When  the  Scotch 
parliament  was  no  longer  to  be  alTembled  in  it, 
when  it  ceafed  to  be  the  neceflfary  reiidence  of 
the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  it 
became  a  city  of  fome  trade  and  induftry.     Ic 
fiill  continues,  however,  to  be  the  reOdence  of 
the  principal  courts  pf  jufticein  Sqotland,  of  the 
boards  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  &c.    A  confider- 
able  revenue,  therefore,  (till  continues  to  be  fpent 
in  it.    In  trade  and  induftry  it  is  much  inferior 
to  Glafgow,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital.    The 
inhabitants  of  a  large  village,  it  has  fometimes 
been  obferved,   after  having  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  manufaftures,  have  become  idle  and 
poor,    in    confequence  of  a  great    lord's  hav- 
ing taken  up  his  refidence  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, iv^ 
The  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue, 
therefore,  feems  every- where  to  regulate  the  pro- 
portion between  induftry  and  idlcnefs.    Where- 
cvcr    capital    predominates,    induftry    prevails: 
wherever  revenue,  idlencfs.     Every  increafe  or 

diminution 
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diminution  of  capital,  therefore,  naturally  tends  c  h^a 
to  increafe  or  diminilh  the  real  quantity  of  in- 
duftry,  the  number  of  produ6^ive  hands,  and 
confequendy  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  all  jt^  inha« 
bitants. 

Capitals  are  Increafed  by  parfimony,  and  di- 
minifhed  by  prodigality  and  mifcondudb. 

Whatever  a  perlbn  faves  from  his  revenue  he 
adds  to  his  capital,  and  either  employs  it  himlelf 
in  mainuining  an  additional  nu.iiber  of  produc- 
tive hands,  or  enables  (bme  other  peribn  to 
do  fo,  by  lending  it  to  him  for  an  intereft,  thac 
is,  for  a  (hare  of  the  profits.  As  the  capital  of 
an  individual  can  be  increafed  only  by  what  he 
iaves  from  his  annual  revenue  or  his  annual 
gains,  fo  the  capital  of  a  fociety,  which  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  all  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofe  it,  can  be  increafed  only  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

Parsimony,  and  not  induftry,  is  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  increafe  of  capital.  Induftry, 
indeed,  provides*  the  fubjefb  which  parfimony  ac- 
cumulates. But  whatever  induftry  might  acquire, 
if  parfimony  did  not  fave  and  ftore  up,  the  capital 
would  never  be  the  greater.  , 

Parsimony,  by  increafing  the  fund  which  js 
deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  produdlive  hands, 
tends  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe  hands  whofe 
labour  adds  to  the  value  of  the  fubjcft  upon 
which  it  is  bcftowed.  It  tends  therefore  to  in- 
creafe the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce 
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BOOK  duce  of  the  land  atid  labour  of  the 'country,     ft 
'      "'      piits  into  motioA   ^n  additional  qtnintity  of  ihf- 
tkiftry,    which  ^ves  an  addkional  value  to*  tlit 
annual  produce.      ' 

"«*What  is  annually  faved  Is  as  regularly  con* 
furticd  aa  whiit  *ii  ar^tlu^Iy  jp^ht,  and  nearly  in 
the  fame  tinne  too;  but  it  is  confumed  by  a  dif^ 
•feri^rit  fee  of  pedplc.    That  portidnof  his  revenue 
which  a  rich  man  annually  ^nds,  is  iri   m6l1: 
Mfi*«'confcmned  by  idte  guefts,  artd  menial  fcr- 
fvatitii  who  leave  nothing  behind  [them  in  reciim 
-for  their  confirtinption.     That- portion  which  4ifc 
ftnnoally  faves,  as  for  the  (kk©  of  the  profit  k  is 
immediately  employed  as  a  capital,  is  confumed 
5lft  the  fame  mahneF,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  time 
^06,  but  by  a  AtifFcrcnt  fct  of  people,  by  labour* 
ers,  manufa6hir<!rs,  and  artificers,    who  re-pro- 
duce with  a  pr^lit  the  value  of  their  annual  con- 
fumption.      His  revenue,   we  fhall  fuppofc,    is 
paid  him  in  inoney*     Had  he  fpent  the  whole, 
the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  which  the- whole 
<:ould    have  purchafcd,   would  have  been  diftri- 
buted  among  the  former  fet  of  people.     By  fav- 
ing  a  part  of  it,  as  that  part  is  for  the  fake  of  the 
profit  immediately  employed  as  a  capital  either  by 
himfclf  or  by  Tome  other  perfon,  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  lodging,  which  may  be  purchafed  with 
it,   are   neceflarily  referved  for  the  latter.     The 
confumption  is  the  fame,  but  the  confumers  are 
different.  ...... .i-.-       .  ..  ,<^.i.-  •,,....  >.^^-i^,^..    ' 

By  what  a  frugal  man  annually  faves,  he  riot 
only  affords  maintenance  to  an  additional  num- 
ber of  produflive  hands,  for  that  or  the  cnfuing 
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ftir,  but,  like  the  foandcr  of  a  public  work.  chap. 
houfc,  he  cftablilhes  as  it  were  a  perpetual  fund  "'* 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  number  in  all 
times  to  come.  The  perpetual  allotment  and 
deftination  of  this  fund,  indeed,  is  not  always 
guarded  by  any  pofitivc  law,  hy  any  truft- right 
or  deed  of  mortmain.  It  U  always  guarded, 
however,  by  i  very-  powerful  principle,  the  phiii 
and  evident  intereft  of  every  individual  to  whom 
any  fharc  of  it  fliaH  ever  belong.  No  part  of  it 
CtXi  ever  afterwards  be  empl^^ed  to  maintain  any* 
but  productive  hands,  without  an  evident  lofs  to 
tiKe  perfon  who»thus  perverts  it  from  its  proper 
deftinacion. 

The  prodigal  perverts  it  in  this  manner.  By 
not  conning  his  expence  within  his  income,  he 
encroaches  ti^h' his  capital.  '  Like  him  who 
perverts  the  revenues  of  fomre  pious  foundation 
to  prophane  purpoles,  he  pays  the  wages  of  idle- 
licfs  with  thbfe  funds  which  tfie  frugality  of  his 
forefathers  had,  as  it  were,  confecrated  to  the 
maintenance  of  indullty.  By  diminifhing  the 
funds  deftiiied  for  the  employment  of  produftivc 
labour,  he  necelTarily  diminiihes,  fo  far  as  it  de- 
pends upon  him,  the  quantity  of  that  labour 
which  adds  a  value  to  the  fubje^fb  upon  which  it 
is  beftowed,  and,  confequently,  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
whole  country,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
its  inhabitants.  If  the  prodigality  of  fome  wu3 
not  compenfatcd  by  the  trugality  of  others,  the 
condudt  of  every  prodigal,  by  feeding  the  idle 
with  the  bread  of  the  induftrious,  tends  r.ot  only 
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B  o  o  ic  to  beggar  himldG  but  to  impovaiOi  hit  couil* 
"•      try. 

Though  the  cxp^nce  of  the  prodigal  fliould 
be  altogether  in  home-made9  and  no  part  of  it  in 
foreign  commodities*  ict  effedk  upon  the  pro-^ 
du^vc  funds  of  the  fociety  would  (tih  be  the 
litme.  Every  year  there  would  ftill  bf  a  certal.i 
quantity  of  food  and  clothingt  which  ought  to 
have  maintained  produAive,  employed  in  main- 
uining  unproductive  hands.  Every  year,  there- 
fore, there  wou'd  ftill  be  fome  diminution  in 
what  would  r .'  >  i  /i/t  have  been  the  value  of  the 
annual  pn  tjcr  ot  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country. 

.  This  .xpence,  it  may  be  faid  indeed,  not  be« 
ing  in  foreign  goods,  and  not  occafioning  any 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  the  fame  quantity 
of  money  would  remain  in  the  country  as  before. 
But  if  the  quantity  of  food  and  clothing,  which 
were  thus  confumed  by  unproductive,  had  beea 
diftributed  among  productive  hands,  they  would 
have  re- produced,  together  with  a  profit,  the  full 
value  of  their  confumption.  The  fame  quantity 
of  money  would  in  this  caO;  equally  have  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  there  would  befides 
have  been  a  reproduction  of  an  equal  value  of 
confumable  goods.  There  would  have  been  two 
values  inftead  of  one. 

The  fame  quantity  of  money,  befides,  cannot 
long  remain  m  any  country  in  which  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  diminiihes.  The  fole  u(e 
of  money  is  to  circulate  confumable  goods.  By 
means  of  it,  provifions,   materials,   and  finiflicd 
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work,   are  bought  and   rold»   and  diflributcd  to  chap. 
their  proper  confumers.     The  quantity  of  money,       "** 
therefore,   which   can    be   annually  ennploycd  in 
any  country,  nnuft  be  determined  by  the  value  of 
the  confumablc  goods  annually  circulated  within 
it.     Thefc  muft  confift  cither  in  the  immediate 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
icfelf,  or  in  fomething  which  had  been  purchafcd 
with  feme  part  of  that  pro  'uce.      Their  value, 
therefore,  trjufl:  diminifh  as  i      value  of  that  pro- 
duce diminifhes,  and  along  w.    i  it  the  quantity 
of  monev  which  can  be  e  "i[)loy  -d  in  circulating 
them.      But   the   money    y,^'<h.    by    this   annual 
diminution   of  produce    is    ^  mualiy  thrown   out 
of  domcftic  circulation,    will  not     •  allowed   to 
lie  idle.     l*he  intercft  of  wh<5cve    pvjflcfles  it,  re- 
quires t  ,at  it  fhould  be  empk      ,.     But  having 
no  empl()ynient  at  home,  it  w        in  fpite  of  all 
laws  and   prohibitions,  be  fent  a 
ployed   in    purchafing  confumab 
may  be  of  Tome  ufe  at  home.     It 
ation  will  in  this  manner  continue    or  fome  lime 
to  add  fome  thing  to  the  annual  c£».ifumption  of 
the  country    )cyond  the  value  of  iti  own  annual 
produce.     What  in  the  days  of  its  prc)*i)crity  had 
been  faved  from  that  annual  produce,   and  em- 
ployed in  purchafing  gold  and  filver,   will  con- 
tribute for   fonie  little  time  to  fupport  its  con- 
fumption  in  ad/erfity.     The  exportation  of  gold^ 
and  filver   is,    ii   this  cafe,  not   the   caufe,    but 
the  efFe(5t  of  its  declenfion,   and  may  even,  for 
fome  little  time,  alleviate  the  miferjr  of  that  de- 
clenfion.   '""  "  '     "" 
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The  quantity  of  money,  on  the  contrary,  muft 
in  every  country  naturally  increafe  as  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  increafcs.  The  value  of 
the  confunnable  goods  annually  circulated  within 
the  Ibdiety  being  greater,  will  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  money  to  circulate  them.  A  part  of 
the  increafed  produce,  therefore,  will  naturally 
be  employed  in  purchafing,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
had,  the  additional  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
neceflary  for  circulating  the  reft.  The  increafe 
of  thofe  metals  will  in  this  cafe  be  the  efFeft,  not 
the  caufe,  of  the  public  profperity.  Gold  and 
filver  are  purchafed  every  where  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  the 
revenue  and  maintenance  of  all  thofe  whofe  la- 
bour or  ftock  is  employed  in  bringing  them  from 
the  mine  to  the  market,  is  the  price  paid  for 
them  in  Peru  as  well  as  in  England.  The  coun- 
try which  has  this  price  to  pay,  will  never  be 
long  without  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  whicit 
it  has  occafion  for;  and  no  country  will  ever 
long  retain  a  quantity  which  it  has  no  occafion 

for.  -  -  -,-    _  ;,-■     '■  ,*;■■?      ",  ■•''■■. .-         .J 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  imagine  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  a  country  to  confift 
in,  whether  in  the  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  as  plain  reafon  feems  to 
diftate  j  or  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
which  circulate  within  it,  as  vulgar  prejudices 
fuppofe  J  in  cither  view  of  the  matter,  every  pro- 
digal appears  to  be  a  public  enemy,  and  every 
frugal  man  a  public  benefaflor. 
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The  cffcfbs  of  mifcondudl  arc  often  the  fame  chap., 
as  thofe  of  prodigality.  Every  injudicious  and 
unfuccefsful  projedt  in  agriculture,  mines,  fiih- 
eries,  trade,  or  manufadlures,  tends  in  the  fame 
manner  to  diminifh  the  funds  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  produdive  labour.  In  every  fuch 
project,  though  the  capital  is  confumed  by  pro- 
ductive hands  only,  yet,  as  by  the  injudicious 
manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  they  do  not 
reproduce  the  full  value  of  their  confumption, 
t;here  muft  always  be  fome  diminution  in  what 
would  otherwife  have  been  the  productive  funds 
of  the  fociety. 

It  can  feldom  happen,  indeed,  that  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  a  great  nation  can  be  much  afFefled 
cither  by  the  prodigality  or  mifcondudt  of  in- 
dividuals j  the  profufion  or  imprudence  of  fome 
being  always  more  than  compenfated  by  the  fru- 
gality and  good  conduft  of  others.      .r;  ;  )   li/i/i  > 

With  regard  to  profufion,  the  principle  which 
prompts  to  expence,  is  the  paflion  for  prefent  en- 
joyment j  which,  though  fometimes  violent  and 
very  difficult  to  be  reftrained,  is  in  general  only 
momentary  and  occafional.  But  the  principle 
which  prompts  to  fave,  is  the  defire  of  better- 
ing our  condition,  a  defire  which,  though  ge- 
nerally calm  and  difpaffionate,  comes  with  us 
from  the  womb,  and  never  leaves  us  till  we  go 
into  the  grave.  In  the  whole  interval  which  le- 
parates  thofe  two  moments,  there  is  fcarce  per- 
haps a  fingle  inftance  in  which  any  man  is  fo  per- 
fectly and  completely  fatisfied  with  his  fituation, 
as  to  be   without  any  wifh  of  alteration  or  im- 
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BOOK  provement  of  any  kind.  An  augmentation  of 
"■  fortune  is  the  means  by  which  the  greater  part 
of  men  propofc  and  wifh  to  better  their  condi« 
tion.  It  is  the  means  the  moft  vulgar  and  the 
moft  obvious ;  and  the  mod  likely  way  of  aug« 
menting  their  fortune,  is  to  favc  and  accumulate 
fome  part  of  what  they  acquire,  either  regularly 
and  annually,  or  upon  fome  extraordinary  occa- 
fions.  Though  the  principle  of  expence,  there- 
fore, prevails  in  almoft  all  men  upon  fome  occa- 
fions,  and  in  fome  men  upon  almoft  all  occafions, 
yet  in  the  greater  part  'of  men,  taking  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  life  at  an  average,  the  principle  of 
frugality  feems  not  only  to  predominate,  but  to 
predominate  very  greatly. 

With  regard  to  mifconduft,  the  number  of 
prudent  and  fuccefsful  undertakings  is  every- wher^ 
much  greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and  unfuci- 
cefsful  ones.  After  all  our  complaints  of  the 
frequency  of  bankruptcies,  the  unhappy  mert 
who  fall  into  this  misfortune  make  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  the  whole  num*^er  engaged  in  trade, 
and  all  other  forts  of  bufinefsj  not  much  more 
perhaps  than  one  in  a  thoufand.  Bankruptcy  is 
perhaps  the  greateft  and  moft  humiliating  cala- 
mity which  can  bcfal  an  innocent  man.  The 
greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  are  fufficiently 
careful  to  avoid  it.  Some,  indeed,  do  not  avoid 
it ;  as  fome  do  not  avoid  the  gallows.      .  ,. 

Great  nations  are  never  impoveriftied  by 
private,  though  they  fometimes  are  by  public 
prodigality  and  mifcondudt.  The  whole,  or 
almoft   the  whole   public    revenue,   is   in  moft 
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countries  employed  in  maintaining  unprodudive  char 
hands.  Such  are  the  people  who  compofe  a  nu- 
merous and  fplendid  court,  a  great  ecclefiaftical 
cftablifliment,  great  fleets  and  armies,  who  in 
time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in  time  of 
war  acquire  nothing  which  can  compenfate  the 
cxpence  of  maintaining  them,  even  while  the  war 
lafts.  Such  people,  as  they  themfelvcs  produce 
nothing,  are  all  maintained  by  the  produce  of 
other  men's  labour.  When  multiplied,  there- 
fore, to  an  unneceffary  number,  they  may  in  a 
particular  year  confume  fo  great  a  (hare  of  this 
produce,  as  not  to  leave  a  fufficiency  for  main- 
taining the  produftive  labourers,  who  iliould  re- 
produce it  next  year.  The  next  year's  produce, 
therefore,  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  foregoing, 
and  if  the  fame  diforder  fhould  continue,  that  of 
the  third  year  will  be  ftill  lefs  than  that  of  the 
fecond.  Thofe  unprodudive  hands,  who  ihould 
be  maintained  by  a  part  only  of  the  fpare  re- 
venue of  the  people,  may  confume  fo  great  a 
fhare  of  their  whole  revenue,  and  thereby  oblige 
fo  great  a  number  to  encroach  upon  their  capi- 
tals, upon  the  funds  deftined  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  produiflive  labour,  that  all  the  frugality 
and  good  conduct  of  individuals  may  not  be  able 
to  compenfate  the  wafte  and  degradation  of  pro- 
duce occafioned  by  thi,s  violent  and  forced  en- 
croachment. 

This  frugality  and  good  conduft,  however, 
is  upon  motl  occafions,  it  appears  from  expe- 
rience, fufficient  to  compenfate,  not  only  the 
private    prodigality    and    mifcondudl  of   indivi- 
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BOOK  duals,  but  the  public  extravagance  of  govern- 
ment. The  uniform,  conftant,  and  uninter- 
rupted effort  of  every  man  to  better  his  condi- 
tion, the  principle  from  which  public  and  na- 
tional, as  well  as  private  opulence  is  originally 
derived,  is  frequently  powerful  enough  to  main- 
tain the  natural  progrefs  of  things  toward  im- 
provement, in  fpite  both  of  the  extravagance  of 
government,  and  of  the  greateft  errors  of  admini- 
ftration.  Like  the  unknown  principle  of  ani- 
mal life,  it  frequently  reftores  health  and  vigour 
to  the  conftitution,  in  fpite,  not  only  of  the 
difeafc,   but  of  the   abfurd  prefcriptions  of  the 

doftor.  -^y'  -;   '^4i 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
any  nation  can  be  increafed  in  its  value  by  no 
other  means,  but  by  increafing  either  the  num- 
ber of  its  prpdu«5tive  labourers,  or  the  produftive 
powers  of  thofe  labourers  who  had  before  been 
employed.  The  number  of  its  produftive  la- 
bourers, it  is  evident,  can  never  be  much  in- 
(:reared,  but  in  confequence  of  an  increafe  of  ca- 
pital, or  of  the  funds  deftined  for  maintaining 
them.  The  produdliye  powers  of  the  fame  num- 
ber of  labourers  cannot  be  increafed,  but  in  con- 
fequence either  of  fome  addition  and  improve- 
ment to  thofe  machines  and  inftruments  which  fa- 
cilitate and  abridge  labour  j  or  of  a  more  proper 
divifion  and  diftribution  of  employment.  In 
either  cafe  an  additional  capital  is  almoft  always 
required.  It  is  by  means  of  an  additional  capital 
only,  that  the  undertaker  of  any  work  can  either 
provide  his  workmen  with  bet;;er  machinery!  pr 

make 
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make  a  more  proper  dift.ibution  of  employment  chap. 
among  them.     When  the  work  to  be  done  con- 
fifts  of  a  number  of  parts,   to  keep  every  man 
conftantly  employed  in  one  way,  requires  a  much 
greater  capital  than  where  every  man  is  occafion- 
ally  employed  in  every  different  part  of  the  work. 
When  we  compare,  therefore,  the  flate  of  a  na- 
tion at  two  different  periods,  and  find,  that  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is  evidently 
greater  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former,  that  its 
lands  are  better  cultivated,  its  manufactures  more 
numerous   and    more  flourifliing,    and   its   trade 
more  extenfive,  we  may  be  affured  that  its  capi- 
tal  muft  have  increafed  during  the  interval  be- 
tween  thofe   two   periods,   and   that   more  muft 
have  been  added  to  it  by  the  good  condu6t  of 
fome,  than  had  been  taken  from  it  either  by  the 
private  mifcondu6t  of  others,   or  by  the  public 
extravagance  of  government.     But  we  fliall  find 
this  to  have  been  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  nations, 
in  all  tolerably  quiet  and  peaceable  times,   even 
of  thofe  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  moft  prudent 
and  parfimonious  governments.     To  form  a  right 
judgment  of  it,   indeed,   we   muft   compare   the 
ftate  of  the  country  at  periods  fomewhat  diftant 
from   one  another.     The  progrefs  is   frequently 
fo  gradual,  that,  at  near  periods,  the  improve- 
ment is  not  only  not  fenfible,  but  from  the  de- 
clcnfion  either  of  certain  branches  of  induftry,  or 
of  certain  diftridls  of  the  country,  things  which 
fometimes  happen  though  the  country  in  general 
be  in  great  profperity,   there  frequently  arifes.  a 
.     ";;:i/...-,  >►    .  .,     '      C  4     '     '.   .  iufpicion. 
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BOOK  fufpicion,  that    the   riches   and   induftry  of   the 
"*       whole  are  decaying.  ^wv^tw^ 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England,  for  exannplc,  is  certainly  much  greater 
than  it  was,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago  at 
the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Though,  at  prc- 
fent,  few  people,  I  believe,  doubt  of  this,  yet 
during  this  period,  five  years  have  feldom  pafled 
away  in  which  fome  book  or  pamphlet  has  not 
been  publilhed,  written  too  with  fuch  abilities 
as  to  gain  fome  authority  with  the  public,  and 
pretending  to  demonftrate  that  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  was  faft  declining,  that  the  country  was 
depopulated,  agriculture  neglected,  manufaftures 
decaying,  and  trade  undone.  Nor  have  thefe 
publications  been  all  party  pamphlets,  the 
wretched  offspring  of  falfehood  and  venality. 
Many  of  them  have  been  written  by  very  candid 
and  very  intelligent  people;  who  wrote  nothing 
but  what  they  believed,  and  for  no  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  they  believed  it. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England  again,  was  certainly  much  greater  at  the 
reftoration,  than  we  can  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
about  an  hundred  years  before,  at  the  acceffion  of 
Elizabeth.  At  this  period  too,  we  have  all  rea- 
fon to  believe,  the  country  was  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  improvement,  than  it  had  been  about  a 
century  before,  towards  the  ciofe  of  the  diflen- 
fions  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
Even  then  it  was,  probably,  in  a  better  condition 
than  it  had  been  at  the  Norman  conqueft,  and  at 
the  Norman  conqueft,  than  during  the  confufion 
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of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.     Even  at  this  early  pe-  c  h  a  p. 
riod,  it  was  certainly  a  more  improved  country 
than  at  the  invafion  of  Julius  Csefar,  when  its  in- 
habitants were  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  with  the 
favages  in  North  America. 

In  each  of  thofe  periods,  however,  there  was 
not  only  much  private  and  public  profufion, 
many  expenfive  and  unneceflary  wars,  great  pcr- 
verfion  of  the  annual  produce  from  maintaining 
produdtive  to  maintain  unproduflive  hands;  but 
fomctimes,  in  the  confufion  of  civil  difcord,  fuch 
abfolute  wafte  and  deftruftion  of  (lock,  as  might 
be  fuppofed,  not  only  to  retard,  as  it  certainly 
did,  the  natural  accumulation  of  riches,  but  to 
have  left  the  country,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
poorer  than  at  the  beginning.  Thus,  in  the  hap- 
pieft  and  mod  fortunate  period  of  them  all,  that 
which  has  pafTed  fince  the  reftoration,  how  many 
diforders  and  misfortunes  have  occurred,  which, 
could  they  have  been  forefeen,  not  only  the  im- 
poverifhment,  but  the  total  ruin  of  the  country 
would  have  been  expedled  from  them  ?  The  fire 
and  the  plague  of  London,  the  two  Dutch  wars, 
the  diforders  of  the  revolution,  the  war  in  Ireland, 
the  four  expenfive  French  wars  of  1688,  1702, 
1742,  and  1756,  together  with  the  two  rebel- 
lions of  1715  and  1745.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
four  French  wars,  the  nation  has  contraded  more 
than  a  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  debt, 
over  and  above  all  the  other  extraordinary  an- 
nual expence  which  they  occafioned,  fo  that  the 
whole  cannot  be  computed  at  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred millions.      So  great  a  Ihare  of  the  annual 

produce 
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o  o  K  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
has,  fince  the  revolution,   been   employed   upon 
difFcrcnt  occafions,   in  maintaining  an   extraordi- 
nary number  of  unprodudlive    hands.      But  had 
not  thofe  wars  given  this  particular  diredtion  to 
ib  large  a  capital,  the  greater  part  of  it  would 
naturally    have    been   employed   in    maintaining 
produ(5live  hands,   whofe  labour  would  have  re- 
placed, with  a   profit,   the  whole  value  of  their 
confumption.     The  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  would  have 
been  confiderably  increafed  by  it  every  year,  and 
every  year's  increafe  would  have  augmented  ftill 
more  that  of  the  following   year.      More  houfes 
would  have  been  built,    more  lands  would  have 
been  improved,  and  thofe   which  had  been  irn- 
proved  before  would  have  been  better  cultivated, 
more  manufactures  would  have  been  eftablifhed, 
and  thofe  which  had  been  eftablilhed  before  would 
have  been  more  extended  j  and  to  what  height 
the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  country  might, 
by  this  time,  have  been  raifcd,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  eafy  even  to  imagine. 

But  though  the  profufion  of  government  muft, 
undoubtedly,  have  retarded  the  natural  progrefs 
of  England  towards  wealth  and  improvement,  it 
has  not  been  able  to  flop  it.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour  is,  undoubtedly, 
much  greater  at  prefent  than  it  was  either  ^t  the 
reftoration  or  at  the  revolution.  The  capital, 
therefore,  annually  employed  in  cultivating  tl^is 
land,  and  in  maintaining  this  labour,  mui^  like- 
wife  be  much  greater.    |n  the  mi^ft  of  all  the 
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e!ca£lions  of  government,  this  capital  has  been  chap. 
filcntly  and  gradually  accumulated  by  the  private 
frugality  and  good  condudt  of  individuals,  by 
their  univerfa  continual,  and  uninterrupted  ef- 
fort to  better  their  own  condition.  It  is  this 
effort,  protefled  by  law  and  allowed  by  liberty  to 
exert  itfelf  in  the  manner  that  is  moft  advan- 
tageous,  which  has  maintained  the  progrefs  of 
England  towards  opulence  and  improvement  in 
almod  all  former  times,  and  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  do  (6  in  all  future  times.  England, 
however,  as  it  has  never  been  blefled  with  a  very 
parfimonious  government,  fo  parfimony  has  ac 
no  time  been  the  charafteriftical  virtue  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  highed  impertinence  and 
prefumption,  therefore,  in  kings  and  minifters, 
to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  ceconomy  of  private 
people,  and  to  reftrain  their  expence,  either  by 
fumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  themfelves 
always,  and  without  any  exception,  the  grcatefl: 
fpendthrifts  in  the  fociety.  Let  them  look  well 
after  their  own  expence,  and  they  may  fafely  truft 
private  people  with  theirs.  If  their  own  extra- 
vagance does  not  ruin  the  ftate,  that  of  their  fub- 
je6ts  never  will. 

As  frugality  increafes,  and  prodigality  dimi- 
nifhes  the  public  capital,  fo  the  conduct  of  thofe 
whofe  expence  juft  equals  their  revenue,  without 
either  accumulating  or  encroaching,  neither  in- 
creafes nor  diminilhes  it.  Some  modes  of  ex- 
pence,  however,  feem  to  contribute  more  to  the 
growth  of  public  opulence  than  others. 

The 
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The  revenue  of  an  individual  may  be  fpent, 
either  in  things  which  are  confumed  immediatel/, 
and  in  which  one  day's  expcnce  can  neither  alle- 
viate nor  fupport  that  of  another  j  or  it  may  be 
fpent  in  things  more  durable,  which  can  there- 
fore be  accumulated,  and  in  which  every  day's 
expence  may,  as  he  chufcs,  either  alleviate  or 
fupport  and  heighten  the  efFedt  of  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  A  man  of  fortune,  for  example, 
may  either  fpend  his  revenue  in  a  profufe  and 
fumptuous  table,  and  in  maintaining  a  great 
number  of  menial  fervants,  and  a  multitude  of 
dogs  and  horfes;  or  contenting  himfelf  with  a 
frugal  table  and  few  attendants,  he  may  lay  out 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  adorning  his  houfe  or  his 
country  villa,  in  ufeful  or  ornamental  buildings, 
in  ufeful  or  ornamental  furniture,  in  colle6ling 
books,  ftatues,  pidluresi  or  in  things  more  fri- 
volous, jewels,  baubles,  ingenious  trinkets  of 
different  kinds j  or,  what  is  mod  trifling  of  all, 
in  amafling  a  great  wardrobe  of  fine  clothes,  like 
the  favourite  and  minifter  of  a  great  prince  who 
died  a  few  years  ago.  Were  two  men  of  equal 
fortune  to  fpend  their  revenue,  the  one  chiefly  in 
the  one  way,  the  other  in  the  other,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  perfon  whofe  expence  had  been 
chiefly  in  durable  commodities,  would  be  con- 
tinually increafing,  every  day's  expence  contri- 
buting fomething  to  fupport  and  heighten  the 
effefb  of  that  of  the  following  day :  that  of  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  no  greater  at 
the  end  of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning. 
The  former  too  would,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
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be  the  rtcV^rr  man  the  two. 
a  (lock  of  j)ods  of  'bme 
though  it  might  not  be  th  aii  -hat  i  coft, 
would  always  be  worth  fo'  thing.  Vo  trace  or 
veftige  of  the  expence  of  tr  ^^ter  vould  remain, 
and  the  effcdts  of  ten  or  twenty  years  profufion 
would  be  as  completely  annihilated  as  if  they  had 
never  exifted. 

As  the  one  mode  of  expence  is  more  favour- 
able than  the  other  to  the  opulence  of  an  indivi- 
dual, fo  b  it  likewife  to  that  of  a  nation.  The 
houfes,  the  furniture,  the  clothing  of  the  rich, 
in  a  little  time,  become  ufeful  to  the  inferior  and 
middling  ranks  of  people.  They  are  able  to 
purchafe  them  when  their  fuperiors  grow  weary 
of  them,  and  the  general  accommodation  of  the 
whole  people  is  thus  gradually  improved,  when 
this  mode  of  expence  becomes  univerfal  among 
men  of  fortune.  In  countries  which  have  long 
been  rich,  you  will  frequently  find  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  poflefTion  both  of  houfes  and 
furniture  perfe(5tly  good  and  entire,  but  of  which 
neither  the  one  could  have  been  built,  nor  the 
other  have  been  made  for  their  ufe.  What  was 
formerly  a  feat  of  the  family  of  S'*vmour,  is  now 
an  inn  upon  the  Bath  road.  The  marriage-bed 
of  James  the  Firft  of  Great  Britain,  which  his 
Queen  brought  with  her  fiom  Denmark,  as  a 
prefent  fit  for  a  fovereign  to  make  to  a  fovereign, 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  ornament  of  an  ale- 
houfe  at  Dunfermline.  In  fome  ancient  cities, 
which  cither  have  been  long  ftationary,  or  have 
gone  fomcwhat  to  decay,  you  will  fometimes 
9  fcarcc 
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BOOK  fcarcc  Bnd  a  finglc  iioufe  which  could  have  been 
built  for  its  prcfcnc  inhabitants.  If  you  go  into 
thofc  houfcs  too»  you  will  frequently  Hnd  many 
excellent,  though  antiquated  pieces  of  furniture, 
iivhich  are  flill  very  fit  for  ufe,  and  which  could 
as  little  have  been  made  for  them.  Noble  pa- 
laces, magnificent  villas,  great  coUedions  of 
books,  llatues,  piflures,  and  other  curiofities,  are 
frequently  both  an  ornament  and  an  honour,  not 
only  to  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  the  whole 
country  to  which  they  belong.  Verfailles  is  an 
ornament  and  an  honour  to  France,  Stowe  and 
Wilton  to  England.  Italy  dill  continues  to 
command  fomc  fort  of  veneration  by  the  number 
of  monuments  of  this  kind  which  it  poflcflcs, 
though  the  wealth  which  produced  them  has  de- 
cayed, and  though  the  genius  which  planned 
them  feems  to  be  extinguifhed,  perhaps  from  not 
having  the  fame  employment. 

The  expcnce  too,  which  is  laid  out  in  durable 
commodities,  is  favourable,  not  only  to  accumu- 
lation, but  to  frugality.  If  a  perfon  ihould  at 
any  time  exceed  in  it,  he  can  eafily  reform  with- 
out expofing  himfelf  to  the  cenfure  of  the  pub- 
lic. To  reduce  very  much  the  number  of  his 
fervants,  to  reform  his  table  from  great  profufion 
to  great  frugality,  to  lay  down  his  equipage  after 
he  has  once  fet  it  up,  are  changes  which  cannot 
cfcape  the  obfervation  of  his  neighbours,  and 
which  are  fuppofed  to  imply  fome  acknowledge- 
ment of  preceding  bad  conduft.  Few,  there- 
fore, of  thofe  who  have  once  been  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  launch  out  too  far  into  this  fort  of  exppnce, 

have 
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have  afterwards  the  courage  to  reform,  till  ruin  chap. 
and  bankruptcy  oblige  litem.  But  if  a  perfon 
has,  at  any  time,  been  at  too  great  an  cxpencc  in 
building,  in  furniture,  in  books  or  pi(^ures,  no 
imprudence  can  be  inferred  from  his  changing 
his  conduct.  Theie  arc  things  in  which  further 
cxpence  is  frequently  rendered  unncceflary  by 
former  expence ;  and  when  a  perfon  flops  (liort, 
he  appears  to  do  lo,  not  becaufe  he  has  ex- 
ceeded his  fortune,  but  becaufc  he  has  fatisfied 
his  fancy.  ^  .-» ».  ,^  , .   ^:'....:i 

-The  expence,  befides,  that  is  laid  out  in  dura- 
ble commodities,  gives  maintenance,  commonly, 
CO  a  greater  number  of  people,  than  that  which 
is  employed  in  the  moft  profufe  hofpitality.  Of 
two  or  three  hundred  weight  of  provifions,  which 
may  fometimes  be  ferved  up  at  a  great  feftivali 
one-half,  perhaps,  is  thrown  to  the  dunghill,  and 
there  is  always  a  great  deal  wafted  and  abufed* 
But  if  the  expence  of  this  entertainment  had  been 
employed  in  fetting  to  work  mafons,  carpenters, 
upholfterers,  mechanics,  &c.  a  quantity  of  pro* 
vifions,  of  equal  value,  would  have  been  diftri- 
buted  among  a  ftill  greater  number  of  people, 
who  would  have  bought  th^m  in  penny-worths 
and  pound  weights,  and  not  have  loft  or  thrown 
away  a  fingle  ounce  of  them.  In  the  one  way, 
befides,  this  expence  maintains  produ6tive,  in  the 
other  unprodudlive  hands.  In  the  one  way, 
therefore,  it  increafes,  in  the  other,  it  does  not 
increafe,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  counrry. 
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I  WOULD  not,  however,  by  all  this  be  under- 
ftood  to  mean,  that  the  one  fpecies  of  cxpcnce 
always  betokens  a  more  liberal  or  generous  fpiric 
than  the  other.  When  a  man  of  fortune  fpends 
his  revenue  chiefly  in  hofpitality,  he  (hares  the 
greater  part  of  it  with  his  friends  and  compa- 
nions ;  but  when  he  employs  it  in  purchafing 
fuch  durable  commodities,  he  often  fpends  the 
whole  upon  his  own  perfon,  and  gives  nothing  to 
any  body  without  an  equivalent.  The  latter 
Ipecies  of  expence,  therefore,  efpecially  when  di- 
rected towards  frivolous  objefts,  the  little  orna- 
ments of  drefs  and  furniture,  jewels,  trinkets, 
gewgaws,  frequently  indicates,  not  only  a  trifling, 
but  a  bafe  and  felfifli  difpofition.  All  that  1 
mean  is,  that  the  one  fort  of  expence,  as  it  always 
occafions  fome  accumulation  of  valuable  com- 
modities, as  it  is  more  favourable  to  private  fru- 
gality, and,  confequently,  to  the  increafe  of  the 
public  capital,  and  as  it  maintains  produdlive, 
rather  than  unproduflive  hands,  conduces  more 
than  the  other  to  the  growth  of  public  opulence,  •  ^ 
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THE  (lock  which  is  lent  at  intereft  Is  alvyays  chap. 
confidered  as  a  capital  by  the  lender.  He 
expeds  that  in  due  time  it  is  to  be  redpred  to 
him,  and  that  iq  the  mean  time  the  borrower  is 
to  pay  him  a  certain  annual  rent  for  the  ufe  of  it. 
The  borrower  may  ufe  it  either  as  a  capital,  or 
as  a  ft pck  , refer ved  for  immediate  confumption. 
If  he  ufes  it  as  a  capital,  he  employs  it  in  the 
maintenance  of  productive  labourers,  who  repro- 
duce the  value  with  a  profit.  He  can,  in  this 
cafe,  both  reftore  the  capital  and  pay  the  intereft 
without  alienating  or  encroaching  upon  any, 
och^r  fource  of  revenue.  If  he  ufes  it  as  a  ftock 
ref^rved  for  :ina mediate  confumption,  he  a6ls  the 
part  of  a  prodigal,  and  difTipates  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  idle,  what  was  deftined  for  the  Iqp- 
port  of  the  induftrious.  He  can,  in  this  cafe, 
neither  reftore  the  capital  nor  pay  the  intereft, 
without  either  alienating  or  encroaching  upon 
fome  other  /ource  of  revenue,  fuch  as  the  pro- 
perty or  the  rent  of  land.  .,^ 

The  ftoqk  which  is  lent  at  intereft  is,  no  doubt, 
occafionally  employed  in  both  thefe  ways,  but  in  , 
the  former  much   more   frequently   than  in  the  J 
latter.     The  man  who  borrows  in  order  to  fpend 
will  foon  be   ruined,  and  he  who  lends  to  him 
will    generally   have    occafion   to   repent  of  his 

Vot.  II.  D  folly. 
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B  0  0  ic  folly.  To  borrow  or  to  lend  for  fuch  a  purrxjfc, 
therefore,  is  in  all  cafes,  where  grofs  ufury  is  out 
of  the  queftion,  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  both 
parties;  and  though  it  no  doubt  happens  fbme- 
times  that  people  do  both  the  one  anid  the  other; 
yet,  fronn  the  regard  that  all  men  have  for  their 
own  intereft,  we  may  be  afllired,  that  it  cannot 
happen  fo  very  frequently  as  we  arc  fometimes 
apt  to  imagine.  Afk  any  rich  man  of  comrnon 
prudence,  to  which  of  the  two  fOrts  of  people  he 
has  lent  the  greater  part  of  his  ftock,  to  thofe 
who,  he  thinks,  will  employ  it  profitably,  or  to 
thofe  who  will  fpend  it  idly,  and  he  will  laugh  at 
you  for  propofing  the  queftion.  Even  among 
borrowers,  therefore,  not  the  people  in  the  world 
moft  famous  for  frugality,  the  number  of  the 
frugal  and  induftrious  furpafles  confiderably  that 
of  the  prodigal  and  idle.      '  ■     ^  •■  »=<  ^^^f-     •     s- 

The  only  people  to  whom  ftock  is  commonly 
lent,  without  their  being  expedted  to  make  any 
very  profitable  ufe  of  it,  are  country  gentlemen 
■who  borrow  upon  mortgage.  Even  they  fcarce 
ever  borrow  merely  to  fpend.  What  they  bor- 
row, one  may  fay,  is  commonly  fpent  before  they 
fibrrbw  it.  They  have  generally  confumcd  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  goods,  advanced  to  them 
upon  credit  by  fhopkcepers  and  tradefmen,  that 
they  find  it  neceflary  to  borrow  at  intereft  in  order 
to  pay  the  debt.  The  capital  borrowed  replaces 
the  capitals  of  thofe  fliopkeepers  and  tradefmen, 
which  the  country  gentlemen  could  not  have  re- 
placed from  the  rents  of  their  eftates.  It  is  npt 
properly  borrowed  in  order  to  be  fpcnt,  but  in 

order 
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iorder  to  replace  a  capital  which  had  been  (pent  chap. 


before. 
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Almost  all  loans  at  intereft  are  made  in  mo- 
ney, either  of  paper,  or  of  gold  and  filver.  But 
what  the  borrower  really  wants,  and  what  the 
lender  readily  fupplies  him  with,  is  not  the  money, 
but  the  money's  worth,  or  the  goods  which  it 
can  purchafe.  If  he  wants  it  as  a  (lock  for  im- 
mediate confumption,  it  is  thofe  goods  only 
which  he  can  place  in  that  dock.  If  he  wants  ic 
as  a  capital  for  employing  induftry,  it  is  from 
thofe  goods  only  that  the  induftrious  can  be  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  tools,  materials,  and  mainte- 
nance, neceflary  for  carrying  on  their  work.  By 
means  of  the  loan,  tlie  lender,  as  it  were,  afligns 
to  the  borrower  his  right  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country^  to  be  employed  as  the  borrower  pleaies. 

The  quantity  of  ftock^  therefore,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  expreiTed,  of  mondy  which  can  be  lent 
at  intereft  in  any  coun:  y,  is  not  regulated  by  the 
value  of  the  money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  which 
ferves  as  the  inftrument  of  the  different  loans  made 
in  that  country,  but  by  the  value  of  that  part  of 
the  annual  produce,  which,  as  fbon  as  it  comes 
either  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the 
produftive  labourers,  is  deftined  not  only  fcr  re- 
placing a  capital,  but  fuch  a  capital  as  the  owner 
does  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  employing 
himfelf.  As  fuch  capitals  are  commonly  lent  out 
and  paid  back  in  money^  they  cpoftitute  what  is 
called  the  monied  intereft.  It  is  diftind,  n^t 
only  from  the  landed,  but  from  the  trading  axA 
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■  °,i°  '^  manufadluring  intcrcfts,  as  in  thefe  lift  the  ownerf 

thcmfelvcs  employ  their  own  capitals.     Even  in 

the  monied  intcrcft,  however,  the  money  is,  as  it 

were,  but  the  deed  of  aflignment,  which  conveys 

from  one  hand  to  another  thofe  capitals  which  th^ 

owners  do  not  care  to  employ  themfelves.     Thofc 

capitals  may  be  greater  in  almoft  any  proportion, 

than  the  amount  of  the  mpney  which  ferves  as.th$ 

•inftrument  of  their  conyeyance ;  the  fame,  pieces 

of  money  fuccelTively  ferving  for  many  different 

loans,  aj;  we)!  is  for  many  different  purchafes.  :  A, 

forexaimple,  lends  to  W  a  thoufand  pounds,  with 

which  W  immediately  purchafes  of  B  a  thojufahd 

poundi  worth  of  goods.   :  B  having  no  occafion 

for  the,  money  himfelf,  lends  the  identical  pieces 

to  X,  with  which  X  immediately  purchafes. of  C 

another  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  goods.     C  in 

the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  lends 

them  to  Y,  who  again  purchafes  goods  with  them 

of  D.     In  this  manner  the  fame  pieces,  either  of 

coin  or  of  paper,  may>   in  the  courfe  of  a  few 

^aysj  ferve  as  the   inftrument  of  threes  different 

loans,:  and  of  three  different  purchafes,  each  of 

"which- is,  in  value,  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 

thofc  pieces.    What  the  three  nrionied  men  A,  B^ 

and  G,  affign  to  the  three  borrowers,  W,  X,  Y». 

is  the  power  of  making  thofe  purchafes.     In  thi$ 

power  confift  both  the  value  and  the  ufe  of  thfc 

Joans*    -The  ftock  lent  by  the  three  monied  men, 

isequial  to  the  value  of  the  goods  which  can  be 

purchafed  with  it,  and  is  three  times  greater  than 

that  of  the  money  with  which  the  purchafes  afc 

•made.    Thofe  loans,  however,  may  be  all  per- 
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fedly  well  fccured,  the  goods  purchafed  by  the  c  ha  p. 
diiFcrent  debtors  being  fo  employed,  as  in  due 
time  to  bring  back,  with  a  profit,  an»cqual  value 
cithier  of  coin  or  of  paper.  And  as  the  fanne 
pieces  of  money  can  thus  ferve  as  the  inftrumcnt 
of  different  loans  to  three,  or  for  the  fame  reafon> 
to  thirty  times  their  value,  fo  they  may  likcwifc 
fucccflively  ferve  as  the  inftrument  of  repayment. 

A  CAPITAL  lent  at  intereft  may,  in  this  manner, 
be  confidered  as  an  ailignment  from  the  lender  to 
the  borrower  of  a  certain  confiderable  portion  of 
the  annual  produce ;  upon  condition  that  the  bor- 
rower in  return  fhall,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  loan,  annually  afllgn  to  the  lender  3  fmaller 
portion,  called  the  intereft;  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
a  portion  equally  confiderable  with  that  which 
had  originally  been  afllgned  to  him,  called  the 
repayment.  Though  money,  either  coin  or  pa- 
per, ferves  generally  as  the  deed  of  afljgnment 
both  to  the  fmaller,  and  to  the  more  confiderable 
portion,  it  15  itfelf  altogether  different  from  what 
is  affigned  by  it. 

In  proportion  as  that  (hare  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the 
ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produftivc  la- 
bourers, is  deftined  for  replacing  a  capita],  in- 
creafes  in  any  country,  what  is  called  the  rnonied 
intereft  naturally  increales  with  it.  The  increale 
of  thofe  particular  capitals  from  which  the  owners 
wifh  to  derive  a  revenue,  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  employing  them  themfelves,  naturally 
accompanies  the  general  increafe  of  capitals;  or, 
in  other  words^  as  ftock  increafes,  the  quantity  of 
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BOOK  ftock  to  be  lent  at  incereft  grows  gradually  greater 
and  greater. 

As  the  qoantity  of  ftock  to  be  lent  at  intereftr 
increafes,  the  intereft^  or  the  price  which  mult  be 
paid  for  the  ufe  of  that  (lock,  necelTarily  dimi- 
nifhes,  not  only  from  thofe  general  caufes  which 
make  the  market  price   of  things  commonly  di' 
minifh  as  their  quantity  increafes,  but   from  other 
caufes  which  are  peculiar  to  this  particular  cafe. 
As  capitals  increafe  in  any   country,   the    profits 
which  can  be  made  by  employing  them  ncceffa- 
rily  diminifh.      It  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  difficult  to  find  within  the  country  a  pro- 
fitable   method   of   employing   any  new  capital. 
There  arifcs  in  co.ifequcnce   a  competition  be- 
tween different  capitals,  the  owner  of  one  endea- 
vouring  to    get  poflefTion    of  that  employment 
which  is  occupied  by  another.    But   upon  moft 
occafions  he  can  hope  to  juftle  that  other  out  of 
this  employment,  by  no  other  means  but  by  deal- 
ing upon  more  reafonable  terms.    He  muft  not 
only  fell  what  he  deals  in  fomewhat  cheaper,  but 
in  order  to  get  it  to  fell,  he  muft  fomctimes  too 
buy  it  dearer.     The  demand  for  produdlive  la- 
bour, by  the  increafe  of  the  funds  which  are  de- 
ftined  for  maintaining  it,  grows  every  day  greater 
and  greater.    Labourers  eafily  find  employment, 
but  the  owners  of  capitals  find  it  difficult  to  get 
labourers  to  employ.      Their  competition  raifes 
the  wages  of   labour,    and  finks  the   profits  of 
ftock.     But  when  the  profits  which  can  bp  made 
by  the  ufe  of  a  capital  are  in  this   rpanner  di- 
miniihed,    as  it  were,  at  both  ends,    the  price 
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which  can  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of  it,  that  is,  the  c  h^a  p. 
rate  of  intereft,   muft  neceflarily  be  climini(hed 
with  them. 

i  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Montefquieu, 
as  well  as  many  other  writers,  feem  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver,  in  confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
SpaniQi  Weft  Indies,  was  the  real  caufe  of  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  intereft  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  Thofc  metals,  they  fay, 
having  become  of  lefs  value  themfelves,  the  ufe 
of  any  particular  portion  of  them  necelTarily  be- 
came of  lefs  value  too,  and  confequently  the  price 
which  ^could  be  paid  for  it.  This  notion,  which 
at  fir  ft  fight  feems  fo  plaufible,  has  been  fo  fully 
expofed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  un- 
neceftary  to  fay  any  thing  more  about  it.  The 
following  very  Ihort  and  plain  argument,  how- 
ever, may  ferve  to  explain  more  dittinftly  the 
fallacy  which  feems  to  have  milled  thofe  gende- 
men. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  In- 
dies, ten  per  cent,  feems  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon rate  of  intereft  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  It  has  fince  that  time  in  different  coun« 
-tries  funk  to  fix,  five,  four,  and  three  per  cent. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  in  every  particular  country 
the  value  of  filver  has  funk  precifely  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  rate  of  intereft;  and  that  in 
thole  countries,  for  example,  where  intereft  has 
been  reduced  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver  can  now  purchafe  juft  half  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  it  could  have  purchafed 
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BOOK  before.  This  fuppofition  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
found  any -where  agreeable  to  the  truth,  but  it  is 
the  mofl:  favourable  to  the  opinion  which  we  arc 
going  to  examine;  and  even 'upon  this  fuppofi- 
tion it  is  utterly  impoffible  that  the  lowering  f'' 
the  value  of  filver  could  have  the  fmalleft  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  rate  of  intereft.  If  a  hundred 
pounds  are  in  thofe  countries  now  of  no  more 
value  than  fifty  pounds  were  then,  ten  pounds 
muft  now  be  of  no  more  value  than  five  pounds 
were  then.  Whatever  were  the  caufes  which 
lowered  the  value  of  the  capital,  the  fame  muft 
neceflarily  have  lowered  that  of  the  intereft,  and 
exadly  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  proportion 
between  the  value  of  the  capital  and  that  of  the 
intereft,  muft  have  remained  the  fame,  though 
the  rate  had  never  been  altered.  By  altering  the 
rate,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  between 
thofe  two  values  is  neceflarily  altered.  If  a  (hun- 
dred pounds  now  are  worth  no  more  than  fifty 
were  then,  five  pounds  now  can  be  worth  no  more 
than  two  pounds  ten  (hillings  were  then.  By  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  intereft,  therefore,  from  ten  to 
five  per  cent.,  we  give  for  the  ufe  of  a  capital, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  one- half  of  its 
forrner  value,  an  intereft  which  is  equal  to  one- 
fourth  only  of  the  value  of  the  former  intereft. 

Any  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  filver,  while 
that  of  the  conmnnodities  circulated  by  means  of 
it  remained  the  fame,  could  have  no  other  eflFedt 
than  to  cjiminilb  the  value  of  that  metal.  The 
nominal  value  of  aU  forts  of  goods  would  be 
greater,  but  their  real  value  would  be  precifcly 
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the  fame  as  before.  They  would  be  exchanged  chap. 
for  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  filver ;  but  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  they  could  command, 
the  number  of  people  whom  they  could  maintain 
and  employ,  would  be  precifely  the  fame.  The 
capital  of  the  country  would  be  the  fame,  though 
a  greater  number  of  pieces  might  be  requifite  for 
conveying  any  equal  portion  of  it  from  one  hand 
to  another.  The  deeds  of  afTignment,  like  the 
conveyances  of  a  verbofe  attorney,  would  be  more 
cumberfome,  but  the  thing  afTigned  would  be 
precilcly  the  fame  as  before,  and  could  produce 
only  the  fame  effefts.  The  funds  for  maintain- 
ing produflive  labour  being  the  fame,  the  de- 
mand for  it  would  be  the  fame.  Its  price  or 
wages,  therefore,  though  nominally  greater, 
would  really  be  the  fame.  They  would  be  paid 
in  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  filver ;  but  they 
would  purchafe  only  the  fame  quantity  of  goods. 
The  profits  of  ftock  would  be  the  fame  both  no- 
minally and  really.  The  wages  of  labour  arc 
commonly  computed  by  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  is  paid  to  the  labourer.  When  that  is  in- 
creafed,  therefore,  his  wages  appear  to  be  in- 
creafed,  though  they  may  fometimes  be  no  greater 
than  before.  But  the  profits  of  ftock  are  not 
computed  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  filver  with 
which  they  are  paid,  but  by  the  proportion  which 
thofe  pieces  bear  to  the  whole  capital  employed. 
Thus  in  a  particular  country  five  (hillings  a  week 
are  faid  to  be  the  common  wages  of  labour,  and 
ten  per  cent,  the  common  profits  of  ftock.  But 
the  >yhole  capital  of  the  country  being  the  fame 
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as  before,  the  competition  between  the  different 
capitals  of  individuals  into  which  it  was  divided 
would  likcwife  be  the  fame.  They  would  all 
trade  with  the  fame  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tagcs.  The  common  proportion  between  capital 
and  proBc,  therefore,  would  be  the  fame,  and 
confequcntly  the  common  intereft  of  money; 
what  can  commonly  be  given  for  the  ufe  of  mo- 
ney being  nece'fTarily  regulated  by  what  can  com- 
monly be  made  by  the  ufi:  of  it. 

Any  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  commodities 
annually  circulated  within  the  country,  while  that 
of  the  money  which  circulated  them  remained 
the  fame,  would,  on  the  contrary,  produce  many 
other  important  efFedls,  befidcs  that  of  raifing  the 
value  of  the  money.  The  capital  of  the  country, 
though  it  might  nominally  be  the  fame,  would 
really  be  augmented.  It  might  continue  to  be 
exprelTed  by  the  fame  quantity  of  money,  but  it 
would  command  a  greater  quantity  of  labour. 
The  quantity  of  produdlive  labour  which  it  could 
maintain  and  employ  would  be  increaled,  and 
confequcntly  the  demand  for  that  labour.  Its 
wages  would  naturally  rife  with  the  demand,  and 
yet  might  appear  to  fink.  They  might  be  paid 
with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  money,  but  that  fmallcr 
quantity  might  purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  a  greater  had  done  before.  The 
profits  of  ftock  would  be  diminifhed  both  really 
and  in  appearance.  The  whole  capital  of  the 
country  being  augmented,  the  competition  be- 
tween the  different  capitals  of  which  it  was  com- 
pofed,  would  naturally  be  augmented  along  with 
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it.  The  owners  of  thofe  particular  capitals  c  h^a  p. 
would  be  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  a 
fmaller  proportion  of  the  produce  of  that  labour 
which  their  refpeftive  capitals  employed.  The 
intereft  of  money,  keeping  pace  always  with  the 
profits  of  (lock,  might,  in  this  manner,  be  greatl/ 
diminifhed,  though  the  value  of  money,  or  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  any  particular  fum  could 
purchafe,  was  greatly  augmented. 

In  fome  countries  the  intereft  of  money  has 
been  prohibited  by  law.  But  as  fomething  can 
every- where  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  money,  fome- 
thing ought  every-where  to  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of 
it.  This  regulation,  inftead  of  preventing,  has 
been  found  from  experience  to  increafe  the  evil 
of  ufury;  the  debtor  being  obliged  to  pay,  not 
only  for  the  ufe  of  the  money,  but  for  the  ri(k 
which  his  creditor  runs  by  accepting  a  compen* 
ration  for  that  ufe.  He  is  obliged,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  to  infure  his  creditor  from  the  penalties 
of  ufury. 

In  countries  where  intereft  is  permitted,  the 
law,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  ufury, 
generally  fixes  the  higheft  rate  which  can  be 
taken  without  incurring  a  penalty.  This  rate 
ought  always  to  be  fomewhat  above  the  loweft 
market  price,  or  the  price  which  is  commonly 
paid  for  the  ufe  of  money  by  thofe  who  can  give 
the  moft  undoubted  fecurity.  If  this  legal  rate 
(hould  be  fixed  below  the  loweft  market  rate,  the 
efFeds  of  this  fixation  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  a  total  prohibition  of  intereft.  The  cre- 
ditor will  no^  lend  his  money  for  |efs  thaq  the  ufe 
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B  o  o  K  Qf  it  i,  worth,  and  the  debtor  mufl  pay  him  for 
the  rifk  which  he  runs  by  accepting  the  full  value 
of  that  ufc.  If  it  is  fixed  precifcly  at  the  lowed 
market  price,  it  ruins  with  honcll  people,  who 
rcfpe<5l  the  laws  of  their  country,  the  credit  of  all 
ihofe  who  cannot  give  the  very  beft  fecurity,  and 
obliges  them  to  have  recourfc  to  exorbitant 
ufurers.  In  a  country,  fuch  as  Great  Britain, 
where  money  is  lent  to  government  at  three  per 
cent,  and  to  private  people  upon  good  iccurity 
at  four,  and  four  and  a  half,  the  prelent  legal 
rate,  five  per  cent.,  is,  perhaps,  as  proper  as  any. 

The  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  though  it 
ought  to  be  fomewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be 
much  above  the  lowcft  m'arkct  rate.  If  the  legal 
rate  of  intereft  in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  was 
fixed  fo  high  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  lent,  would  be 
lent  to  prodigals  and  projedors,  who  alone  would 
be  willing  to  give  this  high  intereft.  Sober 
people,  who  will  give  for  the  ufe  of  money  no 
more  than  a  part  of  what  they  are  likely  to  make 
by  the  ufe  of  it,  would  not  venture  into  the  com- 
petition. A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  would  thus  be  kept  out  uf  the  hands 
which  were  mod  likely  to  make  a  proBtable  and 
advantageous  ufe  of  it,  and  thrown  into  thofe 
which  were  mod  likely  to  wade  and  dcdroy  it. 
Where  the  legal  rate  of  intered,  on  the  contrary, 
is  fixed  but  a  very  little  above  the  lowed  market 
rate,  fober  people  are  univerfally  preferred,  as 
borrowers,  to  prodigals  and  projeftors.  The 
pcrfon   who    lends   money  gets  nearly  as  much 
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intereft  from  the  former  as  he  dares  to  take  from  ^  h^a  p. 
the  latter,  and  his  money  is  much  fafcr  in  the 
hands  of  the  one  fet  of  people,  than  in  thofe  of 
the  other.  A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  in  which 
it  is  moft  likely  to  be  employed  with  advantage. 

No  law  can  reduce  the  common  rate  of  intereft 
below  the  lowed  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time 
when  that  law  is  made.  Notwithdanding  thq 
edidt  of  1766,  by  which  the  French  king  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  rate  of  intereft  from  Hv<3 
to  four  per  cent. ,  money  continued  to  be  lent  in 
France  at  five  per  cent.,  the  law  being  evaded  in 
feveral  different  ways. 

The  ordinary  mTrket*~prrce"oriand,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  depends  every-where  upon  the  ordinary 
market  rate  of  intereft.  If  he  perfon  who  has  a 
capital  from  which  he  wifhes  to  derive  a  revenue, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  employ  it  himfclf, 
deliberates  whether  he  fhould  buy  land  with  it. 
or  lend  it  out  at  intereft.  The  faperior  fecurity 
bf  land,  together  with  fome  other  advantages 
whicfi  altnoft  every-where  attend  upon  this  fpecies 
of  property,  will  generally  difpofe  him  to  con«i 
tent  himfelf  with  a  fmaller  revenue  from  landi 
than  what  he  might  have  by  lending  out  his  mo-i 
ney  at  intereft.  Thefe  advantages  are  fufficieni 
to  connpenfate  a  certain  difference  of  revenue] 
but  they  will  compenfate  a  certain  difference 
only  i  and  if  the  rent  of  land  (hduld  fall  ftiort  "of 
the  intereft  of  money  by  a  greater  difference,  no- 
body would  buy  land>  which  would  foon  reducri 
its  ordinary  price.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  ad- 
^  vantage! 
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^  o  o  K  vantages  Ihould  much  more  than  compensate  the 
"'  difference,  every  body  ^ould  buy  land,  which 
again  would  foon  raile  its  ordinary  price.  When 
intereft  was  at  ten  per  cent.,  land  was  commonly 
fold  for  ten  and  twelve  years  purchafe.  As  in- 
tereft funk  to  fix,  five,  and  four  per  cent»,  the 
price  of  land  rofe  to  twenty,  five  and  twenty,  and 
thirty  years  purchafe.  The  market  rate  of  inte- 
reft is  higher  in  France  than  in  England;  and 
the  common  price  of  land  is  lower.  In  England 
it  commonly  (ells  at  thirty ;  in  France  at  twenty 
years  purchafe.    •  ^'     '     ;•    ''   ,  ;;  t.-      ^^    jr ;  . 
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CHAP.    V.    V 
Of  the  different  Employment  of  Capitals, 


THOUGH  all  capitals  are  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  productive  labour  only, 
yet  the  quantity  of  that  labour,  which  equal  ca- 
pitals are  capable  of  putting  into  motion,  varies 
extremely  according  to  the  diverfity  of  their  em- 
ployment; as  does  likewife  the  value  which  that 
employment  adds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

A  CAPITAL  may  be  employed  in  four  different 
ways :  either,  firft,  in  procuring  the  rude  produce 
annually  required  for  the  ufe  and  confumption  of 
the  focietys  or,  fecondly,  in  manufacturing  and 
preparing  that  rude  produce  for  immediate  ufe  and 
2  confumption  i 
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confumpcion ;  or,  thirdl/i  in  tranfporting  either  chap. 
the  rude  or  manufaftured  produce  from  the  places 
where  they  abound  to  thofe  where  they  are  want' 
edj  or,  laftly,  in  dividing  particular  portions  of 
either  into  fuch  fmall  parcels  as  fuit  the  occa^ 
fional  demands  of  thofe  who  want  them.  In  the 
firft  way  are  employed  the  capitals  of  all  thofe 
who  undertake  the  improvement  or  cultivation 
of  lands,  mines,  or  fifberies ;  in  the  fecond,  thofe 
of  all  mafter  manufacturers ;  in  the  third,  thofe 
of  all  wholefaie  merchants;  and  in  the  fourth, 
thofe  of  all  rf^ailers.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
chat  a  capital  fhould  be  employed  in  any  way 
which  may  not  be  claffed  under  fome  one  or  othei" 

of  thofe  four.         'rf^-^Vw:    ?»^:    >;-..-,'-/^  -->-■    l>i..r.,^V     >> 

Each  of  thofe  four  methods  of  employing  a 
capital  is  efTentially  neceffary  either  to  the  exiil-> 
ence  or  extcnfion  of  the  other  three,  or  to  the  ge- 
neral con  veniency  of  the  fociety.  )  o:  • 
nl  Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  furnilhing 
rude  produce  to  a  certain  degree  of  abundance; 
neither  manufa^ures  nor  trade  of  any  kind  could 

exift.      r.^  •  f'    -      '-i.-v    :'•"-;:     Mli    \0    ?;:■"    n      ■    .    ■.     ,-   :7;;! 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  manu« 
fafturing  that  part  of  the  rude  produce  which 
requires  a  good  deal  of  preparation  before  it  can 
be  fit  for  ufe  and  confumption,  it  either  would 
never  be  produced,  becaufe  there  could  be  no 
demand  for  itj  or  if  it  was  produced  fponta* 
neoufly,  it  would  be  of  no  value  in  exchange^ 
and  could  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
fociety. 


Unless 
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Unless  a  capital  Was  cnhploycd  in  tranfport^ 
ing,  either  the  rude  or  manufa«aufcd  produce, 
from  the  places  where  it  abounds  td  thofe  whero 
it  is  wanted,  no  more  of  either  could  be  producM 
than  was  neccffary  for  the  confumption  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  capital  of  the  merchant 
exchanges  the  furplus  produce  of  one  place  for 
that  of  another,  and  thus  encourages'  the.  induftry 
and  iucreafes  the  enjoyments, of  bofh*;;:rrT  /ibr.rA  iy 
^,  Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  breaking 
and  dividing  certain  portions  either  of  the  rude 
or  manufadured.  produce,  into  fuch.fmall- parcels 
as  fuit  the,  occafional  demands  of  thoie  who  want 
them,  every  man  would  be.  obliged  to  purchafe 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  goods  he  yyanted,  thatn, 
his.  immediate  occafions  required.  If  there  was 
no  fuch  trade  as  a  butc-  r  for  example,  every, 
man  would  be  obliged  to  ,  ■  hafe  a.  whole  ox. od 
a  whole  (heep  at  a  time.  This  vrould  generally 
be  inconvenient  to  the  rich,  and  much  more  fa 
to  the  poor.  If  a  poor  workman  was  obliged  to 
purchafe  a  month's  or  fix  month's  provifions  at  a 
time,  a  great  part  of  the  (lock  which  he  employs 
as  a  capital  in  the  inftruments  of  his  trade,  or 
in  the  furniture  of  his  (hop,  and  which  yields  him 
a  revenue,  he  would  be  forced  to  place  in  that 
part  of  his  (lock  which  is  referved  for  immediate 
confumption,  and  which  yields  him  no  revenue. 
Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  fuch  a  peN 
fon  than  to  be  able  to  purchafe  his  fubfiftence 
from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  as  he 
wants  it.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  employ  almbfi 
his  whole  llock  as  a  capital.     He  is  thus  enabled 

to 
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to  furnirti  work  to  a  greater  value,  and  the  profit,  chap. 
which  he  makes  by  it  in  this  way,  much  more 
than  compenfates  the  additional  price  which  the 
profit  of  the  retailer  impofes  upon  the  goods. 
The  prejudices  of  fome  political  writers  againft 
fhopkeepers  and  tradefmen,  are  altogether  with- 
out foundation.  So  far  is  it  from  being  necef- 
fary,  cither  to  tax  them,  or  to  reftrift  their  num- 
bers, that  they  can  never  be  multiplied  fo  as  to 
hurt  the  public,  though  they  may  fo  as  to  hurt 
one  another.  The  quantity  of  grocery  goods, 
for  example,  which  can  be  fold  in  a  particular 
town,  is  limited  by  the  demand  of  that  town 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  capital,  therefore, 
which  can  be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade  can- 
not exceed  what  is  fufGcient  to  purchafe  that 
quantity.  If  this  capital  is  divided  betv  een  two 
different  grocers,  their  competition  will  tend  to 
make  both  of  them  fell  cheaper,  than  if  it  were 
in  the  hands  of  one  only:  and  if  it  were  divided 
among  twenty,  their  competition  would  be  juft 
fo  much  the  greater,  and  the  chance  of  their 
combining  together,  in  order  to  raife  the  price, 
juft  fo  much  the  lefs.  Their  competition  might 
perhaps  ruin  fome  of  themfelves;  but  to  take  care 
of  this  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  it  may  fafely  be  trufted  to  their  difcretion. 
It  can  never  hurt  either  the  confumer,  or  the 
producer ;  on  the  contrary,  it  muft  tend  to  make 
the  retailers  both  fell  cheaper  and  buy  dearer, 
than  if  th*^  whole  trade  was  monopolized  by  one 
or  two  perfons.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may 
fometimes  decoy  a  weak  cuftomer  to  buy  what 
Vol.  II.  E  he 
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he  has  no  occafion  for.  This  evil,  however,  is 
of  too  little  importance  to  defer ve  the  public  at- 
tention, nor  would  it  neccffarily  be  prevented  by 
redrifling  their  numbers.  It  is  not  the  multi- 
tude of  ale-houfes,  to  give  the  moft  fufpicious 
example,  that  occafions  a  general  difpofition  to 
drunkennefs  among  the  common  people;  but 
that  difpofition  ariHng  from  other  caufes  neccf- 
farily gives  employment  to  a  multitude  of  ale- 
houfes.  '  '''^- 

The  perfons  whofe  capitals  are  employed  in 
any  of  thofe  four  ways  are  themfelves  produdtivc 
labourers.  Their  labour,  when  properly  di- 
refted,  fixes  and  realizes  itfelf  in  the  fubjeft  or 
vendible  commodity  upon  which  it  is  beftowed, 
and  generally  adds  to  its  price  the  value  at  leaft 
of  their  own  maintenance  and  confumption. 
The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  manufadurer, 
of  the  merchant,  and  retailer,  are  all  drawn  from 
the  price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  firft  pro- 
duce, and  the  two  lafi:  buy  and  fell.  Equal  ca- 
pitals, however,  employed  in  each  of  thofe  four 
different  ways,  will  immediately  put  into  motion 
very  different  quantities  of  produdtive  labour,  and 
augment  too  in  wttry  different  proportions  the  va- 
lue of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  fociety  to  which  they  belong.  ..  . 

The  capital  of  the  retailer  replaces,  together 
with  its  profits,  that  of  the  merchant  of  whom  he 
purchafes  goods,  and  thereby  enables  him  to 
continue  his  bufinefs.  The  retailer  himfeif  is 
the  only  produftive  labourer  whom  it  imme- 
diately employs.       In    his    profits    confifts    the 

whole 
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v?hoIc  value  which  its  employment  adds  to  the  c  h  a  p. 
annual  produce  of  the    land  and  labour  of  the 
fociety. 

The  capital  of  the  wholefale  merchant  replaces, 
together  with  their   profits,    the  capitals   of  the 
farmers  and  manufafturers  of  whom  he  purchafes 
the  rude    and    manufadlured   produce   which  he 
deals  in,    and   thereby  enables  them  to  continue 
their   refpeftive   trades.     It    is   by   this    fervicc 
chiefly  that  he  contributes  indireftly  to  fupporc 
the  produ«Slive  labour  of  the  fociety,  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  value  of  its  annual  produce.     His  ca- 
pital employs   too  the   failors   and  carriers    who 
tranfport  his  goods   from  one  place  to  another^ 
and  it  augments  the  price  of  thofe  goods  by  the 
value,  not  only  of  his  profits,  but  of  their  wages. 
This  is  all  the  produdive  labour  which  it  imme- 
diately puts  into  motion,  and  all  the  value  which 
it  immediately  adds  to  the  annual  produce.     Its 
operation  in  both  thcfe  refpeds  is  a  good  deal 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  capital  of  the  retailer. 

Part  of  the  capital  of  the  matter  manufaflurer 
is  employed  as  a  fixed  capital  in  the  inftruments 
of  his  trade,  and  replaces,  together  with  its  pro- 
fits, that  of  fomc  other  artificer  of  whom  he  pur- 
chafes them.  Part  of  his  circulating  capital  is 
employed  in  purchafing  materials,  and  replaces, 
with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the  farmers  and 
miners  of  whom  he  purchafes  them.  But  a  great 
part  of  it  is  always,  either  annually,  or  in  a  much 
lliortcr  period,  diftributed  among  the  difl^erent 
workmen  whom  he  employs.  It  augments  the 
value  of  thofe  materials  by  their  wages,  and  by 
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BOOK  their  maftcrs  profits  upon  the  whole  (lock  of 
wages,  materials,  and  inftruments  of  trade  cm- 
ployed  in  the  bufinefs.  It  puts  immediately  into 
motion,  therefore,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
produdtive  labour,  and  adds  a  much  greater  value 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  foclety,  than  an  equal  capital  in  the  hands  of 
any  wholefale  merchant.  ' 

■'  No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  produflive  labour  than  that  of  the 
farmer.  Not  only  his  labouring  fervants,  but 
his  labouring  cattle,  are  produdlive  labourers. 
In  agriculture  too,  nature  labours  along  with  mani 
and  though  htr  labour  cofts  no  expence,  its  pro- 
duce has  its  value,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mod  ex< 
penfive  workmen.  The  moft  important  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  feem  intended  not  fo  much 
to  increafe,  though  they  do  that  too,  as  to  dired 
the  fertility  of  nature  towards  the  produftion  of 
the  plants  moft  profitable  to  man.  A  field  over- 
grown with  briars  and  brambles  may  frequenriy 
produce  as  great  a  quantity  of  vegetables  as  the 
beft  cultivated  vineyard  or  corn  field.  Plant- 
ing and  tillage  frequently  regulate  more  than  they 
animate  the  aftive  fertility  of  nature  j  and  after 
all  their  labour,  a  great  part  of  the  work  always 
remains  to  be  done  by  her.  The  labourers  and 
labouring  cattle,  therefore,  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  only  occafion,  like  the  workmen  ia 
manufaflures,  the  reproduflion  of  a  value  equal 
to  their  own  confumption,  or  to  the  capital  which 
employs  them,  together  with  its  owners  profits; 
but  of  a  much  greater  value.    Over  and  above 
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jhc  capital  of  the  farmer  and  all  its  profits,  they  chap. 
regularly  occafion  the  rcproduftion  of  the  rent  of 
the  landlord.  This  rent  may  be  confidercd  as 
the  produce  of  thofc  powers  of  nature,  the  ufe 
of  which  the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
greater  or  fmaller  according  to  the  fuppofcd  ex- 
tent of  thofc  powers,  or,  in  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  fuppofed  natural  or  improved  fertility 
of  the  land.  It  is  the  work  of  nature  which  re- 
mains after  deducting  or  compenfating  every 
thing  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  man. 
It  is  feldom  lefs  than  a  fourth,  and  frequently 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  produce.  No 
equal  quantity  of  produftive  labour  employed  in 
manufactures  can  ever  occafion  fo  great  a  repro- 
du(flion.  In  them  nature  does  nothing;  man 
does  all  5  and  the  reproduclion  muft  always  he  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  agents  that  oc- 
cafion it.  The  capital  employed  in  agriculture, 
therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  produdtive  labour  than  any  equ4 
capital  employed  in  manufaftures,  but  in  pro- 
portion too  to  the  quantity  of  produdive  labour 
which  it  employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater  value 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  country,  to  the  rra.!  wealth  and  revenue  of  its 
inhabitants.  Of  all  the  ways  in  which  a  capital 
can  be  employed,  it  is  by  far  the  moft  advan- 
tageous to  the  fociety. 

The  capitals  employed  in  the  agriculture  and 
in  the  retail  trade  of  any  fociety,  muft  always 
refide  within  that  fociety.  Their  employment  is 
confined  almoft  to  a  precife  fpot,  to  the  farm, 
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BOOK  and  to  the  (hop  of  the  retailer.  They  muft  gene- 
rally too,  though  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  this, 
belong  to  refident  members  of  the  focicty. 

The  capital  of  a  wholefale  merchant,  on  the 
contrary,  fecms  to  have  no  fixed  or  ncccflary  re- 
fidencc  any -where,  but  may  wander  about  from 
place  to  place,  according  as  it  can  cither  buy 
cheap  or  fell  dear. 

The  capital  of  the  manufafturer  muft  no  doubt 
refide  where  the  manufadure  is  carried  on;  but 
where  this  fhall  be  is  not  always  neceflarily  deter- 
mined. It  may  frequently  be  at  a  great  diftance 
both  from  the  place  where  the  materials  grow, 
and  from  that  where  the  complete  manufadture 
is  confumed.  Lyons  is  very  diftant  both  from 
the  places  which  afford  the  materials  of  its  ma- 
nufadures,  and  from  thofe  which  confume  them. 
The  people  of  falhion  in  Sicily  are  clothed  in 
lilks  made  in  other  countries,  from  the  mate- 
rials which  their  own  produces.  Part  of  the 
wool  of  Spain  is  manufaftured  in  Great  Britain, 
and  fome  part  of  that  cloth  is  afterwards  fent  back 
to  Spain. 

Whether  the  merchant  whofe  capital  exports 
the  furplus  produce  of  any  fociety  be  a  native  or 
a  foreigner,  is  of  very  little  importance.  If  he  is 
a  foreigner,  the  number  of  their  produdlive  la- 
bourers is  neceflarily  lefs  than  if  he  had  been  a 
native  by  one  man  only  j  and  the  value  of  their 
annual  produce,  by  ihe  profits  of  that  one  man. 
The  failors  or  carriers  whom  he  employs  may  ftill 
belong  indifferently  either  to  his  country,  or  to 
their  country,  or  to  fome  third  country,  in  the 
I  .  fame 
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fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been  a  native, 
capital  of  a  foreigner  gives  a  value  to  their  fur- 
plus  produce  equally  with  that  of  a  ni^tive,  by  ex- 
changing it  for  fomething  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  at  home.  It  as  efTedlually  replaces  the 
capital  of  the  perfon  who  produces  that  furplus, 
and  as  efFedfcually  enables  him  to  continue  his 
bufinefs;  the  fervice  by  which  the  capital  of  a 
wholefale  merchant  chiefly  contributes  to  fupporc 
the  productive  labour,  and  to  augment  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  fociety  to  which  he 
belongs.  -     v.  ^    ;  v  j»*.  ?>;>> 

It  is  of  more  confequence  that  the  capital  of 
the  manufacturer  fhould  refide  within  the  coun- 
try. It  neceflarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  productive  labour,  and  adds  a  greater 
value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  the  fociety.  It  may,  however,  be  very 
ufeful  to  the  country,  though  it  (hould  not  refide 
within  it.  The  capitals  of  the  firitifh  manu- 
facturers who  work  up  the  flax  and  hemp  annu- 
ally imported  from  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  are 
furely  very  ufeful  to  the  countries  which  produce 
them.  Thofe  materials  are  a  part  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  thofe  countries  which,  unlefs  it  was 
annually  exchanged  for  fomething  which  is  in  de- 
mand there,  would  be  of  no  value,  and  would 
foon  ceafe  to  be  produced.  The  merchants  who 
export  it,  replace  the  capitals  of  the  people  who 
produce  it,  and  thereby  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue the  productions  and  the  Britifli  manufac- 
turers replace  the  capitals  of  thofe  merchants. 
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A  PARTICULAR  countfy,  in  the  fame  maimer 
as  a  particular  perfon,  may  frequently  not  have 
capital  fufHcienC  both  to  improve  and  cultivate 
ail  its  lands,  to  manufadure  and  prepare  their 
whole  rude  produce  for  immediate  ufe  and  con- 
funiption,  and  to  tranfport  the  furpius  part  either 
of  the  rude  or  manufactured  produce  to  thofe 
dillant  markets  where  it  can  be  exchanged  for 
]omething  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at  home. 
The  inhabitants  of  many  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  have  not  capital  fufHcient  to  improve  and 
cultivate  all  their  lands.  The  wool  of  the  fouth- 
ern  counties  of  Scodand  is,  a  great  part  of  it, 
after  a  long  land  carriage  through  very  bad  roads, 
manufactured  in  Yorkfhire,  for  want  of  a  capital 
to  manufacture  it  at  home.  There  are  many 
little  manufacturing  towns  in  Great  Britain,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  have  not  capital  fufficient 
to  tranfport  the  produce  of  their  own  induftry  to 
thofe  diftant  markets  where  there  is  demand  and 
confumption  for  it.  If  there  are  any  merchants 
among  diem,  they  are  properly  only  the  agents 
of  wealthier  merchants  who  refide  in  fome  of  the 
greater  commercial  cities.  '  •*'  " 

When  the  capital  of  any  country  is  not  fuffi- 
cient for  all  thofe  three  purpofes,  in  proportion 
as  a  greater  (hare  of  it  is  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour  which  it  puts  into  motion  within 
the  country ;  as  will  likewife  be  the  value  which 
its  employment  adds  to  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety.  After  agri- 
culture,   the  capital   employed   in   manufactures 
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puts  into  motion  the  grcatcft  quantity  of  pro-  chap. 
du6livc  labour,  and  adds  the  grcaieft  value  to  the 
annual  produce.     That  which  is  employed  in  the 
trade  of  exportation,  has  the  lead  etfedt  of  any  of 
the  three,  '  "'*  ♦ 

The  country,   indeed,  which  has  not  capital 
fufficient   for  all   thofe   three  purpofcs,   has   not 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  opulence  for  which  it 
fccms  naturally  dcftined.     To  attempt,  however, 
prematurely,  and  with  an  infufficicnt  capital,  to 
do  all  the  three,  is  certainly  not  the  Ihorteft  way 
for  a  fociety,  no  more  than  it  would  be  for  an 
individual,    to    acquire    a   fufficient  one.      The 
capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation,  has  its 
limits  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  a  fingle  indi- 
vidual,  and   is   capable  of  executing  only   cer- 
tain purpofes.     The  capital  of  all  the  individuals 
of  a  nation  is  increafed  in  the  fame   manner  as 
that  of  a  fingle  individual,  by  their  continually 
accumulating  and  adding  to  it  whatever  they  fave 
out  of  their  revenue.     It  is  likely  to  increafe  the 
faded,  therefore,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  way 
that  affords  the  greated  revenue  to  all  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  country,  as  they  will  thus  be  en- 
abled  to  make   the   gre'ated  favings.      But  the 
revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  is 
neceffarily  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour. 

It  has  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  our  American  colonies  towards  wealth 
and  greatnefs,  that  almod  their  whole  capitals 
have  hitherto  been  employed  in  agriculture. 
They  have  no  manufadures,  thofe  houlehold  and 
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coarfcr  manufadlures  excepted  which  necefTarily 
accompany  the  progrcfs  of  agriculture,  and 
which  are  the  work  of  the  women  and  children 
in  every  private  family.  The  greater  part  both 
of  the  exportation  and  coafting  trade  of  Ame- 
rica, is  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  merchants 
who  refide  in  Great  Britain.  Even  the  (lores 
and  warehoufes  from  which  goods  are  retailed  in 
fome  provinces,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland, belong  many  of  them  to  merchants  who 
refide  in  the  mother  country,  and  afford  one  of 
the  few  inftances  of  the  retail  trade  of  a  fociety 
being  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  thofe  who  are 
not  refident  members  of  it.  Were  the  Ameri- 
cans, either  by  combination  or  by  any  other  fort 
of  violence,  to  ftop  the  importation  of  Euro- 
pean manufactures,  and,  by  thus  giving  a  mo- 
nopoly to  fuch  of  their  own  countrymen  as  could 
manufadure  the  like  goods,  divert  any  confi- 
derable  part  of  their  capital  into  this  employ- 
ment, they  would  retard  inftead  of  accelerating 
the  further  increafe  in  the  value  of  their  annual 
produce,  and  would  obftrudb  inftead  of  promot- 
ing the  progrefs  of  their  count,  y  towards  real 
wealth  and  greatnefs.  This  would  be  ftill  more 
the  cafe,  were  they  to  attempt,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, to  monopolize  to  thcmfelves  their  wholQ 
exportation  trade. 

The  courfe  of  human  profperity,  indeed,  feems 
fcarce  ever  to  have  been  of  fo  long  continuance 
as  to  enable  any  great  country  to  acquire  capital 
fufficient  for  all  thole  three  purpofesj  unlefs> 
perhaps,  we  give  credit  to  the  wonderful  ac- 
counts 
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Cdunts  of  the  wealth  and  cultivation  of  China,  c  ha  p. 
of  thofe  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  ancient 
(late  of  Indodan.  Even  thofe  three  countries* 
the  wealthie(V,  according  to  all  accounts,  that 
ever  were  in  the  world,  are  chiefly  renowned  for 
their  fuperiority  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  emi- 
nent for  foreign  trade.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
had  a  fuperftitious  antipathy  to  the  fea;  a  fuper. 
flition  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  prevails  among 
the  Indians;  and  the  Chinefe  have  never  excelled 
in  fore'gn  commerce.  The  greater  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  all  thofe  three  countries  feems 
to  have  been  al\^  :iys  exported  by  foreigners,  who 
gave  in  exchange  for  ,:  fonricthing  elfe  for  which 
they  found  a  demar!  mere,  frequently  gold  and 
filver.  *  ►  -  .  >» 

It  is  thus  th  ;t  the  fame  capital  will  in  any 
country  put  into  motion  a  greater  or  fmaller 
quantity  of  produfbive  labour,  and  add  a  greater 
or  fmall.T  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour,  according  to  the  different  pro- 
portions in  which  it  is  employed  in  agriculture, 
manufaftures,  and  wholcfale  trade.  The  differ- 
ence too  is  very  great,  according  to  the  different 
for:  of  wholefale  trade  in  which  any  part  of  it  is 
employed. 

All  wholefale  trade,  all  buying  in  order  to 
iell  again  by  wholefale,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
different  forts.  The  home  trade,  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  and  the  carrying  trade. 
The  home  trade  is  employed  in  purchafing  in  one 
part  of  the  fame  country,  and  felling  in  another, 
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o  o  K  the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  that  country.  It 
comprehends  both  the  inland  and  the  coafting 
trade.  The  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is  em- 
ployed in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for  home 
Confumption.  The  carrying  trade  is  employed 
in  tranfading  the  commerce  of  foreign  countries, 
or  in  carrying  the  furplus  produce  of  one  to  an- 
other. '  ■      '■     "  "^•-'-      '      -'^  •  '- 

The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchafing 
in  one  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  fell  in  an- 
other the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  that  country, 
generally  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  two 
diftiniSt  capitals  that  had  both  been  employed  in 
the  agriculture  or  manufadurcs  of  that  country, 
and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that  em- 
ployment. When  it  fends  out  from  the  refidence 
of  the  merchant  a  certain  value  of  commodities, 
it  generally  brings  back  in  return  at  leaft  an  equal 
value  of  other  commodities.  When  both  are  the 
produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  it  neccffarily  re- 
places by  every  fuch  operation  two  diftinft  ca- 
pitals, which  had  both  been  employed  in  fupport- 
ing  produftive  labour,  and  thereby  enables  them 
to  continue  that  fupport.  The  capital  which 
fends  Scotch  manufadlures  to  London,  and  brings 
back  Englilh  corn  and  manufadlures  to  Edin- 
burgh, neceflarily  replaces,  by  every  fuch  ope- 
ration, two  Britifh  capitals  which  had  both  been 
employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufadtures  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  capital  employed  in  purchafing  foreign 
goods  for  home-confumption,  when  this  purchafe 
it  made  with  the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry, 
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replaces  too,  by  every  fuch  operation,  two  dif-  chap. 
tin6t  capitals :  but  one  of  them  only  is  employed 
in  fupporting  domeftic  induftry.  The  capital 
which  fends  Britilh  goods  to  Portugal,  and  . 
brings  back  Portuguefe  goods  to  Great  Britain, 
replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  only  one  Britifh 
capital.  The  other  is  a  Portuguefe  one.  Though 
the  returns,  therefore,  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  (hould  be  as  quick  as  thofe  of  the 
honne-tradj,  the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give 
but  one  half  the  encouragement  to  the  induftry 
or  produftive  labour  of  the  country. 

But  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption are  very  feldom  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  the 
home-trade.  The  returns  of  the  home-trade 
generally  come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  fometimes  three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 
The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  confumptioa 
feldom  come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
fometimes  not  till  after  two  or  three  years.  A 
capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home- trade, 
will  fometimes  make  twelve  operations,  or  be 
fent  out  and  returned  twelve  times,  before  a  ca-. 
pital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion has  made  one.  If  the  capitals  are  equal, 
therefore,  the  one  will  give  four  and  twenty 
times  more  encouragement  and  fupport  to  the 
induftry  of  the  country  than  the  other. 

The  foreign  goods  for  home- confumption  may 
fometimes  be  purchafed,  not  with  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induftry,  but  with  fome  other  foreign 
goods.  Thefe  lalt,  however,  muft  have  been 
purchafed  cither  immediately  with   the  produce 
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B  o  o  K  of  domeftic   induftry,    or   with    fomething    elfe 
that  had  been  purchafed  with  it  j  for,  the  cafe  of 
war  and  conqueft   excepted,   foreign  goods  can 
never  be   acquired,  but  in  exchange  for  fome- 
thing that  had  been  produced  at   home,   either 
immediately,  or  after  two  or  more  different  ex- 
changes.     The   effcdls,    therefore,    of  a  capital 
employed  in  fuch  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of 
confumption,  are,  in  every  refpeft,  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  one  employed  in  the  moft  direft  trade  of 
the  fame  kind,  except  that  the  final  returns  are 
likely  to  be  dill  more  diftant,  as  they  muil  de- 
pend upon  the  returns  of  two  or  three  diftinft 
foreign  trades.     If  the  hemp  and  flax  of  Riga  are 
purchafed  with  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,   which 
had  been   purchafed   with   Britifli   manufadtures, 
the  merchant  muft  wait  for  the  returns  of  two 
diftinft  foreign  trades  before  he  can  employ  the 
fame  capital  in  repurchafing  a  like  quantity  of 
Britifli  manufactures.     If  the  tobacco   of  Virgi- 
nia had  been  purchafed,  not  with  Britifh  manu- 
faftures,  but  with  the  fugar  and  rum  of  Jamaica 
which    had    been    purchafed   with   thofe   manu- 
fa(?lures,   he  muft  wait  for  the  returns  of  three. 
If  thofe  two  or  three  diftinft  foreign  trades  Ihould 
happen  to  be  carried  on  by  two  or  three  diftin«51: 
merchants,   of  whom  the  fecond  buys  the  goods 
imported   by  the  firft,  and  the  third  buys  thofe 
imported  by  the  fecond,  in  order  to  export  them 
again,   each   merchant  indeed   will    in    this   cafe 
receive   the    returns   of   his    own    capital    more 
quickly ;  but  the  final  returns  of  the  whole  capi- 
tal employed  in  the  trade  will  be  juft  as  flow  as 
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ever.  Whether  the  whole  capital  employed  In  c  h  a  p. 
fuch  a  round-about  trade  belong  to  one  merchant 
or  to  three,  can  make  no  difference  with  regard 
to  the  country,  though  it  may  with  regard  to  the 
particular  merchants.  Three  times  a  greater 
capital  muft  in  both  cafes  be  employer',  in  order 
to  exchange  a  certain  value  of  Britifli  manufac- 
tures for  a  certain  quantity  of  flax  and  hemp, 
than  would  have  been  neceflary,  had  the  manu- 
faftures  and  the  flax  and  hemp  been  direftly  ex- 
changed for  one  another.  The  whole  capital 
employed,  therefore,  in  fuch  a  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  will  generally  give 
lefs  encouragement  and  fupport  to  the  produc- 
tive labour  of  the  country^  than  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  a  more  diredt  trade  of  the  fame 
kind.  .  ■ 

Whatever  be  the  foreign  commodity  with 
which  the  foreign  goods  for  home- confumption 
are  purchafed,  it  can  occafion  no  efTential  differ- 
ence either  in  the  nature  of  the  trade,  or  in  the 
encouragement  and  fupport  which  it  can  give  to 
the  produftive  labour  of  the  country  from  which 
it  is  carried  on.  If  they  are  purchafed  with  the 
gold  of  Brazil,  for  example,  or  with  the  filver  of 
Peru,  this  gold  and  filver,  like  the  tobacco  of 
Virginia,  muft  have  been  purchafed  with  fome- 
thing  that  either  was  the  produce  of  the  induftry 
of  the  country,  or  that  had  been  purchafed  witL 
fomething  elfe  that  was  fo.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  produdlive  labour  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  gold  and  filver,  has  all 
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B  o  o  K  the  advantages  and  all  the  inconvcniencies  of  any, 
'*•  other  equally  round-about  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption,  and  will  repla:e  jufl:  as  faft  or  juft  as 
flow  the  capital  which  <s  imnnediately  employed 
in  fupporting  that  produflive  labour.  It  feems 
even  to  have  one  advantage  over  any  other 
equally  round-about  foreign  trade.  The  tranf- 
portation  of  thofe  metals  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, on  account  of  their  fmall  bulk  and  great 
value,  is  lefs  expcnfive  than  that  of  almoft  any 
other  foreign  goods  of  equal  value.  Their 
freight  is  much  lefs,  and  their  infurance  not 
greater;  and  no  goods,  befides,  are  lefs  liable 
to  fufFer  by  the  cr.rriage.  An  equal  quantify  of 
foreign  goods,  therefore,  may  frequently  be  pur- 
chafed  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induftry,  by  the  inter /ention  of  gold 
and  filver,  than  by  that  of  any  other  foreign 
goods.  The  demand  of  the  country  may  fre- 
quently, in  this  manner,  be  fupplied  more  com- 
pletely and  at  a  fmaller  expence  than  in  any 
other.  Whether,  by  the  continual  exportation 
of  thofe  metals,  a  trade  of  this  kind  is  likely  to 
impoverifh  the  country  from  %^hich  it  is  carried 
on,  in  any  other  way,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
examine  at  great  length  hereafter. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which 
is  employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  ale  .^ether 
withdrawn  from  fupporting  the  produftive  la- 
bour of  that  particular  country,  to  fupport  that 
of  fome  foreign  countries.  Though  it  may  re- 
place by  every  operation  two  dikmdl  capita]s> 
yet  neither  of  them  belongs  to  that  particular 
.  S  country. 
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country.  The  capital  of  the  Dutch  merchant,  chap. 
which  carries  the  corn  of  Poland  to  J*ortoga1,  ^' 
and  brings  back  the  fruits  and  wmes  of  Portugal 
to  Poland,  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  two 
capitals,  neither  of  which  had  been  employed  in 
fupporting  the  produ6live  labour  of  Holland; 
but  one  of  them  in  fupporting  that  of  Poland, 
and  the  other  that  of  Portugal.  The  profits 
only  return  regularly  to  Holland,  and  conHitutc 
the  whole  addition  which  this  trade  necefiarily 
makes  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  that  country.  When,  indeed,  the  cai 
rying  trade  of  any  particular  country  is  carried 
on  with  the  ihips  and  failors  of  that  country,  that 
part  of  ihe  capital  employed  in  it  which  pays  the 
freight,  is  dillributed  among,  and  puts  into  mo- 
tion, a  certain  number  of  produflive  labourers  of 
that  country.  Almofl  all  nations  that  have  had 
any  conlidcrable  Ihare  of  the  carrying  trade  iiave, 
in  fad,  carried  it  on  in  this  manner.  The  trade 
itfelf  has  probably  derived  its  name  from  it,  the 
people  of  fuch  countries  being  the  carriers  to 
other  countries.  It  does  not,  however,  ieem 
eflential  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  that  it  Ihould 
be  fo.  A  Dutch  merchant  may,  for  example, 
employ  his  capital  in  tranfafting  the  commerce 
of  Poland  and  Portugal,  by  carrying  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  one  to  the  other,  not  in 
Dutch,  but  in  Britilh  bottoms.  It  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  he  adually  does  fo  upon  fome  parti- 
cular occafions.  It  is  upon  this  account,  howev' -^ 
that  tie  carrying  trav:*e  has  been  fuppofed  per  ;.i- 
liarly  advantageous  to  fuch  a  country  as  Great 
Vol.  II.  F  Britain, 
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B  o  o  K  Briciin,  of  which  the  defence  and  fecurity  depend 
upon  the  number  of  its  failors  and  (hipping. 
But  the  fame  capital  may  employ  as  many  failors 
and  (hipping  either  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption,  or  even  in  the  home-trade,  when  car- 
ried on  by  coafting  vcfTels,  as  it  could  in  the 
carrying  traJn,*  The  number  of  failors  and 
,£h^iiping  which  any  particular  capital  can  employ^ 
dors  nor  dcpiri  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
but  partly  upon  the  bulk  of  the  goods  in  propor- 
tion to  their  value,  and  partly  upon  the  di(tance 
of  the  ports  brween  which  they  are  to  be  car- 
ried j  chiefly  upon  the  former  of  thofc  two  cir- 
cumflT  ces.  The  coal-trade  from  Newcaftle  to 
London,  for  example,  employs  more  (hipping 
than  all  the  carrying  trade  of  England,  though 
the  ports  are  at  no  great  diftance.  To  force, 
therefore,  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  a 
larger  (hare  of  the  capital  of  any  country  into 
the  carrying  trade,  than  what  would  naturally  go 
to  it,  will  not  always  necelTarily  increafe  the  (hip- 
ping of  that  country.      I.  K      .         :....J     :■■■    J;      .: 

I  The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  thehomc- 
.  trade  of  any  country  will  generally  give  encou- 
ragement and  fupport  to  a  greater  quantity  of 
produftive  labour  in  that  country,  and  increafe 
the  value  of  its  annual  produce  more  than  an  equal 
capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption:  and  the  capital  employed  in  this  lat- 
ter trade  has  in  both  thefe  refpedts  a  (lill  greater 
advantage  over  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade.  The  riches,  and,  Cg  far  as  power 
depends  upon  riches,  the  power  of  every  country, 
'.;,?  inufl; 
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muft  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  ^  ha  p. 
annual  produce,  the  fund  from  which  z\\  taxes 
muft  ukimately  be  paid.  But  the  great  objeft 
of  the  political  CEConomy  of  every  country,  is 
to  increafe  the  riches  and  power  of  that  country. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  give  no  preference  nor 
fuperior  encouragement  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  above  the  home-trade,  nor  to  the 
carrying  trade  above  either  of  the  other  two.  It 
ought  neither  to  force  nor  to  allure  into  either  of 
thofe  two  channels,  a  greater  (hare  of  the  capital 
of  the  country  than  what  would  naturally  flow 
into  them  of  its  own  accord.  ■      ,  '     ^ 

Each  of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade, 
however,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  necef- 
fary  and  unavoidable,  when  the  courfe  of  things, 
without  any  conftraint  or  violence,  naturally  in- 
troduces it,  -    '      ^ 

When  the  produce  of  any  particular  branch 
of  induftry  exceeds  what  the  demand  of  the 
country  requires,  the  furplus  muft  be  fent  abroad, 
and  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which  there  is 
a  demand  at  home.  Without  fuch  exportation, 
a  part  of  the  produdlivc  labour  of  the  country 
mud  ceafe,  and  the  value  of  its  annual  produce 
dimini(h.  The  land  and  labour  of  Great  Bri- 
tain produce  generally  more  corn,  woollens, 
and  hard  ware,  than  the  demand  of  the  home- 
market  requires.  The  furplus  part  of  them, 
therefore,  muft  be  fent  abroad,  and  exchanged 
for  fomething  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at 
home.  It  is  only  by  means  of  fuch  exportation, 
that  this  furplus  can  acquire  a  value  fuffioient  to 
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BOOK  compenfate  the  labour  and  cxpcncc  of  producing 
it.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  coaft,  and 
th^  banks  of  all  navigable  rivers,  are  advan- 
tageous fituatlons  for  induftry,  only  becaufe  they 
facilitate  the  exportation  and  exchange  of  fuch 
furplus  produce  for  fomething  elfe  which  is  more 
in  demand  there. 

When  the  foreign  goods  which  are  thus  pur- 
chafcd  with  the  furplus  produce  of  domeftic  in- 
duftry  exceed  the  demand  of  the  home- marker, 
the  furplus  part  of  them  mud  be  fent  abroad 
again,  and  exchanged  for  fomething  more  in 
demand  at  home.  About  ninety- fix  thoufand 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  are  annually  purchafed  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  with  a  part  of  the  fur- 
plus produce  of  BritiQi  indudry.  But  the  de- 
mand of  Great  Britain  does  not  require,  per- 
haps, more  than  fourteen  thoufand.  If  the 
remaining  eighty- two  thoufand,  therefore,  could 
not  be  fent  abroad  and  exchanged  for  fomething 
more  in  demand  at  home,  the  importation  of 
them  muft  reafe  immediately,  and  with  it  the 
produdive  labour  of  all  thofe  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  who  are  at  prefent  employed  ia 
preparing  the  goods  with  which  thefe  eighty-two 
thoufand  hogfheads  are  annually  purchafed. 
Thofe  goods,  which  are  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain,  having  no 
market  at  home,  and  being  deprived  of  that 
which  they  had  abroad,  mufl  ceafe  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  mofl  round-about  foreign  trade  of 
confumption,  therefore,  may,  upon  fome  occa- 
fions,  be  as  neceffaiy  for  fupporting  the  produc- 
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tive  labour  of  the  country,  and  the  value  of  Its  chap. 
annual  produce,  as  the  molt  dircft. 

When  the  capital  (lock  of  any  country  is  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  be  all 
employed  in  fupplying  the  confumption,  and 
fupporting  the  produdlive  labour  of  that  parti- 
cular country,  the  furplus  part  of  it  naturally 
difgorges  itfelf  into  the  carrying  trade,  and  is 
employed  in  performing  the  fame  offices  to  other 
countries.  The  carrying  trade  is  the  natural 
effedl  and  fymptom  of  great  national  wealth  j  but 
it  does  not  feem  to  be  the  natural  caufe  of  it. 
Thofe  ftatefmen  who  have  been  difpofed  to  fa- 
vour it  with  particular  encouragements,  feem  to 
have  miftaken  the  cfFeft  and  fymptom  for  the 
caufe.  Holland,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  land  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  by 
far  the  richeft  country  in  Europe,  has,  accord- 
ingly, the  greateft  ihare  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe.  Englrir.d,  perhaps  the  fecond  richeft 
country  of  Europe,  is  likewife  fuppofed  to  have 
a  confiderable  Ihare  ol  It;  though  what  com- 
monly pafles  for  the  carrying  trade  of  England, 
will  frequently,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  no  rr.ore 
than  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion. Such  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  trades 
which  carry  the  goods  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  In- 
dies, and  of  America,  to  different  European 
markets.  Thofc  inroods  are  generally  purchafed 
either  immediately  with  the  produce  of  Britifh 
induftry,  or  with  fomething  elfe  which  had  been 
purchafed  with  that  produce,  and  the  final  re- 
turns of  thole  trades  are  generally  ufed  or  con- 
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*  °  ,^  '^  fumed  in  Great  Britain.  The  trade  which  is 
carried  on  in  Britifh  bottoms  between  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fome  trade 
cf  the  fame  kind  carried  on  by  Britifh  merchant! 
between  the  different  ports  of  India,  make,  per- 
haps, the  principal  branches  of  what  is  properly 
the  carrying  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

The  extent  of  the  home- trade  and  of  the  ca- 
pital which  can  be  employed  in  it,  is  neceffarily 
limited  by  the  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  all 
thofc  diftant  places  within  the  country  which 
have  occafion  to  exchange  their  refpeflive  pro- 
duftions  with  one  another.  That  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  by  the  value  of  the  fur- 
plus  produce  of  the  whole  country  and  of  what 
can  be  purchafed  with  it.  That  of  the  carrying 
trade,  by  the  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  all 
the  different  countries  in  the  world.  Its  poffible 
cxtenr,  therefore,  is  in  a  manner  infinite  in  com- 
parilon  of  that  of  the  other  two,  and  is  capable 
of  abforbing  the  gre.  "left  capitals. 

The  confideration  of  his  own  private  profit,  is 
the  fole  motive  which  determines  the  owner  of 
any  capital  to  employ  it  eith(r  in  agriculture,  in 
}nanufa6lures,  or  in  fome  particular  branch  of 
the  wholefale  or  retail  trade.  The  different 
quantities  of  produdtive  labour  which  it  may  put 
into  motion,  and  the  different  values  which  it 
may  add  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety,  according  as  it  is  employed 
in  one  or  other  of  thofe  different  ways,  never 
enter  into  his  thoughts.  In  countries,  there- 
fore, where  agriculture  is  the  rooft  profitable  of 
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all  employments,  and  fanring  and  improving  the  c  h  a  p. 
moft  diredt  roads  to  a  fplendid  fortune,  the  ca- 
pitals of  individuals  will   naturally  be  employed 
in  the  manner  mo(b  advantageous  to  the  whole 
fociety.      The   profits   of  agriculture,    however^ 
feem  to  have  no  fuperiority  over  thofe  of  other 
employments  in  any  part  of  Europe.     Projeflors, 
indeed,  in  every  corner  of  it,  have  within  thefc 
few  years  amufed  the  public  with  mod  magnifi- 
cent accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  land.    Withouc 
entering  into  any   particular  difcufTion  of  their 
calculations,  a  very  (imple  obfervation  may   fa- 
tisfy  us   that  the  rcfult  of  them  muft  be  falfe. 
We  fee  every  day  the  moft  fplendid  fortunes  that 
have  beei.  acquired  in  the  courfe  of  a  fingle  life 
by  trade   and   manufaffcures,    frequendy   from   a 
very  fmall  capital,   fometimcs  from  no   capital. 
A  fingle  indance  of  fuch  a  fortune  acquired  by 
agriculture  in  the  fame  time,  and  from  fuch  a 
capital,   has  not,    perhaps,  occurred  in  Europe 
during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century.     In  all 
the  great  countries  of  Europe,  however,   much 
good  land  dill    remains   uncultivated,    and  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  cultivated^  is  far  from  be- 
ing improved  to  the  degree  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable.   Agriculture,   therefore,   is  almoft  every- 
where capable  of  abforbing  a  much  greater  capi- 
tal than  has  ever  yet  been  employed  in  it.    Whait 
circumflances  in  the  policy  of  Europe  have  given 
the  trades  which  are  carried  on  in  towns  fo  great 
an  advantage  over  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
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BOOK  country,  that  private  perfons  frequently  find  it 
more  io*  titeir  advantage  to  employ  their  capitals 
in  tl.<.  vroii  diilant  carrying  trades  of  A(ia  and 
America,  than  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mo(V  fertile  fields  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, 1  (hall  endeavour  to  explain  at  fuU 
length  in  the  two  following  books,       .  .  \ 
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Of  the    different  Progrefs    of  Opulence  in 
different  Nations. 
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CHAP.    I. 


0/  the  natural  Progrgfs  of  Opulence* 

THE  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  fo-  book 
ciety,  is  that  carried  on  between  the  inha-  ^ 
bitants  of  the  town  and  thofe  of  the  country.  It 
confids  in  the  exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured 
produce,  cither  immediately,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  money,  or  of  fomc  fort  of  paper  which  re- 
prefents  money.  The  country  fupplies  the  town 
with  the  means  of  fubfiftencc,  and  the  materials 
of  manufafturc.  The  town  repays  this  fupply 
by  fending  back  a  part  of  the  manufactured  pro« 
duce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
town,  in  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any 
reproduction  of  fu'"»ftances,  may  very  properly 
be  faid  to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  fubfiftence 
from  the  country.  We  muft  not,  however, 
upon  this  account,  imagine  that  the  gain  of  the 
town  is  the  lofs  of  the  country.  The  gains  of 
both  are  mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  the  divi- 
fion  of  labour  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes, 
advantageous  to  all  the  different  perfons  em** 
ployed  in  the  various  occupations  into  which  it  is 
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fubdivided.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
purchafc  of  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  ma- 
nufaftured  goods,  with  the  produce  of  a  much 
fraallcr  quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than  they 
mud  have  employed  had  they  attempted  to  pre- 
pare them  themfelves.  The  town  affords  a  mar- 
ket for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country,  or 
what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivators,  and  it  is  there  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  exchange  it  for  fomething  elfe 
which  is  in  demand  among  them.  The  greater 
the  number  and  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  the  more  cxtenfive  is  the  market  which 
it  affords  to  thofe  of  the  country  -,  and  the  more 
cxtenfive  that  market,  it  is  always  the  more 
advantageous  to  a  great  number.  The  corn 
which  grows  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  fells 
there  for  the  fame  price  with  that  which  comes 
from  twenty  miles  diftance.  But  the  price  of 
the  latter  muft  generally,  not  only  pay  the  ex- 
pence  of  raifing  and  bringing  it  to  market,  but 
afford  too  the  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture  to 
the  farmer.  The  proprietors  and  cultivators  of 
the  country,  therefore,  which  lies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  over  and  above  the  or- 
dinary profits  of  agriculture,  gain,  in  the  price 
of  what  they  fell,  the  whole  value  of  the  car- 
riage o^  the  like  produce  that  is  brought  from 
more  diftant  parts,  and  they  fave,  befides,  the 
whole  value  of  this  carriage  in  the  price  of  what 
they  buy.  Compare  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  confiderable  town, 
with  that  of  thofe  which  lie  at    fume    diftance 
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from  ie>  and  you  wt.11  cafily  fatisfy  yourfelf  how  c  ha  p. 
much  the  country  is  benefited  by  the  commerce 
of  the  town.  Among  all  the  abfurd  fpeculations 
that  have  been  propagated  concerning  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that 
cither  the  country  lofes  by  its  commerce  with  the 
town,  or  the  town  by  that  with  the  country  which 
maintains  it. 

As  fubfiftence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prior 
to  conveniency  and  luxury,  fo  the  induftry  which 
procures  the  former,  mutt  neceflarily  be  prior  to 
that  which  minifters  to  the  latter.  The  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  country,  there- 
fore, which  affords  fubfiftence,  mutt,  neceffarily, 
be  prior  to  the  increafe  of  the  town,  which  fur- 
nifhes  c^nly  the  means  of  conveniency  and  luxury. 
It  is  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country  only,  or 
what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivators,  that  conftitutes  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  town,  which  can  therefore  increafe  6nly  with 
the  increafe  of  this  furplus  produce.  The  town, 
indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole  fub- 
fiftence from  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood, 
or  <:ven  from  the  territory  to  which  it  belongs, 
but  from  very  diftant  countries;  anu  this, 
though  it  forms  no  exception  from  the  gene- 
ral rule^  has  occafioned  confiderable  variations 
in  the  progrefs  of  opulence  in  different  ages  and 
nations. 

That  order  of  things  which  necefllty  impofes 
in  general,  though  not  in  every  particular  coun- 
try, is,  in  every  particulrr  country,  promoted  by 
the  natural  inclinations  of  man.     If  human  infti- 
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BOOK  tutions  had  never  thwarted  thofe  natural  inclina- 
tions, the  towns  could  no- where  have  increafed 
beyond   what    the   improvement   and   cultivation 
of  the  territory  in  which  they  were  fituated   could 
fupport;  till  fuch  time,  at  lealt,  as  the  whole  of 
that  territory  was  completely   cultivated  and  im- 
proved.     Upon  equal,    or   nearly   equal  profits, 
moft   men    will    chufe   to  employ   their  capitals 
rather    in    the    improvement    and  cultivation  of 
land,  than  either  in   manufadures    or   in  foreign 
trade.     The  man   who   employs    his    capital    in 
land,  has   it  more  under  his  viev/  and  command, 
and  his  fortune  is  much  Icfs  liable  to  accidents, 
than  that  of  tiie  trader,  who  is  obliged  frequendy 
to   commit   it,    not   only   to    the  winds  and  the 
waves,    but  to   the  more  uncertain  elements  of 
human  folly  and  injuftice,  by  giving  great  credits 
in  diftant  countries  to  men,  with  whofe  charadler 
and  fituation  he    can    feldom   be  thoroughly   ac- 
quainted.     The  capital  of  the  landlord,   on  the 
contrary,  which  is  fixed  in  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  feems  to  be  as  well  fecured  as  the  nature 
of  human  affairs  can  admit  of.     The  beauty  of 
the   country   befides,  the  pleafures   of  a  country 
life,  the  tranquillity  of  mind   which   it  promifes, 
and  wherever  the  injutlice  of  human   laws  does 
not  difturb  it,  the  independency   which   it  really 
altordo,    have  charms    that    more    or  lefs  attrad 
every  body;  and  as  to  cultivate  the   ground  was 
the  original  deftination   of  man,  fo  in  every  flage 
of  his  exigence  he  feems  to  retain  n  prediledkion 
for  this  primitive  employment. 
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Without  the  afliftance  of"  feme  artificers,  in-  chap* 
deed,    the  cultivation   of  land  cannot  be   carried        '* 
on,  but   with  great  inconveniency  and    continual 
interruption.     Smiths,  carpenters,   wheel- \vrights> 
and    plough-wrights,     mafons,    and    bricklayers, 
tanners,    flioemakers,    and    taylors,    are    people, 
whole   fcrvice  the    farnrser   has  frequent  occafion 
for.     Such   artificers    too  ftand,    occafionally,  in 
need  of  the  afiiftance  of  one  another;  and  as  their 
refidence   is   not,  like   that   of  the    farmer,    ne- 
celTarily  tied  down  to  a  precife  fpot,  they   natu- 
rally fettle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another, 
and  thus   form  a   fmall  town   or  village.      The 
butcher,  the   brewer,    and   the  baker,    foon  join 
them,  together    with    many   other  artificers    ant 
retailers,    neceflary  or  ufeful   for   fupplying  their 
occafional  wants,    and    who    contribute    ftill  fur- 
ther to  augment  the  town.     The    inhabitants  of 
the  town  and   thofe  of  the  country  are  mutually 
the  fervants  of  one  another.     The  town  is  a  con- 
tinual fair  or  market,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the   country   refort,    in  order '  to    exchange  their 
rude  for  manufaflured  produce.     It   is  this  com- 
merce "  bich  fuppiics  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
Loth   with   the  materials   of  their  work,  and  the 
means  of  their  fubfiftence.     The  quantity  of  the 
finiflied  work  which  they  fell   to  the  inhabitants 
of    the    country,    neceflarily  regulates   the  quan- 
tity of  the  materials    and  provifions  which   they 
buy.     Neither  their  employment  nor  fubfiftence, 
therefore,  can  axigment,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
augmentation  of  the    demand   from  the  country 
for  finilhed  workj  and  this  denland  can  augment 
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BOOK  only  in  proportion  to  the  cxtcnfion  of  improve- 
,  '"•  mcnt  and  cultivation.  Had  human  inltitutions, 
therefore,  never  difturbed  the  natural  courfe  of 
things,  the  progrefTive  wealth  and  increafe  of  the 
towns  would,  in  every  political  fociety,  be  con- 
fequcntial,  and  in  proportion  to  the  improvemenil 
ar.d  cultivation  of  the  territory  or  country. 

In  our  North  American  colonies,  wliere  un- 
cultivated land  is  ftill  to  be  had  upon  eafy  terms, 
no  manufadlures  for  diftant  fale  have  ^ver  yet 
been  cftablilhed  in  any  of  their  towns.  When 
an  artificer  has  acquired  a  little  more  ftock  than 
is  neceflary  for  carrying  on  his  own  bufinefs  in 
fupplying  the  neighbouring  country,  he  does 
not,  in  North  America,  attempt  to  eftablifh  with 
it  a  manufadlure  for  more  diftant  fale,  but  em- 
ploys it  in  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of  un- 
culrivated  land.  From  artificer  he  becomes 
planter,  and  neither  the  large  wages  nor  the  eafy 
fubfiftence  which  that  country  affords  to  arti- 
ficers, can  bribe  him  rather  to  work  for  other 
people  than  for  himfelf.  He  feels  that  an  artifi- 
cer is  the  fervant  of  his  cuftomers,  from  whom 
he  derives  his  fubfiftence  j  but  that  a  planter  who 
cultivates  his  own  land,  and  derives  his  neceflary 
fubfiftence  from  the  labour  of  his  own  family* 
is  really  a  mafter,  and  independent  of  all  the 
world. 

In  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is 
cither  no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  that  can  be 
had  upon  eafy  terms,  every  artificer  who  has  ac- 
ijuired  more  ftock  than  he  can  employ  in  the  oc- 
cafional  jobs  of  the  neighbourhood,  endeavours  to 

prepare 
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prepare  work  for  more  diftant  fale.  The  fmith  chap. 
erefts  fome  fort  of  iron,  the  weaver  fome  fore  o^  <  i^*.  ^ 
linen  or  woollen  manufadiiory.  Thofe  different 
manufaffcures  come,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  be 
gradually  fubdivided,  and  thereby  improved  and 
refined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  which  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  and  which  it  is  therefore  un- 
neceffary  to  explain  any  further. 

In  feeking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  manu- 
fadtures  are,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
naturally  preferred  to  foreign  commerce,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  agriculture  is  naturally  preferred 
to  manufafturcb.  As  the  capital  of  the  landlord 
or  farmer  is  more  fecurc  than  that  of  the  manu- 
fadurer,  fo  the  capital  of  the  manufafturer,  be- 
ing at  all  times  more  within  his  view  and  com- 
mand, is  more  lecure  than  that  of  the  foreign 
merchant.  In  every  period,  indeed,  of  every  fo- 
ciety,  the  furplus  part  both  of  the  rude  and  ma- 
nufaftured  produce,  or  that  for  which  there  is 
no  demand  at  home,  muft  be  fent  abroad  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which 
there  is  fome  demand  at  home.  But  whether 
the  capital,  which  carries  this  furplus  produce 
abroad,  be  a  foreign  or  a  domeftic  one,  is  of 
very  little  importance.  If  the  fociety  has  not 
acquired  fufficient  capital  both  to  cultivate  ail 
its  lands,  and  to  manufadlure  in  the  completeft 
manner  the  whole  of  its  rude  produce,  there  is 
€ven  a  confiderabie  advantage  that  that  rude 
produce  Ihould  be  exported  by  a  foreign  capi- 
tal, in  order  that  the  whole  ftork  of  the  fociety 
may  be  employed,  in  more  ufeful  purpofes.  The 
^  wealth 
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BOOK   wealth  of  ancient  Eeypt,  that  of  China  and  In- 
III  • 

doftan,  fufficicntiy  demonftrate  that  a  nation  may 

attain  a  very  high  degree  of  opulence,  though 
the  greater  part  of  its  exportation  trade  be  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners.  The  progrefs  of  our 
North  American  and  Weft  Indian  colonies  would 
have  been  much  Icfs  rapid,  had  no  capital  but 
what  be  , . ,  '  to  themfelves  been  employed  in 
export:         wir  furplus  produce. 

AccoaDing  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  evtry 
growing  fociety  is,  firft,  direded  to  agriculture, 
.afterwards  to  manufadlures,  and  laft  of  all  to 
foreign  commerce.  This  order  of  things  is  fo 
very  natural,  that  in  every  fociety  that  had  any 
territory,  it  has  always,  I  believe,  been  in  fome 
degree  obferved.  Some  of  their  lands  muft  have 
been  cultivated  before  any  confiderable  towns 
could  be  eftablilhed,  and  fome  fort  of  coarfc  in- 
duftry  of  the  manufafturing  kind  muft  have  been 
carried  on  in  thofe  towns,  before  they  could  well 
think  of  employing  themfelves  in  foreign  com- 
merce» 

But  though  this  natural  order  of  things  muft 
have  taken  place  in  fome  degree  in  every  fuch 
fociety,  it  has  in  all  the  modern  ftates  of  Eu>« 
rope,  been,  in  many  refpedts,  entirely  inverted* 
Th«j  foreign  commerce  of  fame  of  their  cities 
has  introduced  all  their  finer  manufadures,  or 
fuch  as  were  fit  for  diftant  fak ;  and  manufadtures 
and  foreign  commerce  together,  have  given  birth 
fo  the  principal  improvements  of  agriculture. 
The  manners  and  cuitoms  which  the  nature  of 
.    *..  their 
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their  original  government  introduced,  and  which  chap. 
remained  after   that   government   was   greatly  al- 
tered, neceflTarily  forced  them  into  this  unnatural 
and  retrograde  order.  "»  '      ?^  '     ^.      ' 


CHAP.    II. 


di^' 


of 
;heir 


0/  the  Dijcouragement  of  Agriculture  in  the  ancient 
State  of  Europe  after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire, 

\X7HEN  the  German  and  Scythian  nations 
over-ran  the  weftern  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  confufions  which  followed  fo 
great  a  revolution  lafted  for  feveral  centuries. 
The  rapine  and  violence  which  the  barbarians  ex- 
ercifed  againft  the  ancient  inhabitants,  interrupted 
the  commerce  between  the  towns  and  the  country. 
The  towns  were  deferted,  and  the  country  was 
left  uncultivated,  and  the  weftern  provinces  of 
Europe,  which  had  enjoyed  a  confiderablc  de- 
gree of  opulence  under  the  Roman  empire,  funk 
into  the  loweft  ftate  of  poverty  and  barbarifm. 
During  the  continuance  of  thofe  confufions,  the 
chiefs  and  principal  leaders  of  thofe  nations,  ac- 
quired or  ufurped  to  themfelves  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  oi  thofe  countries.  A  great  part  of 
them  was  uncultivated  J  but  no  part  of  them, 
whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  was  left 
without  a  proprietor.  All  of  them  were  en- 
VoL.  II.  G  groffed. 
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B  o^o  K  grolfcd,  and  the  greater  part  by  a  few  great  pro* 

prictors^  ; '-  v..  .a  ;^^:ivt,;^i  :.  h  :.  ^^M'-f  v":'  •:,'^»: 
This  original  engrofTing  of  uncultivated  lands* 
though  a  great,  might  have  been  but  a  tranfitory 
evil.  They  might  foon  have  been  divided 
again,  and  broke  into  fmall  parcels  eithef*  by 
fucceffion  or  by  alienation.  The  law  of  pnn»:>- 
geniturc  hindered  them  from  beit.g  divided  by 
fuccelTion  :  the  introdudlion  of  entails  prevented 
their  being  broke  into  fmall  parcels  by  alien- 
ation. 

When  land,  like  moveables,  is  confidered  as 
the  means  onily  of  fubfiftence  and  enjoyment,  the 
natural  law  of  fuccefllon  dividei»  it,  like  them, 
among  all  the  children  of  th',  family ;  of  all  of 
whom  the  fubfiftence  and  enjoyment  may  be  fup- 
pofed  equally  dear  to  the  father.  This  natural 
law  of  fuccefiion  accordingly  took  place  among 
the  Romans,  who  made  no  more  diftinftion  be- 
tween elder  and  younger,  between  male  and  fe- 
male, in  the  inheritance  of  lands,  than  we  do  in 
the  diftribution  of  moveables.  But  when  land 
was  confidered  9s  the  means,  not  of  fubfiftence 
merely,  but  of  power  and  proteftion^  it  was 
thought  better  that  it  IhouU  defcend  undivided 
to  one.  In  thofe  difordcriy  times,  every  great 
landlord  was  a  fort  of  petty  prince.  His  tenants 
were  his  fubjefls.  He  was  their  judge,  and  in 
fome  refpefts  their  legiflator  in  peace,  and  their 
leader  in  war.  He  made  war  according  to  his 
own  difcretion,  frequently  againft  his  neighbours, 
and  fometimes  againft  his  fovcreign.  The  fe- 
curity  of  a  landed  eftate,  therefore,  the  protection 
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which  its  owner  could  afford  to  thofc  who  dwelt  c  ha  p. 
on   it,  depended  upon  its  greatnefs.     To  divide 
it  was  to  ruin  it,  and  to  ^xpofe  every  part  of  it  to 
be  oppreflfed  and  fwallowed  up  by  the  incurfions 
of  its  neighbours.      The  law    of  primogeniture, 
therefore,  came  to  take  place,  not  immediately, 
indeed,  but  in  procefs  of  time,  in  the  fucceflion 
of  landed  eftates,  for  the  fame  reafon    that  it  has 
generally   taken    place    in   that  of    monarchies, 
though  not  always  at  their  Ht  ft  inftitution.     That 
r'vw   power,  and   confequently  the  fecarity  of  the 
monarchy,  may  not  be  weakened  by  divifion,  it 
muft  defcend  entire  to  one  of  the  children.     To 
which  of  ihtm  fo  important  a  preference  fhall  be 
given,  muft  be  determined  by  fome  general  rule, 
founded    not   upon   the  doubtful    diftindlions   of 
perfonal  merit,  but  upon  fome  plain  and   evident 
difference    which    can    admit     of     no    difpute. 
Among  the  children    of  the  fame   family,  there 
ran  be  no  indifputable  difference  but  that  of  fex, 
and  that  of  age.     The    male  fex   is    univerfally 
preferred    to    the    female;    and    when    all    other 
things  are  equal,    the   elder    every- where   takes 
piice  of  the  younger.     Hence  the  origin  of  the 
ight  of  primogeniture,  and  of  what  is  called  lineal 
fuccetTion.  i    .        '      - ;; 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after 
*he  circumftances,  which  firft  gave  occafion  to 
••hf^m,  and  which  could  alone  render  them  reafon- 
able,  arc  no  more.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope, the  proprietor  of  a  fingle  acre  of  land  is  as 
pc.feilly  fecure  of  his  poireiTion  as  the  proprietor 
ot  a  hundred  thoufand.     The  right  of  primoge- 

G  a  niture. 
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BOOK  nlturc,  however,  ftill  continues  to  be  refpcflcd, 
'"  and  as  of  all  irfi.' Jtions  it  is  the  fitted  to  fup- 
port  the  pride  ^'i  family  didindions,  it  is  dill 
likely  to  endure  for  many  centuries.  In  every 
orh?r  refpeft,  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
th:  real  intereft  of  a  numerous  family,  than  a 
right  which,  in  order  to  enrich  one,  beggars  all 
the  reft  of  the  children.     ■  ^'      -     r-  :,: 

Entails  are  the  natural  confcquences  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to 
prefcrve  a  certain  lineal  fucceflion,  of  which  the 
law  of  primogeniture  h-^ft  gave  the  idea,  and  to 
hinder  any  part  of  the  original  eftate  from  being 
carried  out  of  the  pre  pofed  line  either  by  gift,  or 
dcvife,  or  alienation  j  either  by  the  folly,  or  by 
the  misfortune  of  any  of  its  fuccefTive  owners. 
They  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
Neither  their  fubftitutions,  nor  fideicommiflcs 
bear  any  refemblancc  to  entails,  though  fomc 
French  lawyers  have  thought  proper  to  drefs  the 
modern  inftitution  in  the  language  and  garb  of 
thofe  ancient  ones. 

When  great  landed  eftates  were  a  fort  of  prin- 
cipalities, entails  might  not  be  unreafonable. 
Like  what  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of 
fome  monarchies,  they  might  frequently  hinder 
the  fecurity  of  thoufands  from  being  endangered 
by  the  caprice  or  extravagance  of  one  man.  But 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  when  fmall  as  well 
gs  great  eftates  derive  their  fecurity  from  the 
laws  of  their  country,  nothing  can  be  more  com- 
pletely abfurd.  They  are  founded  upon  the 
moft  abfurd  of  all  fuppofitions,   the  fuppofition 
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that  every  fucccflive  generation  of  men  have  not  c  h^a  p. 
an  equal  right  to  the  earth,  and  to  all  that  it 
polTcfl'esi  but  that  the  property  of  the  prcfent 
generation  fhould  be  reflrained  and  regula'^ed  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  thofe  who  died  perhaps 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Entails,  however,  arc 
Hill  refpc6led  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, in  thofe  countries  particularly  in  which 
10  1e  birth  is  a  neceflary  quaiificatr  for  the 
•vrnent  either  of  civil  or  mili^irv  nMiours. 
are  thought  neceflary  for  ma.ntaiui.ig  th's 
e  privilege  of  the  nobility  to  the  grc  ,t 
omcc:  and  honours  of  their  country  j  and  th  it 
order  having  ufurped  one  unjuft  advantage  ovei 
the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens,  left  their  poverty 
Ihould  render  it  ridiculous,  it  is  thought  rcafon- 
able  thac  they  Ihould  have  another.  The  com- 
mon law  of  England,  indeed,  is  faid  to  abhor 
perpetuities,  and  they  are  accordingly  more  re- 
ftriiled  there  than  in  any  ether  European  mo- 
narchy j  though  even  England  is  not  altogether 
without  them.  In  Scotland  more  than  one- fifth, 
perhaps  more  than  one- third  part  of  the  whole 
lands  of  the  country,  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to 
be  under  ftridl  entail. 

Great  tra6ts  of  uncultivated  land  were,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  engroflfed  by  particular  fa- 
milies, but  the  poflibility  of  their  being  divided 
again  was  as  much  as  pofljble  precluded  for  ever. 
It  feldom  happens,  however,  that  a  great  pro- 
prietor is  a  great  improver.  In  the  diforderly 
times  which  gave  birth  to  thofe  barbarous  infti- 
tutions,  the  great  proprietor  was  fufficiently  em- 
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BOOK  ployed   in  defending   his    owii  territories,  or  in 
extending   his    jurifdiflion    and    authority   over 
thofe  of  his  neighbours.     He  had   no  kifure  to 
attend  to   the   cultivation    and   improvement  of 
land.    When  the  eftabliihment  of  law  and  order 
afforded  him   this   leifure,  he  often   wanted  the 
inclination,  and  almod  always  the  requifite  abili- 
ties.    If  the  expence   of  his   houie  and   porfon 
either  equalled  or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it  did 
very  frequently,  he  had  no  ftock   to  employ  in 
this  manner.     If  he  was  an  oeconomift,  he  ge- 
nerally found  it  more  proBtable    to    employ  his 
annual  favings  in  new  purchales,  than  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  old  eftate.    To  improve  land 
with  proBt,    like  all  other  commercial   projedsj 
requires  an  exadl  attention  to  fmall  favings  and 
fmall  gains,  of  which  a  man  born  to  a  great  for- 
tune, even   though  naturally  frugal,  is  very  fcl- 
dom   capable.     The   fituation  of  fuch  a  perfon 
naturally  difpofes  him   to  attend  rather  to  orna- 
ment which  pleafes  his  fancy,  than   to   proBt  for 
which  he  has  fo  little  occafion.     The  elegance  of 
his   drefs,   of  his  equipage,    of   his   houfe,  and 
houfehold  furniture,  are  obje<5ts   which  from  his 
infancy  he    has  been   accuftomed  to  have  ibme 
anxiety   abc^ut.      The  turn   of  mind  which  this 
habit    naturally    forms,    follows    him    when    he 
comes   to   think   of  the  improvement    of  land. 
He    embellifhes    perhaps   four   or    five  hundred 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  houfe,  at  ten 
times  the  expence  which  the  land  is  worth  after 
all  his  improvements i    and  finds   that  if  he  was 
to  improve  bis  whole  cftatc  in  the  fame  manner, 
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and  he  has  little  taftc  for  any  other,  he  would  be  c  h  a  p. 
a  bankrupt  before  he  had  finilhed  the  tenth  part 
of  it.  There  dill  remain  in  both  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom  ibme  great  cftates  which  have 
continued  without  interruption  in  the  hands  of 
the  fame  family  fince  the  times  of  feudal  anarchy. 
Compare  the  prefent  condition  of  thofe  eftates 
with  the  pofleflions  of  the  fmall  proprietors  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  you  will  require  no 
other  argument  to  convince  you  how  unfavour> 
able  fuch  exten(ive  property  is  to  improvement. 

If  little  improvement  was  to  be  expeded  from 
fuch  great  proprietors,  ftill  Icfs  was  to  be  hoped 
for  from  thoie  who  occupied  the  land  under 
them.  In  the  ancient  ftate  of  Europe,  the  9ccu- 
piers  of  land  were  all  tenants  at  wiU.  They 
were  all  or  almoft  all  Haves;  but  their  (lavery 
wa^  of  a  milder  kind  than  that  known  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  in  our 
Weft  Indian  colonies.  They  were  fuppofed  to 
belong  more  dire£tly  to  the  land  than  to  their 
mafter.  They  could,  therefore,  be  fold  with  it, 
but  not  feparately.  They  could  marry,  pro- 
vided it  was  with  the  confent  of  their  mailer  j 
and  he  could  not  afterwards  dilToIve  the  mar- 
riage by  felling  the  man  and  wife  to  different 
pcrfons.  If  he  maimed  or  murdered  any  of 
them,  he  was  liable  to  fome  penalty,  though  ge- 
nerally but  to  a  fmall  one.  They  were  not, 
however,  capable  of  acquiring  property.  What- 
ever they  acquired  was  acquired  to  their  mafter, 
and  he  could  take  it  from  them  at  pleafure. 
Whatever  cuhivacion  and  improvement  could  be 
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BOOK  carried  on  by  means  of  fuch  flavcs,  was  properly 
carried  on  by  their  mafter.  It  was  at  his  ex- 
pcnce.  The  feed,  the  cattle,  and  the  inftruments 
of  huAjandry  were  all  his.  It  was  for  his  benefit. 
Such  (laves  could  acquire  nothing  but  their  daily 
maintenance.  It  was  properly  the  proprietor 
himfelf,  therefore,  that,  in  this  cafe,  occupied 
his  own  lands,  ami  cultivated  them  by  his  own 
bondmen.  This  fpecies  of  flavery  ftill  fubfifts  in 
Ruffia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  only  in  the 
weftcrn  and  fouth-weftern  provinces  of  Europe, 
that  it  has  gradually  been  abolifhed  altogether. 

But  if  great  improvements  are  feldom  to  be 
expedled  from  great  proprietors,  they  are  leaft 
of  aU  to  be  expeded  when  they  employ  Haves 
for  their  workmen.  The  experience  of  all  ages 
and  nations,  I  believe,  demonllrates  that  the 
work  done  by  flaves,  though  it  appears  to  coft 
only  their  maintenance,  is  in  the  end  the  deareft 
of  any.  A  perfon  who  can  acquire  no  property, 
can  have  no  other  interelt  but  to  eat  as  much, 
and  to  labour  as  little  as  pofTible.  ~'hatever 
work  be  does  beyond  what  is  fufficit..w  to  pur- 
chafe  his  own  maintenance,  can  be  fqueezed  out 
of  him  by  violence  only,  and  not  by  any  intereft 
of  his  own.  In  ancient  Ita'y,  how  much  the 
cultivation  of  corn  degenerated,  how  unprofit- 
able it  became  to  the  matter  when  it  fell  under 
the  management  of  flaves,  is  remarked  by  both 
Pliny  and  Columella.  In  the  time  of  Ariftotle 
it  had  not  been  much  better  in  ancient  Greece, 
Speaking  of  the  ideal  republic  defcribcd  in  the 

laws 
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laws  of  Plato,  to  maintain  five  thoufand  idle  c  ha  p. 
men  (the  number  of  warriors  fuppofed  ncceffary 
for  its  defence)  together  with  their  women  and 
fervants,  would  require,  he  fays,  a  territory  of 
boundlefs  extent  and  fertility,  like  the  plains  of 
Babylon. 

The  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to  domi- 
neer, and  nothing  mortifies  him  fo  much  as  to  be 
obliged  to  condefcend  to  perfuade   his  inferiors. 
Wherever  the  law  allows  it,   and  the  nature  of 
the  work  can  afford  it,   therefore,  he  will  gene- 
rally prefer  the  fervice  of  flaves  to  that  of  free- 
men.    The  planting  of  fugar  and  tobacco  can 
afford   the   expence  of  flave  cultivation.      The 
raifing  of  corn,  it  feems,    in  the   prefcnt   times, 
cannot.     In  the  Englifh  colonies,  of  which  the 
principal  produce  is  corn,  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  work  is  done  by  freemen.     The  late  rcfolu- 
tion  of  the  Quakers  in   Pennfylvania  to  fet   at 
liberty  all  their  negro  flaves,  may  fatisfy  us  that 
their  number  cannot  be  very  great.     Had   they 
made   any  confiderable   part  of   their   property, 
fuch  a  refolution   could  never  have  been  agreed 
to.     In  our  fugar  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  work  is  done  by  flaves,  and   in   our  to- 
bacco  colonies   a  very  great  part  of  it.      The 
profits  of  a  fugar- plantation  in  any  of  our  Wcfl: 
Indian  colonies  are  generally  much  greater  than 
thofe  of  any  other  cultivation  that  is  known  either 
in  Europe  or  America :     And  the  profits  of  a  to- 
bacco plantation,     though   inferior  to    thofe    of 
fugar,  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  corn,  as  has  al- 
ready been  obferved.     Both  can  afford  the  ex- 
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BOOK  pence  of  flavc  cultivation,  but  fugar  can  afford 
*"•       it  ftill    better    than   tobacco.      The  number  of 
negroes  accordingly  is  much  greater,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  whites,  in  our  fugar  than  in  our 
tobacco  colonies. 

To  the  (lave  cultivators  of  ancient  times,  gra- 
dually fucceeded  a  fpecies  of  farmers  known  at 
prcfent  in  France  by  the  name  of  Metayers. 
They  are  called  in  Latin,  Coloni  Paitiarii. 
They  have  been  fo  long  in  difufe  in  England 
that  at  prefent  I  know  no  Englilh  name  for  them. 
The  proprietor  furnilhed  them  with  the  feed, 
cattle,  and  inftruments  of  husbandry,  the  whole 
ftock,  in  Ihort,  neceflary  for  cultivating  the 
farm.  The  produce  was  divided  equally  between 
the  proprietor  and  the  faimer,  after  fetting  afide 
what  was  judged  necefTary  for  keeping  up  the 
ftock,  which  was  reftored  to  the  proprietor  when 
the  farmer  either  quitted,  or  was  turned  out  of 
the  farm.    •    •  .'^**-'    <;  ^*  4  ■-■t^">   ■  -        •     "•"-.' 

Land  occupied  by  fuch  tenants  is  properly 
cultivated  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietor,  as 
much  as  that  occupied  by  (laves.  There  is, 
however,  one  very  eflential  difference  between 
them.  Such  tenants,  being  freemen,  are  ca- 
pable of  acquiring  property,  and  having  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  they  have 
a  plain  intered  that  the  whole  produce  Ihould  be 
as  great  as  polTible,  in  order  that  their  own  pro- 
portion may  be  fo.  A  (lave,  on  the  contrary, 
who  can  acquire  nothing  but  his  maintenance, 
confulcs  his  own  eafe  by  making  the  land  pro- 
duce as  little  as  polTible  over  and  above  that 
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maintenance.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  partly  c  h  a 
upon  account  of  this  advantage,  and  partly  upon 
account  of  the  encroachments  which  the  fovc- 
reign,  always  jealous  of  the  great  lords,  gra- 
dually encouraged  their  villains  to  make  upon 
their  authority,  and  which  feem  at  lall  to  have 
been  fuch  as  rendered  this  fpecies  of  (crvitude 
altogether  inconvenient,  that  tenure  in  villanage 
gradually  wore  out  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  time  and  manner,  however,  in 
which  fo  important  a  revolution  was  brought 
about,  is  one  of  the  moft  obfcure  points  in  mo- 
dern hiftory.  The  church  of  Rcme  claims  great 
merit  in  itj  and  it  is  certain  that  fo  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  Alexander  III.  publilhed  a  bull 
for  the  general  emancipation  of  flaves.  It  fecms, 
however,  to  have  been  rather  a  pious  exhorta- 
tion, than  a  law  to  which  exaft  obedience  was 
required  from  the  faithful.  Slavery  continued 
to  take  place  almoft  univerfally  for  feveral  cen- 
turies afterwards,  till  it  was  gradually  aboliftied 
by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  interefts  above 
mentioned,  that  of  the  proprietor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  fovereign  on  the  other. 
A  villain  enfranchifed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
allowed  to  continue  in  poffeflion  of  the  land, 
having  no  ftock  of  his  own,  could  cultivate  it 
only  by  means  of  what  the  landlord  advanced 
to  him,  and  muft,  therefore,  have  been  what  the 
French  call  a  Metayer. 

It  could  never,  however,  be  the  intercft  even 
of  this  laft  fpecies  of  cultivators  to  lay  out,  in  the 
further  improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 
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BOOK  little  ftock  which  they  might  fave  from  their 
"'*  own  (hare  of  the  produce,  bccaufe  the  lord,  who 
Jaid  out  nothing,  was  to  get  one- half  of  whatever 
it  produced.  The  tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth 
of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a  very  great 
hindrance  to  improvement.  A  tax,  therefore, 
which  amounted  to  one-half,  mud  have  been  an 
effeftual  bar  to  it.  It  might  be  the  intereft  of 
a  metayer  to  make  the  land  produce  as  much  as 
could  be  brought  out  of  it  by  means  of  the  ftock 
furnilhed  by  the  proprietor  i  but  it  could  never 
be  his  intereft  to  mix  any  part  of  his  own  with  it. 
In  France,  where  five  parts  out  of  fix  of  the 
whole  kingdom  are  faid  to  be  dill  occupied  by 
this  fpecies  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  com- 
plain that  their  metayers  take  every  opportunity 
of  employing  the  matter's  cattle  rather  in  carriage 
than  in  cultivation ;  becaufe  in  the  one  cafe  they 
get  the  whole  profits  to  themfelves,  in  the  other 
they  (hare  them  with  their  landlord.  This  fpecies 
of  tenants  dill  fubfifis  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland. 
They  are  called  fteel-bow  tenants.  Thofe  an- 
cient Engliih  tenants,  who  are  faid  by  Chief 
Baron  Gilbert  and  Doftor  Blackdone  to  hav€ 
been  rather  bailiffs  of  tl  e  landlord  than  farmers 
properly  fo  called,  were  probably  of  the  fame 
kind.  -  -    '         -i'  '■•  '••  ■   .--.^^•'-'i- 

To  this  fpecies  of  tenancy  fucceeded,  though 
by  very  flow  degrees,  farmers  properly  lb  called, 
who  cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  ftock, 
paying  a  rent  certain  to  the  landlord.  When 
fuch  farmers  have  a  leafe  for  a  term  of  years, 
they  may  fometimcs  find  it  for  their  imercft  to 
'  lay 
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hy  out  part  of  their  capital  in  the  further  im-  ^  ^^^^  •*• 
provemcnt  of  the  farm ;  becaufe  they  may  fomc-  ' 
times  cxpedb  to  recorcr  it,  with  a  large  profit, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  Icafe.  The  poflcf- 
fion  even  of  fuch  farmers,  however,  was  long 
extremely  precarious,  and  ftill  is  fo  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  They  could  before  the  expiration  of 
their  term  be  legally  outcd  of  their  leafc,  by  a 
new  purchaferj  in  England,  even  by  the  fifti- 
tious  aftion  of  a  common  recovery.  If  they 
were  turned  out  illegally  by  the  violence  of  their 
matter,  the  adiion  by  which  they  obtained  rc- 
drefs  was  extremely  imperfedk.  It  did  not  al- 
ways re-inftate  them  in  the  poflcflion  of  the  land, 
but  gave  them  damages  which  never  amounted 
to  the  real  lofs.  Even  in  England,  the  country 
perhaps  of  Europe  where  the  yeomanry  has  al- 
ways been  moft  refpedted,  it  was  not  till  about 
the  14th  of  Henry  the  Vllth  that  the  aftion  of 
cjedtment  was  invented,  by  which  the  tenant  re- 
covers, not  damages  only  but  poflcflion,  and  in 
which  his  claim  is  not  neceflarily  concluded  by 
the  uncertain  decifion  of  a  fingle  aflize.  This 
adtion  has  been  found  fo  eflfedbual  a  remedy  that, 
in  the  modern  pradlice,  when  the  landlord  has 
occafion  to  fue  for  the  poflcflion  of  the  land,  he 
fcldom  makes  ufe  of  the  adlions  which  properly 
belong  to  him  as  landlord,  the  writ  of  right  or 
the  writ  of  entry,  but  fues  in  the  name  of  his 
tenant,  by  the  writ  of  cjcdtment.  In  England, 
therefore,  the  fecurity  of  the  tenant  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  proprietor.  In  England  befides  a 
leafe  for  life  of  forty  (hillings  a  year  value  is  a 
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BOOK  freehold,  and  entitles  the  lelTec  to  vote  for  t 
"'*  member  of  parliament »  and  as  a  great  part  of 
the  yeomanry  have  freeholds  of  this  kind>  the 
ivhole  order  becomes  refpe^able  to  their  land- 
lords on  account  of  the  political  confideracion 
which  this  gives  them.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no- where  in  Europe,  except  in  England,  any  in- 
ilance  of  the  tenant  building  upon  the  land  of 
which  he  had  no  leafe,  and  trufling  that  the  ho- 
nour of  his  landlord  would  take  no  advantage  of 
fo  important  an  improvement.  Thofe  laws  and 
cudoms  fo  favourable  to  the  yeomanry,  have 
perhaps  contributed  more  to  the  prefent  gran- 
deur of  England,  than  all  their  boafted  regula* 
tions  of  commerce  uken  together. 

The  law  which  fecures  the  longeft  leafes  againft 
fuccelTors  of  every  kind  is,  (o  far  as  I  know, 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  fo  early  as  i449)  ^Y  ^  ^^^  of  James 
the  lid.  Its  beneficial  influence,  however,  has 
been  much  obilruA^d  by  entails;  the  heirs  of 
entail  being  generally  retrained  from  letting 
leafes  for  any  long  term  of  years,  frequently  for 
more  than  one  year.  A  late  a£t  of  parliament 
has,  in  this  refpecb,  fomewbat  Qackened  their 
fetters,  though  they  are  ftill  by  much  too  (Irait. 
In  Scotland,  befides,  as  no  leafehold  gives  a 
vote  for  a  member  of  parliament,  the  yeomanry 
are  upon  this  accojnt  lefs  refpe&able  to  their 
landlords  than  in  England.    .    ss^ .,;•..   •      .<:  --: 

In  t)ther  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  was  found 
convenient  to  fecure  tenants  .both  againd  heirs 
and  purchai'crSf   the  term  of  their  fecurity   was 
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ftill  limited  to  a  very  fliort  period  i  in  France,  c  ha  p. 
(or  estmple,  to  nine  years  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  leafe.  It  has  in  that  country,  in- 
deed, been  lately  extended  to  twcnty-feven,  t 
period  (till  too  Ihort  to  encourage  the  tenant  to 
mike  the  mod:  important  improvements,  Th€ 
proprietore  of  land  were  anciently  the  legidators 
of  every  part  of  Europe.  The  laws  relating  to 
land,  therefore,  were  all  calculated  for  what  they 
fuppofed  the  intered  of  the  proprietor.  It  was 
for  his  intereft,  they  had  imagined,  that  no  leafe 
granted  by  any  of  his  predeceflfors  fhould  hinder 
him  from  enjoying,  during  a  long  term  of  years, 
the  full  value  of  his  land.  Avarice  and  injuftice 
are  always  (hort-Hghted,  and  they  did  not  fbre- 
iee  how  much  this  regulation  muft  obftrufl  im« 
provement,  and  thereby  hurt  in  the  long-run  the 
real  intereft  of  the  landlord,     ^w  »r   J      i  t;jii^-* 

Thi  farmers  too,  befides  paying  the  rent,  were 
anciently,  it  was  fuppofed,  bound  to  perform  a 
great  number  of  ferviccs  to  the  landlord,  which 
were  leldom  either  fpecified  in  the  ka(e,  or  regu- 
lated by  any  precife  rule,  but  by  the  ufe  and 
want  of  the  manor  or  barony.  Thefe  ferviccs, 
therefore,  being  almoft  entirely  arbitrary,  fub- 
jeded  the  tenant  to  many  vexations.  In  Scot- 
land the  abolition  of  all  Services,  not  precifely 
(lipulated  in  the  leafe,  has  in  the  courfe  o(  a  few 
years  very  much  altered  for  the  better  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  yeomanry  of  that  country. 

The  public  fervices  to  which  the  yeomanry 
were  bound,  were  not  lefs  arbitrary  than  the 
private  ones^     To  make  and  maintain  the  high 
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BOOK  roads,  a  fcrvicude  which  ftill  fubfifts,  I  bcKeve, 
every- where,  though  with  different  degrees  of 
oppreflTion  in  different  countries,  was  not  the 
only  one.  When  the  king's  troops,  when  his 
houfehold  or  his  officers  of  any  kind  pafled 
through  any  part  of  the  country,  the  yeomanry 
were  bound  to  provide  them  with  horfes,  car- 
riages, and  provifions,  at  a  price  regulated  by 
the  purveyor.  Great  Britain  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  monarchy  in  Europe  where  the  oppreflion 
of  purveyance  has  been  entirely  abolifhed.  It 
ftill  fubfifts  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  public  taxes  to  which  they  were  fubjedt 
were  as  irregular  and  opprelfive  as  the  fervices. 
The  ancient  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling 
to  grant  themfelves  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their 
fovereign,  eafily  allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they 
called  it,  their  tenants,  and  had  not  knowledge 
enough  to  forefee  how  much  this  mud  in  the  end 
affedb  their  own  revenue.  The  taille,  as  it  ftill 
fubfifts  in  France,  may  ferve  as  an  example  of 
thofe  ancient  tallages.  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  fup- 
pofed  profits  of  the  farmer,  which  they  eftimate 
by  the  ftock  that  he  has  upon  the  farm.  It  is 
his  intereft,  therefore,  to  appear  to  have  as  little 
as  pofllble,  and  confequently  to  employ  as  little 
as  poffible  in  its  cultivation,  and  none  in  its  im- 
provement. Should  any  ftock  happen  to  accu> 
mulate  in  the  hands  of  a  French  farmer,  the  taille 
is  almoft  equal  to  a  prohibition  of  its  ever  being 
employed  upon  the  land.  This  tax  befides  is 
fuppofed  to  difhonour  whoever  is  fubjefk  to  it, 
and  to  degrade  him  below,  not  only  the  rank  of 
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a  gentleman,  but  that  of  a  burgher>  and  who- 
ever rents  the  lands  of  another  becomes  fubjeft 
to  it.  No  gentleman,  nor  even  any  burgher 
who  has  ftock,  will  fubmit  to  this  degradation. 
This  tax,  therefore,  not  only  hinders  the  ftock 
which  accumulates  upon  the  land  from  being 
employed  in  its  improvement,  but  drives  away 
all  other  ftock  from  it.  The  ancient  tenths  and 
fifteenths,  fo  ufual  in  England  in  former  times, 
icem,  fo  far  as  they  affected  the  land,  to  have 
been  taxes  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  taille. 

Under  all  thefe  difcouragemcnts,  little  im- 
provement could  be  cxpcdted  from  the  occupiers 
of  land.  That  order  of  people,  with  all  the  li- 
berty and  fecurity  which  law  can  give,  muft  al- 
ways improve  under  great  difadvantages.  The 
farmer  compared  with  the  proprietor,  is  as  a  mer. 
chant  who  trades  with  borrowed  money  compared 
with  one  who  trades  with  his  own.  The  ftock  of 
both  may  improve,  but  that  of  the  one,  with 
only  equal  good  condufl,  muft  always  improve 
more  flowly  than  that  of  the  other,  on  account 
of  the  large  ftiare  of  the  profits  which  is  confum- 
cd  by  the  intereft  of  the  loan.  The  lands  cul- 
tivated by  the  farmer  muft,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, with  only  equal  good  conduct,  be  improved 
more  flowly  than  thofc  cultivated  by  the  proprie- 
tor] on  account  of  the  large  ftiare  of  the  pro- 
duce which  is  confumed  in  the  rent,  and  which, 
had  the  farmer  been  proprietor,  he  might  have 
employed  in  the  further  improvement  of  the 
land.  The  ftation  of  a  farmer  befides  is, .  from 
the  nature  of  things,  inferior  to  that  of  a  pro- 
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BOOK  prietor.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as  an  inferior  rank  of 
people,  even  to  the  better  fort  of  tradefmen  and 
mechanics,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
great  merchants  and  mafter  manufadturers.  Ic 
can  feldom  happen,  therefore,  that  a  man  of  any 
conliderable  flock  fhould  quit  the  fuperior,  in 
order  to  place  himfclf  in  an  inferior  ftation. 
Even  in  the  prefent  (late  of  Europe,  therefore, 
little  flock  is  likely  to  go  from  any  other  pro- 
fedion  to  the  improvement  of  land  in  the  way  of 
farming.  More  does  perhaps  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  any  other  country,  though  even  there  the 
great  (locks  which  are,  in  fome  places,  employed 
in  farming,  have  generally  been  acquired  by 
farming,  the  trade,  perhaps,  in  which  of  all 
others  (lock  is  commonly  acquired  mod  (lowly. 
After  fmall  proprietors,  however,  rich  and  great 
farmers  are,  in  every  country,  the  principal  im- 
provers. There  are  more  fuch  perhaps  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  European  monarchy.  In 
the  republican  governments  of  Holland  and  of 
Berne  in  Switzerland,  the  farmers  are  faid  to  be 
not  inferior  to  thofe  of  England. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was,  over  and 
above  all  this,  unfavourable  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  land,  whether  carried  on  by 
the  proprietor  or  by  the  farmer  j  firft,  by  the 
general  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  corn 
without  a  fpecial  licence,  which  feems  to  have 
been  a  very  univerfal  regulation;  and  fecondly, 
by  the  reftraints  which  were  laid  upon  the  inland 
commerce,  not  only  of  corn  but  of  almoft  every 
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other  part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm,  by  the  chap. 
nbfurd  laws  againft  engroflcrs,  regraters,  and 
foreftallers,  and  by  the  privileges  of  fairs  and 
markets.  It  has  already  been  obfcrved  in  what 
manner  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
corn,  together  with  fome  encouragement  given 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  obftruded 
the  cultivation  of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  the 
mofl:  fertile  country  in  Europe,  and  at  that  time 
the  feat  of  the  greateft  empire  in  the  world.  To 
what  degree  fuch  reftraints  upon  the  inland  com- 
merce of  this  commodity,  joined  to  the  general 
prohibition  of  exportation,  muft  have  difcou- 
raged  the  cultivation  of  countries  lefs  fertile,  and 
lefs  favourably  circumftanced,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  eafy  to  imagine. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Cities  and  Towns, 
after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

THE  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  not 
more  favoured  than  thofe  of  the  country.  They 
confifted,  indeed,  of  a  very  different  order  of 
people  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Thefe  laft  were 
compofed  chiefly  of  the  proprietors  of  lands, 
among  whom  the  public  territory  was  originally 
divided,  and  who  found  it  convenient  to  build 
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o  ^  f^  their  houfcs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  to  furround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the 
fake  of  common  defence.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  on  the  contrary,  the  proprietors 
of  land  fcem  generally  to  have  lived  in  fortiBed 
caftles  on  their  own  eftares,  and  in  the  midft  of 
their  own  tenants  and  dependants.  The  towns 
were  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradcfmen  and  mecha- 
nics, who  feem  in  thofe  days  to  have  been  of 
fervile,  or  very  nearly  of  fcrvile  condition.  The 
privileges  which  we  find  granted  by  ancient  char- 
ters to  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Europe,  fufficiently  fliew  what  they 
were  before  thofe  grants.  The  people  to  whom 
it  is  granted  as  a  privilege  that  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage  without 
the  confent  of  their  lord,  that  upon  their  death 
their  own  children,  and  not  their  lord,  fhould 
fucceed  to  their  goods,  and  that  they  might  dif- 
pofe  of  their  own  effe(5ls  by  will,  muft,  before 
thofe  grants^  have  been  either  altogether,  or  very 
nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  of  villanage  with  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  the  country. 

They  feem,  indeed,  to  have  been  3  very  poor, 
mean  fet  of  people,  who  ufed  to  travel  about 
with  their  goods  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
fair  to  fair,  like  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  the 
prefcnt  times.  In  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  then,  in  the  fa  le  manner  as  in  fcvcral  of 
the  Tartar  governments  of  Afia  at  prefent,  taxes 
ufed  to  be  levied  upon  the  perfons  and  goods  of 
travellers,  when  they  palTed  through  certain  ma- 
nors, when  they  went  over  certain  bridges,  when 
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they  carried  about  their  goods  from  place  to  place  chap. 
in  a   fair,  when  th: ''  crcded  in  it  a   booth   or 
ftall  to  fell  theiTi  Thele  different  taxei-  were 

known  in  England  by  the  names  of  paflTagc, 
pontage,  laftage,  and  ftallage.  Sometimes  the 
king,  fomctimes  a  great  lord,  who  had,  it  feems, 
upon  fome  occafions,  authority  to  do  this,  would 
grant  to  particular  traders,  to  fuch  particularly 
as  lived  in  their  own  demefnes,  a  general  exemp- 
tion from  fuch  taxes.  Such  traders,  though  in 
other  rcfpeds  of  fervile,  or  very  nearly  of  fer- 
vile  condition,  were  upon  this  account  called 
Free-traders.  They  in  return  ufually  paid  to 
their  protestor  a  fort  of  annual  poll-tax.  In 
thofe  days  protection  was  feldom  granted  without 
a  valuable  confideration,  and  this  tax  might, 
perhaps,  be  confidered  as  compenfation  for  what 
their  patrons  might  lofe  by  their  exemption  fiom 
other  taxes.  At  firft,  both  thofe  poll-taxes  and 
thofe  exemptions  feem  to  have  been  altogether 
perfonal,  and  to  have  affe6led  only  particular 
individuals,  during  either  their  lives,  or  the 
pleafure  of  their  protestors.  In  the  very  imper- 
fe6t  accounts  which  have  been  publifhcd  from 
Domefday-book,  of  feveral  of  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land, mention  is  frequently  made  fometimes  of 
the  tax  which  particular  burghers  paid,  each  of 
them,  either  ro  the  king,  or  to  fome  other  great 
lord,  for  this  fort  of  protedion;  and  lometimes 
of  the  general  amount  only  of  all  thofe  taxes*. 


♦  See  Brady's  hiftorical  treatife  of  Cities  and  Burroughs* 
p.  3,  Sec. 
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*  ^u?  ^  ^"^  ^^^  fervilc  focvcr  may  have  been  originally 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  townSj  it 
appears  evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty  and 
independency  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  country.  That  part  of  the  king's  re- 
venue which  arofe  from  fuch  poll-taxes  in  any  par- 
ticular town,  ufed  commonly  to  be  let  in  farm, 
during  a  term  of  years  for  a  rent  certain,  fome- 
times  to  the  Iher iff  of  the  county,  and  fometimes 
to  other  perfons.  The  burghers  themfclves  fre- 
quently got  credit  enough  to  be  admitted  to  farm 
the  revenues  of  this  fort  which  arofe  out  of  their 
own  town,  they  becoming  jointly  and  feverally 
anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent*.  To  let  a  farm 
in  this  manner  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  ufual 
cjeconomy  of,  I  believe,  the  fovereigns  of  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe;  who  ufed  fre- 
quently to  let  whole  manors  to  all  the  tenants 
of  thofe  manors,  they  becoming  jointly  and  fe- 
verally anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent;  but  in 
return  being  allowed  to  colleft  it  in  their  own 
way,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  king's  exchequer  by 
the  hands  of  their  own  bailiff,  and  being  thus 
altogether  freed  from  the  infolence  of  the  king's 
officers  J  a  circumftance  in  thofe  days  regarded 
as  of  the  greateft  importance. 

At  firlV  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probably 
let  to  the  burghers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ic 
had  been  to  other  farmers,  for  a  term  of  years 
only.    In  procefs  of  time,  however,  it  feems  to 

•  See  Madox  Firma  Burgi,  p.  i8.  alfo  Hiftory  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, chap.  10.  fe£t.  v.   p.  223,  firft  edition. 
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have  become  the  genera]  praftice  to  grant  it  to  c  h  a  p. 
them  in  fee,  that  is  for  ever,  referring  a  rent 
certain  never  afterwards  to  be  augmented.  The 
payment  having  thus  become  perpetua!^  the  ex- 
emptions, in  return,  for  which  it  was  made,  na- 
turally became  perpetual  too.  Thofe  exemptions, 
therefore,  ceafed  to  be  perfonal,  and  could  not 
afterwards  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals as  individuals,  but  as  burghers  of  a  parti- 
cular burgh,  which,  upon  this  account,  was 
called  a  Free  burgh,  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
they  had  been  called  Free- burghers  or  Free- 
traders, 

Along  with  this  grant,  the  important  privi- 
leges above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage,  that  their 
children  (hould  fucceed  to  them,  and  that  they 
might  difpofe  of  their  own  effedls  by  will,  were 
generally  beftowed  upon  the  burghers  of  the 
town  to  whom  it  was  given.  Whether  fuch 
privileges  had  before  been  ufually  granted  along 
with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  particular  burghers, 
as  individuals,  I  know  not.  I  reckon  it  not  im- 
probable that  they  were,  though  I  cannot  produce 
any  direft  evidence  of  it.  But  however  this  may 
have  been  the  principal  attributes  of  viUanage 
and  flavery  being  thus  taken  away  from  them, 
they  now,  at  leaft,  became  really  free  in  our  pre- 
fect fenfe  of  the  word  Freedom. 

Nor  was  this  all.  They  were  generally  at  the 
fame  time  erefled  into  a  commonalty  or  corpo- 
ration, with  the  privil^g^  of  having  magiftrates 
and  a   town- council    of  their    own,   of  making 
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BOOK  bye- laws  for  their  own  government,  of  building 
walls  for  their  own  defence,  and  of  reducing  ail 
their   inhabitants  under   a   fort  of  military  difci- 
pline,   by    obliging  them  to    watch   and  ward; 
that  is,    as  anciently  underllood)    to  guard  and 
defend  thofe  walls   againft    all   attacks  and    fur- 
prifcs  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.     In   England 
they  were   generally   exempted  from   fuit  to   the 
hundred  and  county  courts}   and   all  fuch   pleas 
as  fliould  arife  among  them,    the   pleas  of  the 
crown  excepted,  were  left  to  the  decifion  of  their 
own  magiftrates.     In  other  countries  much  greater 
and  more  extenfive  jurildidions  were  frequently 
granted  to  them*.       ,  ......    ,v/,,. 

It  might,  probably,  be  neceflary  to  grant  to 
fuch  towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  their  own 
revenues,  fome  fort  of  compulfive  jurifdidion  to 
oblige  their  own  citizens  to  make  payment.  In 
thofe  difokderly  times  it  might  have  been  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  have  left  them  to  feek 
this  fort  of  juftice  from  any  other  tribunal.  But 
it  muft  feem  extraordinary  that  the  fovereigns  of 
all  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  fhould  have 
exchanged  in  this  manner  for  a  rent  certain, 
never  more  to  be  augnrtented,  that  branch  of 
their  revenue,  which  was,  perhap£>,  of  all  others 
the  mod  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural 
courfc  of  things,  without  either  expence  or  at- 
tention of  their  own:   and  that  they  fhould,    be* 


•  See  MadoX  Firlna  Biil-gi:  See  alfo  PfefFel  in  fli'd  r'emark- 
tbte  events  ahdcr  f  re4t;ric  II.  and  his  fuc^WTors  of  the  houfe 
»f  Suabitt.  ...  

^■r.\  |.   a  fides. 
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fides,  have  in  this  manner  voluntarily  erc£led   a  c  ha  p, 
fort  of  indq^endent    republics    in    the    heart   of 
their  own  dominions. 

In   order  to   undcrftand  this,    it  muft   be  re- 
membered, that  in   thole   days  the  fovereign   of 
perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  was  able   to  pro- 
tefk,  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions, 
the  weaker  part  of  his  fubjeds  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  great  lords.     Thofe    whom  the  law 
could  not  protedb,  and  who  were  not  ftrong  enough 
to  defend  themfelves,  were  obliged  either  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  proteftion    of  fome    great    lord, 
and   in  order  to  obtain  it  to  become  either  his 
Haves  or  vaiTals;    or   to  enter  into  a  league  of 
mutual  defence   for    the    common   protedion   of 
one    another.      The    inhabitants    of  cities    and 
burghs,  confidered   as  fmgle  individuals,  had  no 
power    to    defend    themfelves  j    but    by  entering 
into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  with  their  neigh- 
bours,   they    were   capable  of  making  no  con- 
temptible   refinance.      The    lords    defpifed    the 
burghers,  whom   they  confidered  not  only  as  of 
a  different  order,  but  as  a  parcel  of  emancipated 
(laves,    almoft  of  a  different  fpecies  from  them- 
felves.    The  wealth  of  the  burghers  never  failed 
to  provoke  their  envy  and  indignation,  and   they 
plundered    them    upon    every   occafion    without 
mercy  or  remorfe.     The  burghers  naturally  hated 
and  feared  the  lords.     The  king  hated  and  feared 
them  too ;  but  though  perhaps  he  might  defpife, 
he  had  no  reafon  either  to  hate  or  fear  the  burgh- 
ers.     Mutual  intereft,  therefore,    difpofed    them 
to   fupport  the  king,    and    the  king  to  fupport 
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fc  them  againft  the  lords.  They  were  the  enemies 
of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  his  incereft  to  render 
them  as  fecure  and  independent  of  thofe  enemies 
as  he  could.  By  granting  them  magiftrates  pf 
their  own,  the  privilege  of  making  bye- laws  for 
their  own  government,  that  of  building  walls  for 
their  own  defence,  and  that  of  reducing  all  their 
inhabitants  under  a  fort  of  military  difcipline,  he 
gave  them  all  the  means  of  fecurity  and  inde- 
pendency of  the  barons  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  beftow.  Without  the  eftablifhment  of  fome 
regular  government  of  this  kind,  without  fome 
authority  to  compel  their  inhabitants  to  a£l  ac- 
cording to  fome  certain  plan  or  fydem,  no  volun- 
tary league  of  mutual  defence  could  either  have 
afforded  them  any  permanent  fecurity,  or  have 
enabled  them  to  give  the  king  any  confiderablo 
fupport.  By  granting  them  the  farm  of  their 
town  in  fee,  he  took  away  from  thofe  whom  he 
wifhed  to  have  for  his  friends,  and,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  for  his  allies,  all  ground  of  jealoufy  and 
fufpicion  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  to  oppreis 
them,  either  by  raifing  the  farm  rent  of  their 
town,  or  by  granting  it  to  fome  other  farmer. 

The  princes  who  lived  upon  the  worft  terms 
with  their  barons,  feem  accordingly  to  have  been 
the  moft  liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their 
burghs.  King  John  of  England,  for  example, 
appears  to  have  been  a  moft  munificent  bene- 
faclor  to  his  towns  *.  Philip  the  Firft  of  France 
loft  all  authority  over  his  barons.    Towards  th<: 


*  See  Madox. 
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end  of  h*"  reign,  his  Ton  Lewis,  known  after*  chap. 
wards  by  vha  nanie  of  Lewis  the  Fat,  confulted, 
according  to  Father  Daniel,  with  the  bilhops  of 
the  royal  demefnes,  concerning  the  mod  proper 
means  of  reftraining  the  violence  of  the  great 
lords.  Their  advice  confided  of  two  different 
propofals.  One  was  to  ereft  a  new  order  of  ju- 
rifdiftion,  by  eftabliihing  magidrates  and  a  town 
council  in  every  confiderable  town  of  his  de- 
jnefnes.  The  other  was  to  form  a  new  militia,  by 
making  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns,  under  the 
command  of  their  own  magiftrates,  march  out 
Upon  proper  occafions  to  the  affidance  of  the 
king.  It  is  from  this  period,  according  to  the 
French  antiquarians,  that  we  are  to  date  the  in- 
ilitution  of  the  magidrates  and  councils  of  cities 
in  France.  It  was  during  the  unprofperous 
reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  houfeof  Suabia  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany 
received  the  fird  grants  of  their  privileges,  and 
that  the  famous  Hanfeatic  league  fird  became 
formidable  *. 

The  militia  of  the  cities  feems,  in  thofe  times^ 
not  to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  country, 
and  as  they  could  be  more  readily  afTembled 
upon  any  fqdden  occafion,  they  frequently  had 
the  advantage  in  their  difputes  with  the  neigh, 
bouring  lords.  In  countries,  fuch  as  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  in  which,  on  account  either  of 
their  didance  from  the  .principal  feat  of  govern- 
ment,  Qf  the  natural    drength  of  thp   qoi^ntry 
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itfelf,  or  of  fomc  other  reafon,  the  fovercign 
came  to  lofc  the  whole  of  his  authority,  the 
cities  gencjally  became  independent  republics, 
and  conquered  all  the  nobility  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood j  obliging  theni  to  pull  down  their 
caftlcs  in  the  country,  and  to  live,  like  other 
peaceable  inhabitants,  in  the  city.  This  is  the 
Ihort  hiftory  of  the  republic  of  Berne,  as  well 
as  of  fcveral  other  cities  in  Switzerland.  If  you 
except  Venice,  for  of  that  city  the  hiftory  is 
fomewhat  different,  it  is  the  hiftory  of  all  the 
confidcrablc  Italian  republics,  of  which  fo  great 
a  number  arofe  and  periftjcd,  between  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fixtccnth 
century. 

•  In  countries  fuch  as  France  or  England,  where 
the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  though  frequently 
very  low,  never  was  deftroyed  altogether,  the 
cities  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  entirely 
independent.  They  became,  however,  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  the  fovereign  could  impofc  no  tax 
upon  them,  befides  the  ftated  farm-rent  of  the 
town,  without  their  own  confent.  They  were, 
therefore,  called  upon  to  fend  deputies  to  the 
general  alTembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  might  join  with  the  clergy  and  the 
barons  in  granting,  upon  urgent  occafions,  fomc 
extraordinary  aid  to  the  king.  Being  generally 
too  more  favourable  to  his  power,  their  deputies 
fcem,  fometimes,  to  have  been  employed  by  him 
as  a  counter- balance  in  thofe  aftemblies  to  the 
authority  of  the  greajC  lords.    Hence  the  origin 
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of  the  rf  prcfcntation  of  burghs  in  the  dates  gene- 
ral  of  all  great  n[K>narchies  in  Europe. 

Order  and  good  government,  and  along  with 
them    the    liberty    and    fccurity  of   individuals, 
were,  in  this   manner,  edabiilhed  in  cities,  at  a 
time  when    the  occupiers  of  land   in  the  country 
were  expofcd  to  every  fort  of  violence.     But  men 
in  this  defcncclefs   (late  naturally  content   them- 
fclves    with    their  neceflary    fubfiftencej    becaufe 
to   acquire  more  might  only  tempt  tlie  injurtice 
of  their  oppicflbrs.     On  the  contrary,  when  they 
are  fecure  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  induftry, 
they  naturally  exert  it  to  better  their  condition, 
and  to  acquire  not  only  the  neceflaries,    but  the 
conveniencies  and  elegancies  of  life.     That  in- 
duftry,  therefore,  which  aims  at  fomething  more 
than    neceffary    fubfiftence,    was    eftablifhed    in 
cities  long  before  it  was  commonly  pradlifed   by 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country.    If  in  the 
hands  of  a    poor  cultivator,  opprefled  with  the 
fervitude  of  villanage,    fome  little  ftock    fliould 
accumulate,    he  would  naturally  conceal   it   with 
great  care  from   his  matter,    to    whom  it  would 
otherwife  have  belonged,   and  take   the  firft  op- 
portunity of  running  away  to  a  town.     The  law 
was  at  that  time  fo   indulgent  to  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  and  fo  dcfirous   of  diminilhing  the  au- 
thority of  the  lords  over   thofe  of  the  country, 
that  if  he   could  conceal  himfelf  there  from  the 
purfuit  of  his    lord  for  a  year,  he  was  free  for 
ever.     Whatever   ftock,    tlierefore.   accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  the  induftrious  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  naturally  took  refuge  in 
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■  °,P  ^  cities,  as  the  only  fandtuaries  in  which  it  could 
.  be  fccure  to  the  perfon  that  acquired  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  a    city,  it  is  true,     riuft 
always  ultimately  derive  their    fubfillence,     and 
the  whole  materiuls  and  means  of  their  induflry, 
from  the  country.     But  thofe  o^  a  city,  fituated 
near  either  the  fea-coaft  or  the  banks  of  a  navi- 
gable river,  are  not  neceflfarily  cr*nBned  to  derive 
them  from  the   country   in  their  neighbourhood. 
They  have  a  much  wider  range,  and  may  draw 
them  from  the  moft  remote  corners  of  the  world, 
either  in  exchange  for  the  manuta(flured  produce 
of  their  own    induftry,    or    by   performing    the 
office  of  carriers  between   didfint  countries,  and 
exchanging  the  produce  of  one  for   that   of  an- 
other.   A  city  might  in  this  manner  grow  up  to 
great  wealth  and   fplendor,    while  not   only  the 
country  in  its  neighbourhood,   but  all   thofe  to 
which  it  traded,  were  in   poverty  and   wretched- 
ncfs.     Each   of  thofe  countries,    perhaps,  taken 
fmgly,  could  afford  it  but  a  fmall  part,  cither  of 
its   fubfiftence,  or  of  its  employment;  but  all  of 
them  taken  together  could  afford  it  both  a  great 
fubfirtence,    and    a    great   employment.     There 
were,  however,  within    the  narrow  circle  of  the 
commerce   of   thofe    times,  fome    cour. tries  that 
were   opulent    and   induftrious.      Such  was    the 
Greek  empire  as   long  as  it  fubfifted,  and  that  of 
the  Saracens  during  the   reigns   of  the  akb^ir'aes. 
Such   too  was  Egypt  till  it  was  conqi  ■  :  f  '^    v  ..le 
Turks,  fc.ue  part  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  all 
thofe  provinces  of  Spain  which  were  under  the 
government  of  the  Moors. 

The 
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The  cities  of  Italy  fecm  to  have  been  the  firft  chap. 

Ill 
in  Europe  which  were  raifcd  by  commerce  to  any 

confidcrablc  degree  of  opulrn  e.  Italy  lay  in  the 
centre  of  what  was  at  that  time  the  improved  and 
civilized  pan  of  the  world.  The  cfuHides  too, 
though,  by  the  great  wafte  of  (lock  and  dcftru(flion 
of  inhabitants  which  they  oci.  ifioned,  uiey  mud 
neceffarily  have  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  were  extremely  favour- 
able  to  that  of  fome  Italian  cities.  The  great 
armies  v.'ik.h  marched  from  all  parts  to  the  con- 
c/fL  <>t  ilic  Holy  Land,  gave  extraordinary  en- 
coil  ;.;"mcnt  to  the  (hipping  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  i:'ira,  fometimes  in  tranfporting  them  thi- 
ther, and  always  in  fupplying  them  with  provi- 
fions.  They  were  the  commiflaries,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  of  thofc  armies;  and  the  moll  deftruflive 
frenzy  that  ever  befel  the  European  nations,  was 
a  fource  of  opulence  to  thofe  republics.     «• 

The  inhabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  import- 
ing the  improved  manufaftures  and  expenfive 
luxuries  of  richer  countries,  afforded  fome  food 
to  the  vanity  of  the  great  proprietors,  who 
eagerly  purchafed  them  with  great  quantities  of 
the  rude  produce  of  their  own  lands.  The  com- 
merce of  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  thofe  times, 
accordingly,  confided  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of 
their  own  rude>  for  the  manufaftured  produce 
of  more  civilized  nations.  Thus  the  wool  of 
England  ufed  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wines  of 
France,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  Flanders,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  corn  in  Poland  is  at  this 
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BOOK,   day  exchanged   for    the    wines    and    brandies  of 
"'■       France,  and  for  the   fiiks  and  velvets  of  France 
and  Italy. 

A  TASTE  for  the  finer  and  more  improved 
manufaclures,  was  in  this  manner  introduced  by 
foreign  commerce  into  countries  where  no  fuch 
works  were  carried  on.  But  when  this  talle 
became  fo  general  as  to  occafion  a  confiderable 
demand,  the  merchants,  in  order  to  fave  the  ex- 
pence  of  carriage,  naturally  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blifli  fome  manufactures  of  the  fame  kind  in  their 
own  country.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  firft  ma- 
nufadures  for  diftant  fale  that  feem  to  have  been 
cftablifhed  in  the  weftern  provinces  of  Europe, 
afcci  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

No  large  country,  it  muft  be  obfervcd,  ever 
did  or  could  fubfift  without  fome  fort  of  manu- 
fadures  being  carried  on  in  itj  and  when  it  is 
faid  of  any  fuch  country  that  it  has  no  manu- 
fa61:ores,  it  muft  always  be  underftood  of  the 
finer  and  more  improved,  or  of  fuch  as  are  fit 
for  diftant  fale.  In  every  large  country,  both 
the  clothing  and  houOiold  furniture  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  people,  are  the  produce  of 
their  own  induftry.  This  is  even  more  univer- 
fally  the  cafe  in  thofc  poor  countries  which  are 
commonly  faid  to  have  no  manufadures,  than  in 
thofe  rich  ones  that  are  faid  to  abound  in  them. 
In  the  latter,  you  will  generally  find,  both  in  the 
clothes  and  houfliold  furniture  of  the  lovvefl:  rank 
of  people,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  foreign 
productions  than  in  the  former. 

Those 
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'    Those  manufadures  which  are  Be  for  diftant  crap. 
falc,  feem  to  have  been  introduced  into  different 
countries  in  two  different  ways. 

Sometimes  they  have  been  introduced,  in  the 
manner  above  ntientbncd,  by  the  violent  opera- 
tion, if  one  may  fay  fo,  of  the  flocks  of  parti- 
cular merchants  and  undertakers,  who  cftablifhed 
them  in  imitation  of  fome  foreign  manufactures 
of  the  fame  kind.  Such  manufactures,  there- 
fore, are  the  offspring  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
fuch  feem  to  have  been  the  ancient  manufactures 
of  filks,  velvets,  and  brocades,  which  flourifhed 
in  Lucca,  during  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
were  banifhed  from  thence  by  the  tyranny  of  one 
of  Machiavel's  heroes,  Caftruccio  Caftracani. 
In  1 310,  nine  hundred  families  were  driven  out 
of  Lucca,  of  whom  thirty-one  retired  to  Venice, 
and  offered  to  introduce  there  the  filk  manu- 
facture*. Their  offer  was  acceptedj  many  pri- 
vileges were  conferred  upon  them,  and  they  be- 
gan the  manufacture  with  three  hundred  work- 
men. Such  too  feem  to  have  been  the  manu- 
factures of  fine  cloths  that  anciently  flourilhed  in 
Flanders,  and  which  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
and  fuch  are  the  prefent  filk  manufactures  of 
Lyons  and  Spital- fields.  Manufactures  intro- 
duced in  this  manner  are  generally  employed 
upon  foreign  materials,  being  imitations  of  fo- 
reign manufactures.     When  the  Venetian   manu- 


•  See  Sandi  Iftoria  Civile  dc  Vinczia,   Part   2.  vol.  i. 
page  247,  and  256.  .      •  , 
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•  *^iii^  ^  fafturc  was  firft  eftablifhed,  the  materials  were  all 
brought  from  Sicily  and  the  Levant.  The  more 
ancient  manufadture  of  Lucca  was  likewife  car-* 
ried  on  with  foreign  materials.  The  cultivation 
of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  breeding  of  filk- 
worms,  feem  not  to  have  been  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy  before  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury. Thole  arts  were  not  introduced  into 
France  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  The  ma- 
nufadures  of  Flanders  were  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Spanifh  arid  EngliOi  wool.  Spanifh  wool 
was  the  material,  not  of  the  firft  woollen  manu- 
fadture  of  England,  but  of  the  firft  that  was  fit 
for  diftant  fale.  More  than  one  half  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Lyons  manufacture  is  at  this  day 
foreign  filk;  when  it  was  firft  eftablifhed,  the 
whole  or  very  nearly  the  whole  was  fo.  No  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  Spital-fields  manufafturc 
is  ever  likely  to  be  the  produce  of  England. 
The  feat  of  fuch  manufadlures,  as  they  arc 
generally  introduced  by  the  fcheme  and  projeft 
of  a  few  individuals,  is  fometimes  eftablifhed  in 
a  maritime  city,  and  fometimes  in  an  inland 
town,  according  as  their  intereft,  judgment,  or 
caprice  happen  to  determine. 

At  other  times  manufadures  for  diftant  fale 
grow  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own 
accord,  by  the  gradual  refinement  of  thofc 
houfliold  and  coarfer  manufadures  which  muft 
^t  all  times  be  carried  on  even  in  the  pooreft  and 
ruddl  countries.  Such  manufadlures  are  gene- 
rally employed  upon  the  materials  which  the 
country  produces^  and   they  feem  frequently    to 

have 
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have  been  firft  refined  and  improved  in  fuch  in- 
land countries  as  were,  not  indeed  at  a  very 
great,  but  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea 
coaft,  and  fometimcs  even  from  all  water  car- 
riage. An  inland  country  naturally  fertile  and 
eafily  cultivated,  produces  a  great  furplus  of  pro- 
vifions  beyond  what  is  neceffary  for  maintaining 
the  cultivator,  and  or.  account  of  the  expence  of 
land  carriage,  and  inconvenicncy  of  river  navi- 
gation, it  may  frequently  be  difficult  to  fend  this 
furplus  abroad.  Abundance,  therefore,  ren- 
ders provifions  cheap,  and  encourages  a  great 
number  of  workmen  to  fettle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  find  that  their  induftry  can  there  pro- 
cure them  more  of  the  neceflaries  and  conve- 
niencies  of  life  than  in  other  places.  They  work 
up  the  materials  of  manufadlure  which  the  land 
produces,  and  exchange  their  finiftied  work> 
or  what  is  the  fame  thing  the  price  of  it,  for 
more  materials  and  provifions.  They  give  a 
new  value  to  the  furplus  part  of  the  rude  produce^ 
by  faving  the  expence  of  carrying  it  to  the  water 
fide,  or  to  fome  diftant  market;  and  they  furnifti^ 
the  cultivators  with  fomething  in  exchange  for 
it  that  is  either  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  them,  up- 
on eafier  terms  than  they  could  have  obtained 
it  before.  The  cultivators  get  a  better  price  for 
their  furplus  produce,  and  can  purchafe  cheaper 
other  conveniencies  which  they  have  occafion 
for.  They  are  thus  both  encouraged  and  ena- 
bled to  increafe  this  furplus  produce  by  a  further 
improvement  and  better  cultivation  of  the  landj 
and  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  had  given  birth 
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B  o  o  K  to  the  manufadure,  fo  the  progrefs  of  the  manu- 
facture re-adts  upon  the  land,  and  increafes  ftili 
further  its  fertility.  The  manufadlorcrs  firft 
fupply  the  neighbourhood;,  and  afterwards,  as 
their  work  improves  and  refines,  more  diftant 
markets.  For  though  neither  the  rude  produce* 
nor  even  the  coarfe  manufafture,  could,  without 
the  greateft  difficulty,  fupport  the  expence  of  a 
confiderable  land  carriage,  the  reHned  and  im- 
proved manufafture  eafily  may.  In  a  fmall 
bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  price  of  a  great 
quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  piece  of  fine  cloth, 
for  example,  which  weighs  only  eighty  pounds, 
contains  in  it,  the  price,  not  only  of  eighty 
pounds  weight  of  wool,  but  fometimes  of  feveral 
thoufand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the 
different  working  people,  and  of  tlieir  immediate 
employers.  The  corn,  which  could  with  diffi- 
culty have  been  carried  abroad  in  its  own  ftiape, 
is  in  this  manner  virtually  exported  in  that  of  the 
complete  manufadlure,  and  may  eafily  be  fent  to 
the  remoteft  corners  of  the  world.  In  this  man- 
ner have  grown  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of 
their  own  accord,  the  manufaftures  of  Leeds, 
Halifax,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Wolver- 
hampton. Such  manufactures  are  the  offspring 
of  agriculture.  In  the  modern  hiftory  of  Eu- 
rope, their  extenfion  and  improvement  have  ge- 
nerally been  pofterior  to  thofe  which  were  the 
offspring  of  foreign  commerce.  England  was 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  made  of 
Spanilh  wool,  more  than  a  century  before  any  of 
thofe  which  now  flourifh  in  the  places  above 
7  mentioned 
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mentioned  were  fit  for  foreign  fale.  The  exten-  c 
fion  and  improvement  of  thcfc  lad  could  not  take 
place  but  in  confequence  of  the  cxtcnfion  and  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  the  lad  and  greateft 
efFeft  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  the  manu- 
faflures  immediately  introduced  by  it,  and  which 
I  Ihall  now  proceed  to  explain. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

How  the  Commerce  of  the  towns  contributed  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  Country, 

TH  E  increafe  and  riches  of  commercid  and  • 
.  manufaduring   towns,  contributed  to   the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged,  in  three  different  ways. 

First,  by  affording  a  great  and  ready  market 
for  the  rude  produce  of  the  country,  they  gave 
encouragement  to  its  cultivation  and  further  im- 
provement. This  benefit  was  not  even  confined 
to  the  countries  in  which  they  were  fituated,  but 
extended  more  or  lefs  to  all  thofe  with  which 
they  had  any  dealings.  To  all  of  them  they 
afforded  a  market  for  fome  part  either  of  their 
rude  or  manufaflured  produce,  and  confequently 
gave  fome  encouragement  to  the  induftry  and 
improvement  of  all.  Their  own  country,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  its  neighbourhood,  necefla- 
rily  derived  the  greateft  benefit  from  this  market. 

I  J  Its 
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BOOK   Its   rude   produce  being   charged  with  lefs  car* 
'"•      riage,  the  traders  could  pay  the  growers  a  better 
price  for  it>,  and  yet  afford  it  as  cheap  to  the  con- 
fumers  as  that  of  more  didant  countries. 

Secondly,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  cities  was  frequently  employed  in  pur- 
chafing  fuch  lands  as  were  to  be  fold,  of  which  a 
great  part  would  frequently  be  uncultivated. 
Merchants  are  commonly  ambitious  of  becoming 
country  gentlemen,  and  when  they  do,  they  are 
generally  the  beft  of  all  improvers.  A  merchant 
is  accuftomed  to  employ  his  money  chiefly  in 
profitable  projects ;  whereas  a  mere  country  gen« 
tleman  is  accuflomcd  to  employ  it  chiefly  in 
expence.  The  one  often  fees  his  money  go  from 
him  and  return  to  him  again  with  a  proBt:  the 
other,  when  once  he  parts  with  it,  very  feldom 
expeds  to  fee  any  more  of  it.  Thofc  different 
habits  naturally  aflfeft  their  temper  and  difpo- 
fition  in  every  fort  of  bufmefs.  A  merchant  is 
commonly  a  bold  j  a  country  gentleman,  a  timid 
undertaker.  The  one  is  not  afraid  to  lay  out  at 
once  a  large  capital  upon  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  when  he  has  a  probable  proipeA  of 
raifing  the  value  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pence.  The  other,  if  he  has  any  capital,  which 
is  not  always  the  cafe,  feldom  ventures  to  em- 
ploy it  in  this  manner.  If  he  improves  at  all,  it 
is  commonly  not  with  a  capital,  but  with  what 
he  can  fave  out  of  his  annual  revenue.  Who- 
ever has  had  the  fortune  to  live  in  a  mercantile 
town  fituated  in  an  unimproved  country,  muft 
have  frequently  obferved  how  much  more  fpirited 

the 
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the  operations  of  merchants  were  in  this  way,  ^  ^^^  '• 
than  thofe  of  mere  country  gentlennen.  The  ha- 
bits, befides,  of  order,  oeconomy,  and  atten- 
tion, to  which  mercantile  bufinefs  naturally 
forms  a  merchant,  render  him  much  fitter  to 
execute,  with  proBt  and  fuccefs,  any  project  of 
improvement. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  commerce  and  manu- 
faftures  gradually  introduced  order  and  good  go- 
vernment, and  with  them,  the  liberty  and  fccu- 
rity  of  individuals,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  had  before  lived  almofl:  in  a  con- 
tinual (late  of  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  of 
fervile  dependency  upon  their  fuperiors.  This, 
though  it  has  been  the  lead  obferved,  is  by  far 
the  moft  important  of  all  their  effefls.  Mr. 
Hume  is  the  only  writer  who,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
has  hitherto  taken  notice  of  it. 

In  a  country  which  has  neither  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  any  of  the  finer  manufaflures,  a  great 
proprietor,  having  nothing  for  which  he  can  ex- 
change the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  his 
lands  which  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance 
of  the  cultivators,  confumes  the  whole  in  ruftic 
hofpitality  at  home.  If  this  furplus  produce  is 
fufficient  to  maintain  a  hundred  or  a  thoufand 
men,  he  can  make  ufe  of  it  in  no  other  way  than 
by  maintaining  a  hundred  or  a  thoufand  men. 
He  is  at  all  times,  therefore,  furrounded  with  a 
multitude  of  retainers  and  dependants,  who  hav- 
ing no  equivalent  to  give  in  return  for  their  main- 
tenance, but  being  fed  entirely  by  his  bounty, 
muft  obey   him,  for   the  fame  leafon  that  fol- 
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dicrs  muft  obey  the  prince  who  pays  them.  Be- 
fore the  extenHon  of  commerce  and  manufadures 
in  Europe,  the  hofpitality  of  the  rich  and  the 
great,  from  the  fovercign  down  to  the  fmallcft 
baron,  exceeded  every  thing  which  in  the  pre- 
fent  times  we  can  eafily  form  a  notion  of.  Well- 
minder  hall  was  the  dining-room  of  William 
Rufus,  and  might  frequently,  perhaps,  not  be 
too  large  for  his  company.  It  was  reckoned  a 
piece  of  magnificence  in  Thoniias  Becket,  that 
he  (Irowed  the  floor  of  his  hall  with  clean  hay  or 
rufhes  in  the  feafon,  in  order  that  the  knights  and 
fquires,  who  could  not  get  feats,  might  not  fpoil 
their  fine  clothes  when  they  fat  down  on  the  floor 
to  eat  their  dinner.  The  great  earl  of  Warwick 
is  faid  to  have  entertained  every  day  at  his  difl^er- 
ent  manors,  thirty  thoufand  people;  and  though 
the  number  here  may  have  been  exaggerated,  it 
muft,  however,  have  been  very  great  to  admit 
of  fuch  exaggeration.  A  hofpitality  nearly  of 
the  fame  kind  was  exercifed  not  many  years  ago 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. It  feems  to  be  common  in  all  nations  to 
•whom  commerce  and  manufaftures  are  little 
known.  I  have  feen,  fays  Doftor  Pocock,  an 
Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  ftreets  of  a  town  where 
he  had  come  to  fell  his  catde,  and  invite  all 
palTcngers,  cvctn  common  beggars,  to  fit  down 
with  him  and  partake  of  his  banquet. 

The  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  refpe<5k  as 
dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  as  his  re- 
tainers, r  /en  fuch  of  them  as  were  not  in  a 
ftate  of  villanage,  were  tenants  at  will,  who  paid 
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i  rent  in  no  refpefb  equivalent  to  the  fubfiftence  chap. 
which  the  land  afforded  them.  A  crown,  half  a 
crown,  a  flieep,  a  lamb,  was  fome  years  ago  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  a  common  rent  for 
lands  which  maintained  a  family.  In  fome  places 
it  is  fo  at  this  day;  nor  will  money  at  prefenc 
purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities  there 
than  in  other  places.  In  a  country  where  the 
furplus  produce  of  a  large  eftate  muft  be  con- 
fumed  upon  the  eftate  itfelf,  it  will  frequently  be 
more  convenient  for  the  proprietor,  that  part  of 
it  be  confumed  at  a  diftance  from  his  own  houfe> 
provided  they  who  confume  it  are  as  dependent 
upon  him  as  either  his  retainers  or  his  menial 
fervants.  '  He  is  thereby  faved  from  the  embar^ 
raffment  of  either  too  large  a  company  or .  too 
large  a  family.  A  tenant  at  will,  who  pof&fles) 
land  fufficient  to  maintain  his  family  for  little 
more  than  a  quit-rent,  is  as  dependent  upon  the 
proprietor  as  any  fervant  or  retainer  whatever^ 
and  muft  obey  him  with  as  little  rcferve.  Such 
a  proprietor,  as  he  feeds  his  fervants  and  retain- 
ers at  his  own  houfe,  fo  he  feeds  his  tenants  ac 
their  houfes.  The  fubfiftence  of  both  is  derived 
from  his  bounty,  and  its  continuance  depends 
upon  his  good  pleafure. 

Upon  the  authority  which  the  great  proprie- 
tors neceffarily  had  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  over 
their  tenants  and  retainers,  was  founded  the  power 
of  the  ancient  barons.  They  neceffarily  became 
the  judges  in  peace,  and  the  leaders  in  war,  of 
all  who  dwelt  upon  their  cftates.  They  could 
maintain  order  and  execute  the  law  within  their 
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Book  refpe^live  defnefnes,  becaufe  each  of  them  could 
there  turn  the  whole  force  of  all  the  inhabitants 
againft  the  injuftice  of  any  one.  No  other  per- 
Ton  had  fufficient  authority  to  do  this.  The  king 
in  particular  had  not.  In  thofe  ancient  times  he 
was  little  more  than  the  greateft  proprietor  in 
his  dominions,  to  whom,  for  the  fake  of  common 
defence  againft  their  common  enemies,  the  other 
great  proprietors  paid  certain  refpe£ts.  To  have 
enforced  payment  of  a  fmall  debt  within  the  lands 
of  a  great  proprietor,  where  all  the  inhabitants 
were  armed  and  accuftomed  to  ftand  by  one  ano* 
ther,  would  have  coft  the  king,  had  he  attempt- 
ed it  by  his  own  authority,  almoft  the  fame 
effort  as  to  extinguifli  a  civil  war.  He  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  abandon  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  through  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
to  thofe  who  were  capable  of  adminiftering  it; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  to  leave  the  command  of 
the  country  milida  to  thofe  whom  that  militia 
would  obey. 

It  is  a  miftake  to  imagine  that  thofe  territo- 
torial  jurifdiflions  took  their  origin  from  the  feudal 
]aw.  Not  only  the  higheft  jurifdidions  both  civil 
and  criminal,  but  the  power  of  levying  troops, 
of  coining  money,  and  even  that  of  making  bye- 
laws  for  the  government  of  their  own  people, 
were  all  rights  poffelTed  allodially  by  the  great 
proprietors  of  land  feveral  centuries  before  even 
the  name  of  the  feudal  law  was  known  in  Europe. 
The  authority  and  jurifdiAion  of  the  Saxon  lords 
in  England,  appear  to  have  been  as  great  be* 
fore  the  conqueft,  as  that  of  any  of  the  Norman 
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lords  after  it.  But  the  feudal  law  is  not  fup«  c  m  a  ^ 
pofcd  to  have  become  the  common  law  of  Eng-  ^_j-^  ^ 
land  till  after  the  conqued.  That  the  mod  ex- 
tenfive  authority  and  jurifdiflions  were  pofTelTcd 
by  the  great  lords  in  P'rance  allodially,  long  be- 
fore the  feudal  law  was  introduced  into  that 
country,  is  a  matter  of  fadb  that  admits  of  no 
doubt.  That  authority  and  thofe  jurifdiifllons 
all  ncceflarily  flowed  from  the  ftatc  of  property 
and  manners  juft  now  defcribed.  Without  re- 
mounting to  the  remote  antiquities  of  either  the 
French  or  Englifh  monarchies,  we  may  find  in 
much  later  times  many  proofs  that  fuch  effefts 
mud  always  flow  from  fuch  caufes.  It  is  not 
thirty  years  ago  fince  Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
a  gentleman  of  Lochabar  in  Scotland,  without 
any  legal  warrant  whatever,  not  being  what  was 
then  called  a  lord  of  regality,  nor  even  a  tenant 
in  chief,  but  a  vafTal  of  the  duke  of  Argylc,  and 
without  being  fo  much  as  a  juflice  of  peace,  ufed, 
notwithdanding,  to  exercife  the  highed  criminal 
jurifdidion  over  his  own  people.  He  is  faid  to 
have  done  fo  with  great  equity,  though  without 
any  of  the  formalities  of  judice;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  date  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time  made  it  neccflary  for  him  to 
aflfume  this  authority  in  order  to  maintain  the 
public  peace.  That  gentleman,  whofe  rent 
neve^  exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  car- 
ried, in  1745,  eight  hundred  of  his  own  people 
into  the  rebellion  with  ))im. 
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Thb  introdudion  of  the  feudal  law,  fo  far 
from  extending,  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  moderate  the  authority  of  the  great  allodial 
lords.  It  eftablifhed  a  regular  fubordination, 
accompanied  with  a  long  train  of  fervices  and 
duties,  from  the  king  down  to  the  fmalleft  pro- 
prietor. During  the  minority  of  the  proprietor, 
the  rent,  together  with  the  management  of  his 
lands,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  immediate  fupe- 
rior,  and,  confequently,  thofe  of  all  great  pro- 
prietors into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  was 
charged  with  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  pupil,  and  who,  from  his  authoriry  as  guar- 
dian, was  fuppofed  to  have  a  right  of  difpofing 
of  him  in  marriage,  provided  it  was  in  a  manner 
not  unfuitable  to  his  rank.  But  though  this  in- 
ftitution  neceffarily  tended  to  flrengthen  the 
authority  of  the  king,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the 
great  proprietors,  it  could  not  do  either  fuffici- 
cntly  for  eftablifhing  order  and  good  government 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  j  becaufe 
it  could  not  alter  fufEciendy  that  ftate  of  pro- 
perty and  manners  from  which  the  diforders 
arofe.  The  authority  of  government  ftill  conti- 
nued to  be,  as  before,  too  weak  in  the  head  and 
too  ftrong  in  the  inferior  members,  and  the  ex- 
cefiive  ftrength  of  the  inferior  members  was  the 
caufe  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  head.  After  the 
inftitution  of  feudal  fubordination,  the  king  was 
as  incapable  of  retraining  the  violence  of  the 
great  lords  as  before.  They  ftill  continued  to 
make  war  according  to  their  own  difcretion^  al- 
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moft    continually  upon    one    another,    and  very  c  ha  p. 
frequently  upon  the  king ;  and   the  open  country 
(till  continued  to  be  a  fcene  of  violence,  rapine* 
and  diforder. 

But  what  all  the  violence  of  the  feudal  infti- 
tutions  could  never  have  cfFeded,  the  filent  and 
infenfible  operation  of  foreign  commerce  and  ma« 
nufa<5tures  gradually  brought  about.  Thefe  gra- 
dually furnilhed  the  great  proprietors  with  fome- 
thing  for  which  they  could  exchange  the  whole 
furplus  produce  of  their  lands,  and  which  they 
could  confume  themfelves  without  fharing  it 
cither  with  tenants  or  retainers.  All  for  our- 
felves,  and  nothing  for  other  people,  feems,  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  to  have  been  the  vile 
maxim  of  the  mailers  of  mankind.  As  foon, 
therefore,  as  they  could  find  a  method  of  con- 
fuming  the  whole  value  of  their  rents  themfelves, 
they  had  no  difpofition  to  fhare  them  with  any 
other  perfons.  For  a  pair  of  diamond  buckles 
perhaps,  or  for  fomething  as  frivolous  and  ufe- 
lefs,  they  exchanged  the  maintenance,  or  what 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  thoufand  men  for  a  year,  and  with  it  the 
whole  weight  and  authority  which  it  could  give 
them.  The  buckles,  however,  were  to  be  all 
their  own,  and  no  other  human  creature  was  to 
have  any  fhare  of  themj  whereas  in  the  more 
ancient  method  of  expence  they  muft  have  (hared 
with  at  leaft  a  thoufand  people.  With  the  judges 
that  were  to  determine  the  preference,  this  dif- 
ference was  perfeftly  decifive ;  and  thus,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  mofl  childifh,  the  meanefl  and 
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'  ^  o  K  the  moft  fordid  of  all  vanities,  they  gradually  bar* 
tercd  their  whole  power  and  authority. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  no  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  man 
of  ten  thoufand  a  year  cannot  well  employ  his 
revenue  in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining, 
perhaps,  a  thoufand  families,  who  are  all  of  them 
neceflarily  at  his  command.  In  the  prefent  ftate 
of  Europe,  a  man  of  ten  thoufand  a  year  can 
fpend  his  whole  revenue,  and  he  generally  does 
fo,  without  diredly  maintaining  twenty  people, 
or  being  able  to  command  more  than  ten  foot- 
men not  worth  the  commanding.  Indiredtly, 
perhaps,  he  maintains  as  great  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  he  could  have  done  by  the 
ancient  method  of  expence.  For  though  the 
quantity  of  precious  productions  for  which  he  ex- 
changes his  whole  revenue  be  very  fmall,  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  collecting  and 
preparing  it,  muft  neceflarily  have  been  very 
great.  Its  great  price  generally  arifes  from  the 
wages  of  their  labour,  and  the  profits  of  all  their 
immediate  employers.  By  paying  that  price  he 
indirectly  pays  all  thofe  wages  and  profits,  and 
thus  indirectly  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of 
all  the  workmen  and  their  employers.  He  ge- 
nerally contributes,  however,  but  a  very  fmall 
proportion  to  that  of  each,  to  very  few  perhaps 
a  tenth,  to  many  not  a  hundredth,  and  to  fome 
not  a  thoufandth,  nor  even  a  tenth  thoufandch  part 
of  their  whole  annual  maintenance.  Though  he 
contributes,  therefore,  to  the  maintenance  of 
them  all,  they  are  all  more  or  lefs  independent 
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of  him,  becaufe  generally  they  can  all  be  main-  chap. 
tained  without  him. 

When  the  great  proprietors  of  land  fpend 
their  rents  in  maintaining  their  tenants  and  re- 
tainers, each  of  them  maintains  entirely  all  his 
own  tenants  and  all  his  own  retainers.  But  when 
they  fpend  them  in  maintaining  tradefmen  and 
artificers,  they  may,  all  of  them  taken  together, 
perhaps,  maintain  as  great,  or,  on  account  of  the 
wade  which  attends  ruftic  hospitality,  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  before.  Each  of  them, 
however,  taken  fingly,  contributes  often  but  a 
very  fmall  (hare  to  the  maintenance  of  any  indi- 
vidual of  this  greater  number.  Each  tradefman 
or  artificer  derives  his  fubfiftence  from  the  em- 
ployment, not  of  one,  but  of  a  hundred  or  a 
thoufand  different  cuftomers.  Though  in  fomc 
meafure  obliged  to  them  all,  therefore,  he  is  not 
abfolutely  dependent  upon  any  one  of  them. 

The  pcrfonal  expence  of  the  great  proprietors 
having  in  this  manner  gradually  increafed,  it  was 
impoffible  that  >the  number  of  their  retainers 
Ihould  not  as  gradually  diminifli,  till  they  were 
at  laft  difmiffcd  altogether.  The  fame  caufc 
gradually  led  them  to  difmifs  the  unneceffary 
part  of  their  tenants.  Farms  were  enlarged,  and 
the  occupiers  of  land,  notwithftanding  the  com- 
plaints of  depopulation,  reduced  to  the  number 
neceffary  for  cultivating  it,  according  to  the  im- 
perfeft  ftate  of  cultivation  and  improvement  in 
thofe  times.  By  the  removal  of  the  unneceffary 
mouths,  and  by  exafting  from  the  farmer  the 
full  value  of  the  farm,  a  greater  furplus,  or  what 
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is  the  fame  tiling,  the  price  of  a  greater  furplus, 
was  obtained  for  the  proprietor,  which  the  mer- 
chants   and    manufailurers    foon    furnifhed    him 
with  a  method  of  fpending  upon  his  own  perfon 
in  the  fame   manner  as    he  had  done    the  reft. 
The  fame  caufe  continuing  to   operate,  he   was 
defirous  to  raife  his  rents  above  what   his   lands, 
in  the  adual  ftate  of  their  improvement,   could 
afford.     His   tenants   could   agree   to  this  upon 
one  condition  only,  that  they  Ihould   be  fecured 
in  their  poffeflion,  for  fuch    a  term  of  years  as 
might  give   them    time  to   recover  with   profit 
whatever  they  (hould  lay  out  in  the  further  im- 
provement of   the  land.      The  expenfive  vanity 
of  the  landlord  made   him   willing  to  accept  of 
this   condition ;    and    hence    the  origin   of  long 
leafes. 

Even  a  tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  full  value 
of  the  land,  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
landldrd.  The  pecuniary  advantages  which  they 
receive  from  one  another,  are  mutual  and  equal, 
and  fuch  a  tenant  will  expofe  neither  his  life  nor 
his  fortune  in  the  fervice  of  the  proprietor.  But 
if  he  has  a  leafe  for  a  long  term  of  years,  he  is 
altogether  independent;  and  his  landlord  muft 
not  exped  from  him  even  the  moft  trifling  fervice 
beyond  what  is  either  exprefsly  ftipulated  in  the 
leafe,  or  impofed  upon  him  by  the  common  and 
known  law  of  the  country. 

The  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become 
independent,  and  the  retainers  being  difmiffed, 
the  great  proprietors  were  no  longer  capable  of 
interrupting  the  regular  execution  of  jufticc,  or 
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of  difturbing  the  peace  of  the  country.  Having  c  ha  p. 
fold  their  birth- right,  not  like  Efau  for  a  mefs 
of  pottage  in  time  of  hunger  and  necefllty,  but 
in  the  wantonnefs  of  plenty,  for  trinkets  and 
baubles,  fitter  to  be  the  play-things  of  children 
than  the  ferious  purfuits  of  men,  they  became  as 
infignificant  as  any  fubftantial  burgher  or  tradcf- 
man  in  a  city.  A  regular  government  was  efta- 
blifbed  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city, 
nobody  having  fufficient  power  to  difturb  its 
operations  in  the  one,  any  more  than  in  the 
other.      <  ..  ,       > 

It  does  not,  perhaps,  relate  to  the  prefent 
fubjed,  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  it,  that 
very  old  families,  fuch  as  have  poffefled  fome 
conHderable  eftate  from  father  to  fen  for  many 
fucceflive  generations,  are  very  rare  in  commer- 
cial countries.  In  countries  which  have  little 
commerce,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  Wales,  or 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  they  are  very  com> 
mon.  The  Arabian  hiftories*  feem  to  be  all  full 
of  genealogies,  and  there  is  a  hiftory  written  by 
a  Tartar  Khan,  which  has  been  trandated  into 
feveral  European  languages,  and  which  contains 
fcarce  any  thing  elfe ;  a  proof  that  ancient  fami- 
lies are  very  common  among  thofe  nations.  In 
countries  where  a  rich  man  can  Ipend  his  revenue 
in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  as  many 
people  as  it  can  maintain,  he  is  not  apt  to  run 
out,  and  his  benevolence  it  feems  is  feldom  fo 
violent  as  to  attempt  to  maintain  more  than  he 
can  afford.  But  where  he  can  fpend  the  greateft 
revenue  upon  his  own  perfon,  he  frequently  has 
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BOOK  no  bounds  to  his  cxpencc,  bccaufc  he  frequently 
has  no  bounds  to  his  vanity,  or  to  his  afFcdion 
for  his  own  perfon.  In  commercial  countries, 
therefore,  riches,  in  fpite  of  the  moft  violent  re- 
gulations of  law  to  prevent  their  difllpation,  very 
feldom  remain  long  in  the  fame  family.  Among 
fimple  nations,  on  the*  contrary,  they  frequently 
do  without  any  regulations  of  law :  for  among 
nations  of  fliepherds,  fuch  as  the  Tartars  and 
Arabs,  the  confumable  nature  of  their  property 
heceflarily  renders  all  fuch  regulations  impoflible. 

A  REVOLUTION  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
the  public  happinefs,  was  in  this  manner  brought 
about  by  two  different  orders  of  people,  who  had 
not  the  leaft  intention  to  ferve  the  public.  Ta 
gratify  the  moft  childilh  vanity  was  the  fole 
motive  of  the  great  proprietors.  The  merchants 
and  artificers,  much  lefs  ridiculous,  afted  merely 
from  a  view  to  their  own  intereft,  and  in  pur- 
fuit  of  their  own  pedlar  principle  of  turning  a 
penny  wherever  a  penny  was  to  be  got.  Nei- 
ther of  them  had  either  knowledge  or  forefight  of 
that  great  revolution  which  the  folly  of  the  one, 
and  the  induftry  of  the  other,  was  gradually 
bringing  about. 

It  is  thus  that  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope the  commerce  and  nianufadlures  of  cities, 
inftead  of  being  the  effcft,  have  been  the  caufe 
and  occafion  of  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  country. 

This  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  is  neceflarily  both  flow 
and  uncertain.    Compare    the  flow  progrefs  of 
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thofe  European  countries  of  which  the  wealth 
depends  very  much  upon  their  commerce  and 
manufafturcs,  with  the  rapid  advances  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  of  which  the  wealth 
is  founded  altogether  in  agriculture.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  not  fuppofed  to  double  in  lefs  than  five 
hundred  years.  In  feveral  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  it  is  found  to  double  in  twenty  or 
five- and -twenty  years.  In  Europe,  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  perpetuities  of  different  kinds, 
prevent  the  divifion  of  great  eftates,  and  there- 
by hinder  the  multiplication  of  fmall  proprietors, 
A  fmall  proprietor,  however,  who  knows  every 
part  of  his  little  territory,  views  it  with  all  the 
afFeflion  which  property,  efpecially  fmall  proper- 
ty, naturally  infpires,  and  who  upon  that  ac- 
count takes  pleafure  not  only  in  cultivating  but 
in  adorning  it,  is  generally  of  all  improvers  the 
mod  induftrious,  the  moft  intelligent,  and  the 
mod  fucccfsful.  The  fame  regulations,  befides, 
keep  fo  much  land  out  of  the  market,  that  there 
are  always  more  capitals  to  buy  than  there  is 
land  to  fell,  fo  that  what  is  fold  always  fells  at  a 
monopoly  price.  The  rent  never  pays  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  purchafe-money,  and  is  befides  bur- 
dened with  repairs  and  other  occafional  charges, 
to  which  the  intereft  of  money  is  not  liable. 
To  purchafe  land  is  every- where  in  Europe  a 
moft  unprofitable  employment  of  a  fmall  capital. 
For  the  fake  of  the  fuperior  fecurity,  indeed,  a 
man  of  moderate  circumftances,  when  he  retires 
from  bufinefsj    will  fometimes  chufe  to  lay  out 
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BOOK,  his  little  capital  in  land.  A  man  of  profeflion 
too,  whofe  revenue  is  derived  from  another 
fource,  often  loves  to  fccurc  his  favings  in  the 
fame  way.  But  a  young  man,  who,  inftcad  of 
applying  to  trade  or  to  fome  profefllon,  fhould 
employ  a  capital  of  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds 
in  the  purchafe  and  cultivation  of  a  froall  piece 
of  land,  might  indeed  expeft  to  live  very  hap- 
pily, and  very  independently,  but  mull  bid  adieu, 
for  ever,  to  all  hope  of  either  great  fortune  or 
great  illuftration,  which  by  a  different  employ- 
ment of  his  (lock  he  might  have  had  the  fame 
chance  of  acquiring  with  other  people.  Such  a 
perfon  too,  though  he  cannot  afpire  at  being  a 
proprietor,  will  often  difdain  to  be  a  farmer. 
The  fmall  quantity  of  land,  therefore,  which  is 
brought  to  market,  and  the  high  price  of  what 
is  brought  thither,  prevents  a  great  number  of 
capitals  from  being  employed  in  its  cultivation 
and  improvement  which  would  othcrwife  have 
taken  that  direction.  In  North  America,  on 
the  contrary,  fifty  or  fixty  pounds  is  often  found 
a  fufficient  (lock  to  begin  a  plantation  with. 
The  purchafe  and  improvement  of  uncultivated 
land,  is  there  the  mod  profitable  employment 
of  the  fmalled  as  well  as  of  the  greateft  capi- 
tals, and  the  mod  direft  road  to  all  the  for- 
tune and  illudration  which  can  be  acquired  in 
that  country.  Such  land,  indeed,  is  in  North 
America  to  be  had  almod  for  nothing,  or  at  a 
price  much  below  the  value  of  the  natural  pro- 
duces a  thing  impofTible  in  Europe,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  country  where  all  lands  have  long  been 
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private  property.  If  landed  eftates,  however,  chap. 
were  divided  equally  among  all  the  children, 
upon  the  death  of  any  proprietor  who  left  a  nu- 
merous family,  the  eft  ate  would  generally  be  fold. 
So  much  land  would  come  to  market,  that  it 
could  no  longer  fell  at  a  monopoly  price.  The 
free  rent  of  the  land  would  go  nearer  to  pay  the 
intereft  of  the  purchafc-money,  and  a  fmall  ca- 
pital might  be  employed  in  purchafing  land  as 
profitably  as  in  any  other  way. 

England,  on  account  of  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  foil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  fea-coaft  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  country,  and  of 
the  many  navigable  rivers  which  run  through  it, 
and  afford  the  conveniency  of  water  carriage  to 
fome  of  the  mod  inland  parts  of  it,  is  perhaps  as 
well  fitted  by  nature  as  any  large  country  in  Eu^ 
rope,  to  be  the  feat  of  foreign  commerce,  of  ma- 
nufactures for  diftant  fale,  and  of  all  the  im- 
provements which  thefe  can  occafion.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  too,  the 
Engliih  legiflature  has  been  peculiarly  attentive 
to  the  intereft  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  in  reality  there  is  no  country  in  Europe 
Holland  itfelf  not  excepted,  of  which  the  law  is, 
upon  the  whole,  more  favourable  to  this  fort  of 
induftry.  Commerce  and  manufactures  have  ac- 
cordingly been  continually  advancing  during  aljl 
this  period.  The  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  country  has,  no  doubt,  been  gradually  ad- 
vancing too  :  But  it  feems  to  have  followed  flow- 
ly,  and  at  a  diftance,  the  more  rapid  progrefs 
of  commerce    and   manufactures.    The   greater 
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BOOK  part  of  the  country  muft  prob-ibly  have  been 
cultivated  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  a 
very  great  part  of  it  (till  remains  uncultivated, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  far  greater  part,  much 
inferior  to  what  it  might  be.  The  law  of  Eng- 
land, however,  favours  agriculture  not  only  in- 
diredly  by  the  protedlion  of  commerce,  but  by 
fevcral  dircft  encouragements.  Except  in  times 
of  fcarcity,  the  exportation  of  corn  is  not  only 
free,  but  encouraged  by  a  bounty.  In  times  of 
moderate  plenty,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
IS  loaded  with  duties  that  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. The  importation  of  live  cattle,  except 
from  Ireland,  is  prohibited  at  all  times,  and  it  is 
but  of  late  that  it  was  permitted  from  thence, 
Thofe  who  cultivate  the  land,  therefore,  have  a 
monopoly  againft  their  countrymen  for  the  two 
greateft  and  moft  important  articles  of  land  pro- 
duce, bread  and  butchers*  meat.  Thefe  en- 
couragements, though  at  bottom,  perhaps,  as  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  (how  hereafter,  altogether  il- 
lufory,  fufficiently  demonftrate  at  lead  the  good 
intention  of  the  legiflature  to  favour  agriculture. 
But  what  is  of  much  more  importance  than  all  of 
them,  the  yeomanry  of  England  are  rendered  as 
fecure,  as  independent,  and  as  refpeftable  as  law 
can  make  them.  No  country,  therefore,  in 
which  the  right  of  primogenitute  takes  place, 
which  pays  tithes,  and  where  perpetuities,  though 
contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  law,  are  admitted  in 
fome  cafes,  can  give  more  encouragement  to 
agriculture  than  England.  Such,  however,  not- 
withftanding,    is    the    ftate    of    its    cultivation. 
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What  would  it  have  been,  had  the  law  given  no  c  h  a  p. 
direft  cncx)uragement  to  agriculture  befides  what 
arifcs  indireftly  from  the  progrefs  of  commerce, 
and  had  left  the  yeomanry  in  the  fame  condition 
as  in  moft  other  countries  of  Europe?  It  is  now 
more  than  two  hundred  year,  .ince  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  period  as  long  as  the 
courfc  of  human  profperity  ufually  endures. 

France  feems  to  have  had  a  confiderable  fliare 
of  foreign  commerce  near  a  century  before  Eng* 
land  >yas  diftinguiihed  as  a  commercial  coun* 
try.  The  marine  of  France  was  confiderable, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  times,  before  the 
expedition  of  Charles  the  Vlllth  to  Naples. 
The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  France, 
however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of 
England.  The  law  of  the  country  has  never 
given  the  fame  dire<^  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture.      V'-:.   .''•^■'' V> -:■:::   ^!;"^^'.     f-'- C    f'.]    %    la  n  •:-f 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
to  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  foreign  Ihips,  is  very  confiderable. 
That  to  their  colonies  is  carried  on  in  their  own, 
and  is  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  gfeat 
riches  and  extent  of  thofe  colonies.  But  it  haft 
never  introduced  any  confiderable  manufa6lures 
for  diftant  fale  into  either  of  thofe  countries,  and 
the  greater  part  of  both  ftill  remains  uncultivated. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  is  of  older 
ftanding  than  that  of  any  great  country  in  Europe, 
except  Italy. 

Italy  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe 
which  feems  to  have   been   cultivated  and  im- 
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J  o  o  K  proved  in  every  part,  by  means  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  manufadtures  for  didant  fale.  Before 
the  invafion  of  Charles  the  VII I th,  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  Guicciardin,  was  cultivated  not  lefs 
in  the  mod  mountainous  and  barren  parts  of  the 
country,  than  in  the  plaineft  and  mo(b  fertile. 
The  advantageous  fituation  of  the  country,  and 
the  great  number  of  independent  dates  which  at 
that  time  fubfifted  in  it,  probably  contributed 
not  a  little  to  this  general  cultivation.  It  is 
not  impoflible  too,  notwithdanding  this  general 
exprefTion  of  one  of  the  mod  judicious  and  re- 
ferved  of  modern  hidorians,  that  Italy  was  not 
at  that  time  better  cultivated  than  England  is  at 
prefcnt.  -  ■     i  ..'  >vr;^vr^J!>   ',  .' 

The  capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any 
country  by  commerce  and  manufaflures,  is  all  a 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  podeflion,  till  fome 
part  of  it  has  been  fecured  and  realized  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  its  lands.  A 
merchant,  it  has  been  faid  very  properly,  is  not 
necedarily  the  citizen  of  any  particular  country. 
It  is  in  a  great  meafure  indifferent  to  him  from 
what  place  he  carries  on  his  trade  j  and  a  very 
trifiing  difgud  will  make  him  remove  his  capital^ 
and  together  with  it  all  the  indudry  which  it  fup- 
ports,  from  one  country  to  another.  No  part  of 
it  can  be  faid  to  belong  to  any  particular  country, 
till  it  has  been  fpread  as  it  were  over  the  face  of 
that  country,  either  in  buildings,  or  in  the  lad- 
ing improvement  of  lands.  No  vedige  now  re- 
mains of  the  great  wealth,  faid  to  have  been 
poffcded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Hans  towns, 
v»v.j  -»    i  except 
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except  in  the  obfcurc  hiftorics  of  the  thirteenth  chap. 
and   fourteenth  centuries.     It   is   even  uncertain 
where  fome   of  them  were  fituated,  or  to  whac 
towns  in   Europ«!i  the  Latin  names  given  to  fomc 
of  them  belong.     But  though  the  misfortunes  of 
Italy  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of 
the    fixteenth    centuries    greatly    diminilhed    the 
commerce    and    manufadlurcs    of    the    cities  of 
Lombardy  and  Tufcany,  thofe  countries  dill  con- 
tinue to  be  among  the  mod  populous  and  bed 
cultivated   in  Europe.     The  civil  wars  of  Flan- 
ders,   and  the   Spanifh   government   which    fuc- 
ceeded   them,    chafed  away  the  great  commerce 
of  Antwerp,  Ghent,   and  Bruges.     But  Flanders 
ftill  continues  to  be  one  of  the  riched,  bed  culti- 
vated, and  mod  populous  provinces  of  Europe. 
The  ordinary  revolutions  of  war  and  government 
eafily  dry  up  the  fources  of  that  wealth  which 
arifes  from   .ommcrce  only.     That  which  arifes 
from  the  more  folid  improvements  of  agriculture, 
is  much  more  durable,   and  cannot  be  dedroyed 
but  by  thole  more  violent  convulfions  occadoned 
by  the  depradations  of  hodile  and  barbarous  na- 
tions continued  for  a  century  or   two  together; 
fuch  as  thofe  that  happened  for  fome  time  before 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
wcdcrn  provinces  of  Europe. 
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POLITICAL  ceconomy,  confidercd  as  a 
branch  of  the  fcicnce  of  a  ftatefman  or  Jcgif- 
htor,  propofes  two  diftinft  objeds:  firft,  to 
provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  fubfiftence  for  the 
people,  or  nnore  properly  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide fuch  a  revenue  or  fubfidencc  for  themfelvcs  j 
and  fecondly,  to  fupply  the  ftate  or  common* 
wealth  with  a  revenue  fufficient  for  the  public 
fer vices.  It  propofes  to  enrich  both  the  people 
and  the  fovereign.  »      »  ■'' 

The  different  progrels  of  opulence  in  differ- 
ent ages  and  nations,  has  given  occafion  to  two 
different  fyftems  of  political  ceconomy,  with  re- 
gard to  enriching  the  people.  The  one  may  be 
called  the  fyftem  of  commerce,  the  other  that  of 
agriculture.  1  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  both 
as  fully  and  diftindly  as  I  can,  and  fhall  begin 
with  the  fyftem  of  commerce.  It  is  the  modern 
fyftem,  and  is  beft  under ftood  in  our  own  country 
and  in  our  own  times. 
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CHAP.    L 

Of  the  Principle  of  the  commercial ^  or  mercantiU 

Syftem, 

'T'HAT  wealth  confifts  in   money,  or  in  gold  chap, 

and  filver,  is  a  popular  notion  which  na- 
turally arifes  from  the  double  funftion  of  money, 
as  the  inftrument  of  commerce,  and  as  the 
meafure  of  value.  In  confequence  of  its  being 
the  inftrument  of  commerce,  when  we  have  mo- 
ney we  can  more  readily  obtain  whatever  clfe  wc 
have  occafion  for,  than  by  means  of  any  other 
commodity.  The  great  affair,  we  always  find, 
is  to  get  money.  When  that  is  obtained,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  fubfequent  pur- 
chafe.  In  confequence  of  its  being  the  meafure 
of  value,  we  eftimate  that  of  all  other  commo- 
dities by  the  quantity  of  money  which  they  will 
exchange  for.  We  fay  of  a  rich  man  that  he  is 
worth  a  great  deal,  and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  is 
worth  very  little  money.  A  frugal  man,  or  a 
man  eager  to  be  rich,  is  faid  to  love  money ;  and 
a  carelefs,  a  generous,  or  a  profufe  man,  is  faid  to 
be  indifferent  about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  get 
money;  and  wealth  and  money,  in  fhort,  arc, 
in  common  language,  confidered  as  in  every 
refpedl  fynonymous. 

A  RICH  country,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  rich 
man,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  country  abounding  in 
money;    and  to  heap  up  gold  and  filver  in  any 

country 
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BOOK  country  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  readied  way  to  en- 
rich it.  For  fonne  time  after  the  difcovery  of 
America,  the  firft  enquiry  of  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  arrived  upon  any  unknown  coaft,  ufcd 
to  be,  if  there  was  any  gold  or  filver  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  ?  By  the  information 
which  they  received,  they  judged  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  make  a  fettlement  there,  or  if  the 
country  was  worth  the  conquering.  Piano  Car- 
pino,  a  monk  fent  ambaflador  from  the  king  of 
France  to  one  of  the  fons  of  the  famous  Gengis 
Khan,  fays,  that  the  Tartars  ufed  frequently  to 
afk  him,  if  there  was  plenty  of  (heep  and  oxen  in 
the  kingdom  of  France  ?  Their  enquiry  had  the 
lame  objeft  with  that  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
wanted  to  know  if  the  country  was  rich  enough 
to  be  worth  the  conquering.  Among  the  Tar- 
tars, as  among  all  other  nations  of  fhepherds, 
who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  money, 
cattle  are  the  inftruments  of  commerce  and  the 
meafures  of  value.  Wealth,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  them,  confifted  in  cattle,  as  according  to 
the  Spaniards  it  confifted  in  gold  and  filver.  Of 
the  two,  the  Tartar  notion,  perhaps,  was  the 
neareit  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  diftinflion  between 
money  and  other  moveable  goods.  All  other 
moveable  goods,  he  fays,  are  of  fo  confumable 
a  nature  that  the  wealth  which  confifts  in  them 
cannot  be  much  depended  on,  and  a  nation 
which  abounds  in  them  one  year  may,  without 
any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their  own  waftc 
and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want  of  them  the 
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next.  Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  fteady  friend,  c  h^a  p. 
which,  though  it  may  travel  about  from  hand  to 
hand,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept  from  going  out  of  the 
country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  waited  and 
confumed.  Gold  and  filver,  therefore,  arc,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  moil  folid  and  fubilantial  part 
of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  to  multiply 
thofe  metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  account, 
to  be  the  great  object  of  its  political  ceconomy. 

Others  admit  that  if  a  nation  could  be  fepa- 
rated  from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
fequence  how  much,  or  how  little  money  circu- 
lated in  it.     The  confumable  goods  which  were 
circulated  by  means  of  this  money,  would  only 
be  exchanged  for  a  greater  or  a  fmaller  number  of 
pieces  j   but    the  real    wealth  or  poverty  of  the 
country,   they   allow,   would    depend    altogether 
upon  the  abundance  or   fcarcity  of  thole    con- 
fumable goods.     But  it  is  otherwife,  they  think, 
with  countries  which  have  conneflions  with  fo- 
reign  nations,   and  which    arc  obliged   to  carry 
on   foreign    wars,    and    to    maintain    fleets    and 
armies  in  diitant  countries.    This,  they  fay,  can- 
not be  done,  but  by  fending  abroad  money  to  pay 
them  with;  and  a  nation  cannot  fend  much  mo- 
ney abroad,  unlefs  it  has  a  good  deal  at  home. 
Every  fuch  nation,   therefore,  muil  endeavour  in 
time  of  peace  to   accumulate   gold   and    filver, 
that,  when  occafion  requires,  it  may  have  where- 
withal to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 

In  confequence  of  the fe  popular  notions,  all  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  have  iludied,  though 
to  little  purpofe,  every  poITible  means  of  accu- 
mulating 
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BOOK  mulating  gold  and  filver  in  their  refpedive  coun- 
tries. Spain  and  Portugal,  the  proprietors  of 
the  princip  !  mines  which  fupply  Europe  with 
thofc  metals,  have  either  prohibited  their  ex- 
portation under  the  fevered  penalties,  or  fub- 
jefted  it  to  a  confiderablc  duty.  The  like  pro- 
hibition feems  anciently  to  have  made  a  part  of 
the  polity  of  mod  other  European  nations.  It 
is  even  to  be  found,  where  we  fhould  leaft  of  all 
cxped  to  find  it,  in  fome  old  Scotch  afls  of  par- 
liament, which  forbid  under  heavy  penalties  the 
carrying  gold  or  ^i\wtv  forth  of  the  kingdom.  The 
like  policy  anciently  took  place  both  in  France 
and  England. 

When  thofe  countries  became  commercial, 
the  merchants  found  this  prohibition,  upon  many 
occafions,  extremely  inconvenient.  They  could 
frequently  buy  more  advantageoufly  with  gold 
and  filver  than  with  any  other  commodity,  the 
foreign  goods  which  they  wanted,  either  to  im- 
port into  their  own,  or  to  carry  to  fome  other 
foreign  country.  They  remonftrated,  therefore, 
againft  this  prohibition  as  hurtful  to  trade. 

They  reprefented,  firft,  that  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  filver  in  order  to  purchafe  foreign 
goods,  did  not  always  diminilh  the  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  in  the  kingdom.  That,  on  the 
contrary,  it  might  frequendy  increafe  that  quan- 
tity ;  becaufe,  if .  the  confumption  of  foreign 
goods  was  not  thereby  increafed  in  the  country, 
thofe  goods  might  be  re-exported  to  foreign 
countries,  and,  being  there  fold  for  a  large 
profit,    might  bring  back  much    more  treafure 

than 
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than  was  originally  fent  out  to  purchafc  them,  c  ha  p. 
Mr.  Mun   compares    this    operation  of  foreign 
trade  to  the  feed- time  and  harveft  of  agriculture. 
"  If  we  only  behold,"   fays  he,  "  the  adions  of 
*'  the   hufbandman    in  the   feed- time,    when  he 
*<  calif  di  away  much  good  corn  into  the  ground, 
«  we  (hall  account  him  rather  a  madman  than  a 
"  hufbandman.      But  when  we   confider  his  la- 
"  bours  in  the  harveft,  which   is   the  end  of  his 
"  endeavours,  we  (hall  find  the  worth  and  plenti- 
"  ful  increafe  of  his  aftions." 
'    They   rcprefented,  fecondly,    that  this   prohi- 
bition could  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver,  which,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  bulk  in    proportion    to   their   value,  could 
eafily  be  fmuggled  abroad.      That  this  exporta- 
tion  could  only  be  prevented  by  a  proper  atten- 
tion to,       -     they  called,  the  balance  of  trade. 
That  vih^u    die  country  exported   to    a    greater 
value  than  it  imported,  a   balance   became   due 
to  it  from  foreign  nations,  which  was  neceflarily 
paid  to   it  in  gold  and  filver,    and   thereby  in- 
creafcd  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  in  the  king- 
dom.    But  that  when  it  imported   to  a  greater 
value   than  it  exported,  a   contrary   balance   be- 
came due    to    foreign    nations,    which  was   ne- 
ceflarily paid  to   them  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
thereby  diminilhed  that   quantity.     That  in  this 
cafe  to   prohibit  the  exportation  of  thofe  metals 
could    not   prevent    it,    but  only  by   making   it 
more  dangerous,  render  it  more  expenfive.     That 
the  exchange    was    thereby  turned    more  againft 
the    country  which   owed    the    balance,   than  it 
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BOOK  otherwife  inighc  have  beenj  the  merchant  who 
purchafed  a  bill  upon  the  foreign  country  being 
obliged  to  pay  the  banker  who  fold  it,  not  6n\y 
for  the  natural  r\{k.,  trouble  and  expence  of  fend- 
ing the  money  thither,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
rifk  arifing  from  the  prohibition.  But  that  the 
more  the  exchange  was  againf.  any  country,  the 
more  he  balance  of  trade  became  neceflfarily 
againft  it  j  the  money  of  that  country  becoming 
neceflarily  of  Co  much  lefs  value,  in  comparifon 
with  that  of  the  country  to  which  the  balance 
was  due.  That  if  the  exchange  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  for  example,  was  five  per 
cent,  againft  England,  it  would  require  a  hun- 
dred and  five  ounces  of  fiiver  in  England  to  pur- 
chafe  a  bill  for  a  hundred  ounces  of  fiiver  in 
Holland:  that  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  of 
fiiver  in  England,  therefore,  would  be  worth 
only  a  hundred  ounces  of  fiiver  in  Holland,  and 
would  purchafe  only  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  Dutch  goods:  but  that  a  hundred  ounces  of 
fiiver  in  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
worth  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  in  England, 
and  would  purchafe  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  Englifh  goods :  that  the  Englifti  goods  which 
were  fold  T.o  Holland  would  be  fold  lb  much 
cheaper  i  and  the  Dutch  goods  which  were  fold 
to  England,  fo  much  dearer,  by  the  difference 
of  the  exchange;  that  the  one  ould  draw  fy 
much  lefs  Dutch  money  to  England,  and  the 
other  fo  much  more  Englifh  money  to  Holland, 
as  this  difference  amounted  to :  and  that  the 
balance  of  trade,  therefore,  would  ncceffarily  be 
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fo  much  more  againft  England,  and  would  re- 
quire a  greater  balance  of  gold  and  filvcr  to  be 
exported  to  Holland. 

Those  argumer;:s  were  partly  folid  and  partly 
fophiftical.  They  were  folid  fo  far  as  they 
alferted  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver  in 
trade  might  frequently  be  advantageous  to  the 
country.  They  were  folid  too,  in  afierting  that 
no  prohibition  could  prevent  their  exportation, 
when  private  people  found  any  advantage  in  ex- 
porting them.  But  they  were  fophiftical  in  fup- 
pofing,  that  cither  to  prefcrve  or  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  thofc  metals  required  more  the  at- 
tention of  government,  than  to  prefcrve  or  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  any  other  ufeful  com- 
modities, which  the  freedom  of  trade,  without 
any  fuch  attention,  never  fails  to  fupply  in  the 
proper  quantity.  They  were  fophiftical  too, 
perhaps,  ir>  afierting  that  the  high  price  of  ex- 
change neceflarily  increafcd,  what  they  called, 
the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  or  occafioned 
the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and 
lilvcr.  That  high  price,  indeed,  was  extremely 
difadvantageous  to  the  merchants  who  had  any 
money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They  paid 
fo  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their  bankers 
granted  them  upon  thofe  countries.  But  though 
the  rifk  arifing  from  the  prohibition  might  occa- 
fion  fome  extraordinary  expence  to  the  bankers, 
it  would  not  neceflarily  carry  any  more  money 
out  of  the  country.  This  expence  would  gene- 
rally be  all  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  fmuggling 
the  money  out  of  it,  and  could  feldom  occafion 
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*  °,v  ^  ^^^  exportation  of  a  fingle  fix- pence  beyond  tlic 
prccife  fum  drawn  for.  "  The  high  price  of  ex- 
change too  would  naturally  difpofe  the  merchants 
to  endeavour  to  make  their  exports  nearly  ba- 
lance their  imports,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  this  high  exchange  to  pay  upon  as  fmall  a 
fum  as  poflTible.  The  high  price  of  exchange, 
befides,  muft  neceflarily  have  operated  as  a  tax, 
in  raifing  the  price  of  foreign  goods,  and  thereby 
dimiiiUhing  their  confumption.  It  would  tend, 
therefore,  not  to  increafe,  but  to  diminidi,  what 
they  called,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade, 
and  confequently  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
filver. 

Such  as  they  >yere,  however,  thofe  arguments 
convinced  the  people  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
drefled.  They  were  addreflfed  by  merchants  to 
parliaments,  and  to  the  councils  of  princes,  to 
nobles,  and  to  country  gentlemen;  by  thofe  who 
were  fuppofed  to  underftand  trade,  to  thofe  who 
were  confcious  to  themfelves  that  they  knew  no- 
thing about  the  matter.  That  foreign  trade  en- 
riched the  country,  experience  demonftratcd  to 
the  nobles  and  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to 
the  merchants;  but  how,  or  in  what  manner, 
none  of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants  knew 
perfeflly  in  what  manner  it  enriched  themfelves. 
It  was  their  bufinefs  to  know  it.  But  to  know 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country,  was  no 
part  of  their  bufinefs.  The  fubjeft  never  came 
into  their  confideration,  but  when  they  had  occa- 
fion  to  apply  to  their  country  for  fome  change  in 
the  laws  relating  to  foreign  trade.     Ic  then  be- 
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came  neccflfary  to  fay  fomcthing  about  the  bene- 
ficial cffcds  of  foreign  track,  and  the  manner  in 
wliich  thofe  cffc(fts  were  obftriidted  by  the  laws  as 
they  then  flood.  To  the  judges  who  were  to 
decide  the  bufinefs,  it  appeared  a  moft  fatisfac- 
tory  account  of  the  matter,  when  they  were  told 
that  foreign  trade  brought  money  into  the  coun- 
try, but  that  the  laws  in  queftion  hindered  ic 
f'-om  bringing  fo  much  as  it  otherwife  would  do. 
Thofe  arguments  therefore  produced  the  wifhed- 
for  effeft.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold 
and  filver  was  in  France  and  England  confined 
to  the  coin  of  thofe  refpedive  countries.  The 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion  was 
made  free.  In  Holland,  and  in  fome  other 
places,  this  liberty  was  extended  even  to  the  coin 
of  the  country.  The  attention  of  government 
was  turned  away  from  guarding  againft  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  filver,  to  watch  over  the 
balance  of  trade,  as  the  only  caufe  which  could 
occafion  any  augmentation  or  diminution  of  thofe 
metals.  From  one  fruitlefs  care  it  was  turned 
away  to  another  care  much  more  intricate,  much 
more  embarrafling,  and  juft  equally  fruiclelb. 
The  title  of  Mun's  book,  England's  Trealure 
in  Foreign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  the  political  ccconomy,  not  of  England  only, 
but  of  all  other  commercial  countries.  The  in- 
land or  home  trade,  the  moft  important  of  all, 
the  trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  affords  the 
greateft  revenue,  and  creates  the  greateft  em- 
ployment to  the  people  of  the  country,  was  con- 
fidercd  as    fubfidiary  only  to   foreign   trade.     Jc 
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BOOK  neither  brought  money  into  the  country,  it  was 
faid,  nor  carried  any  out  of  it.  The  country 
therefore  could  never  become  either  richer  or 
poorer  by  means  of  it,  except  fo  far  as  its  pro- 
I'perity  or  decay  might  indiredUy  influence  the 
ft  ate  of  foreign  trade. 

A  COUNTRY  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  muft 
undoubtedly  draw  its  gold  and  filvcr  from  fo- 
reign countries,  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  that 
has  no  vineyards  of  its  own  muft  draw  its  wines. 
It  does  not  feem  neceflary,  however,  that  the  at- 
tention of  government  ftiould  be  more  turned 
towards  the  one  than  tov>ards  the  other  object. 
A  conntry  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy  wine, 
will  always  get  the  wine  which  it  has  occafion 
for;  and  a  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy 
gold  and  filver,  will  never  be  in  want  of  thofe 
metals.  They  are  to  be  bought  for  a  certain  price 
like  all  other  commodities,  and  as  they  are  the 
price  of  all  other  comimodities,  fo  all  other  com- 
modities are  the  price  of  thofe  metals.  We  trull 
with  perfed  fecurity  that  the  freedom  of  trade, 
without  any  attention  of  government,  will  always 
fupply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have  occafion 
for:  and  we  may  truft  with  equal  fecurity  that  it 
will  always  fupply  us  with  all  the  gold  and  filvcr 
which  we  can  afford  to  purchafe  or  to  employ, 
cither  in  circulating  our  commodities,  or  in  other 
ufes. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  hu- 
man induftry  can  either  purchase  or  produce, 
naturally  regulates  itfeif  in  every  country  accord- 
ing to  the  cffedlual  demand,  or  according  to  the 
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demand  of  thofc  whp  arc  willing  to  pay  the  whole 
rent,  labour  and  profits  which  muft  be  paid  in 
order  to  prepare  and  bring  it  to  market,  liut  no 
commodities  regulate  themfclvcs  more  eafily  or 
more  exadlly  according  to  this  effcdual  demand 
than  gold  and  filver ;  becaufe,  on  account  of  the 
fmali  bulk  and  great  value  of  thofe  metals,  no 
commodities  can  be  more  eafily  tranfportcd  from 
one  place  to  another,  from  the  places  where  they 
are  cheap,  to  thofe  where  they  are  dear,  from  the 
places  where  they  exceed,  to  thofe  where  they 
fall  Ihort  of  this  efFedual  demand.  If  there  were 
in  England,  for  example,  an  effcv5tual  demand 
for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a  pucketboac 
could  bring  from  Liibon,  or  from  wherever  elfe 
it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tuns  of  gold,  which  could 
be  coined  into  more  than  five  millions  of  guineas. 
But  if  there  were  an  efFedlual  demand  for  grain  to 
the  fame  value,  to  import  it  would  require,  at 
five  guineas  a  tun,  a  million  of  tuns  of  (hipping, 
or  a  thoufand  Ihips  of  a  thoufand  tuns  each.  The 
navy  of  England  would  not  be  fufEcienr.        . . 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported 
into  any  country  exceeds  the  efFedual  demand,  no 
vigilance  of  government  can  prevent  their  ex- 
portation. All  the  fanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold  and  fil- 
ver at  home.  The  continual  importations  from 
Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  the  efFedual  demand  of 
thofe  countries,  and  fink  the  price  of  thofe  me- 
tals there  below  that  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. If,  on  the  contrary,  in  any  particular 
country  their  quantity  fell  (hort  of  the   efFeflual 
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demand,  fo  as  to  raifc  their  price  above  that  of 
the     neighbouring    countries,     the     government 
would  have  no  occafion  to  take  any  pains  to  im- 
port them.     If  it  were  even  to  take  pains  to  pre- 
vent their  importation,    it  would  not  be  able   to 
effecluate  it.     Thofe   metals,    when  the  Spartans 
had  got    wherewithal    to  purchafe   them,    broke 
through  all  the  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  oppofcd  to  their  entrance  into  Lacedemon. 
All  th"  fangiiinary  laws  of  the  cuftoms   are  not 
able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas  of  the 
Dutch   and  Gottenburgh  Kaft  India  companies; 
becaufe  fomewhat  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  Bri- 
tifh    company.     A   pound    of  tea,    however,    is 
about  a   hundred    times   the  bulk  of   one  of  the 
higheft   prices,    fixteen    (hillings,    that    is    com- 
monly   paid  for  it  in    filver,  and  more  than  two 
thoufand   times   the    bulk   of  the   fame   price   in 
gold,  and  confequently  juft  fo  many  times  more 
difficult  to  finuggle.    *"'    ^''  *    '    '  -   .>Mti...r  *^.^^ 
It  is  partly  owing  to  the^  eafy  tranfportation  of 
gold  and  filver  from  the  places  where  they  abound 
to  thofe  where  they  are  wanted,  that  the  price  of 
-thofe  metals    does  not   fludluate  continually  like 
that  of  the  greater   part  of  other   commodities, 
which  are  hindered  by   their  bulk   from  fhifting 
their   fituation,  when  the  market  happens   to  be 
cither   over   or  under-ftocked   with   them.     The 
price  of  thofe   metals,  indeed,    is  not   altogether 
exempted  from   variation,    but    the    changes    to 
which   it  is   liable   are  generally    flow,    gradual, 
and   uniform.     In    Europe,    for  example,    it   is 
fuppofcd,     without    much    foundation,     perhaps, 
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that,  during  the  courfc  of  the  prefcnt  and  pre- 
ceding century,  they  have  been  conftantly,  but 
gradually,  finking  in  their  value,  on  account  of 
the  continual  importations  from  the  Spanifh 
Weil  Indies.  But  to  make  any  fudden  change 
in  the  price  of  gold  and  and  filver,  (o  as  to  raiic  or 
lower  at  once,  fenfibly  and  remarkably,  the  mo- 
ney price  of  all  other  commodities,  requires  fuch 
a  revolution  in  commerce  as  tiiat  occafioned  by 
the  difcovery  of  America. 

If,  notwithftanding  all  this,  gold  and  filver 
ihould  at  any  time  fall  fhort  in  a  country  which 
has  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them,  there  are 
more  expedients  for  fupplying  their  place,  than 
that  of  almoft  any  other  commodity.  If  the 
materials  of  manufadture  arc  wanted,  induftry 
mud  flop.  If  provifions  are  wanted,  the  people 
muft  "ftarve.  But  if  money  is  wanted,  barter 
will  fupply  its  place,  though  with  a  good  deal  of 
inconveniency.  Buying  and  felling  upon  credit, 
and  the  different  dealep  compenfating  their  cre- 
dits with  one  anothe^once  a  month  or  once  a 
year,  will  fupply  it 'with  lefs  inconveniency.  A 
well-regulated  paper  money  will  fupply  it,  not 
only  without  any  inconveniency,  but,  in  fome 
cafes,  with  fome  advantages.  Upon  every  ac- 
count, therefore,  the  attention  of  government 
never  was  fo  unneceflarily  employed,  as  when 
direfled  to  watch  over  the  prefervation  or  increaf© 
of  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than 
that  of  a  fcarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  wine, 
muft  always  be  fcarce  with  thofe  who  have  nei- 
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thrr  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow 
it.  Thofe  who  have  either,  will  Icldom  be  in 
want  cither  ot  the  money,  or  of  the  wine  which 
i^cy  have  occafion  for.  1  his  complaint,  how- 
ever, of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  is  not  always  con- 
fined to  improvident  fpendthrifts.  It  is  fume* 
times  general  through  a  whole  mercantile  town, 
and  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood.  Over- 
trading is  the  common  caufe  of  it.  Sober  men, 
whofe  projects  have  been  difproportioned  to  their 
capitals,  are  as  likely  to  have  neither  where- 
ivithal  to  buy  money,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as 
prodigals  whofe  expcnce  has  been  difpropor- 
tioned to  their  revenue.  Before  their  projefls 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  (lock  is  gone,  ?'nd 
their  credit  with  it.  They  run  about  every- 
where to  borrow  money,  and  every  body  tells 
them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.  Even  fuch 
general  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money  do 
not  always  prove  that  the  iifual  number  of  gold 
and  filver  pieces  are  not  circulating  in  the  coun- 
try, but  that  many  people  want  thofe  pieces  who 
have  nothing  to  give  for  them.  When  the  pro- 
fits of  trade  happen  to  be  greater  than  ordinary, 
oyer- trading  becomes  a  general  error  both  among 
great  and  fmall  dealers.  They  do  not  always 
fend  more  money  abroad  than  ufual,  but  they 
buy  upon  credit,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  an 
unufual  quantity  of  goods,  which  they  fend  to 
fome  diftant  market,  in  hopes  that  the  returns 
will  come  in  before  the  demand  for  payment. 
The  demand  comes  before  the  returns,  and  they 
have  nothing  at  hand^  with  which  they  can  either 
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purchafc  money,  or  give  folid  fecurity  for  bor-  c  h  a  p< 
rowing.  It  is  not  any  I'carcity  of  gold  and  filvcr, 
but  the  difticulty  which  luch  people  find  in  bor- 
rowing, and  which  their  creditors  find  in  getting 
paynKnt,  that  occaf.ons  the  general  complaint  of 
the  fcarcity  of  money.  -    f  '' ^         • 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  feii- 
oufly  to  prove,  that  wtalch  docs  not  confift  in 
money,  or  in  gold  and  filver  j  but  in  what  mo- 
ney purchafes,  and  is  valuable  only  for  purchaf- 
ing.  Money,  no  doubt,  makes  always  a  part  of 
the  national  capital;  but  it  has  already  I'ccn 
fiiovvn  that  it  generally  makes  but  a  iinall  part, 
and  always  the  molt  unprofitable  part  of  it. 

It  is  not    becaufe  wealth  confifls    more  eiTt,:- 
tially  m  money  than  in  goods,    that  the  merchant 
finds  it  generally   more    eafy  to    buy  goods  wiiii 
money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods ;  but  be- 
caufe money  is  the  kno-vn  and  eflublifhed   inftru- 
ment    of  commerce,    for    which    every  thing    is 
readily  given  in  exchange,  but  which  is  not  al- 
ways with  equal  readinefs  to  be  got  in.  exchange 
for  every  thing.     The  greater  part   of  goods  be- 
fides    are  more  perifhable   than  money,    and  he 
may  frequently    fuftain    a  much   greater  lofs   by 
keeping  them.     When  his   goods  are  upon  hand 
too,  he  is  more  liable  to  fuch  demands  >\r  mo- 
ney as  he  may  not   be  able  to  anfwer,  than  when 
he  has  got  their  price  in  his  coffers.     Over  and 
above    all    this,    his    profit    arifts    more  diretSlly 
from  felling  than  from  buying,    and   he  is  upon 
all  thefe  accounts  generally  much  more  anxious 
to  exchange  his  goods  for  money,  than  his  mo- 
ney 
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BOOK  ney  for  goods.  But  though  a  particular  mer- 
chant, with  abundance  of  goods  in  his  warchoufe, 
may  fomctimes  be  ruined  by  not  being  able  to 
fell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is  not  lia- 
ble to  the  fame  accident.  The  whole  capital  of 
a  merchant  frequently  confills  in  perifhable  goods 
deftined  for  purchafing  money.  But  it  is  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  a  country  which  can  ever  be  de- 
ftined  for  purchafing  gold  and  filver  from  their 
neighbours.  I'he  far  greater  part  is  circulated 
and  confumed  among  themlelves;  and  even  of 
the.  furplus  which  is  fent  abroad,  the  greater  part 
is  generally  deftined  for  the  purchafe  of  other  fo- 
reign goods.  Though  gold  and  filver,  therefore, 
could  not  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  goods  de- 
ftined to  purchafe  them,  the  nation  would  not  be 
ruined.  It  might,  indeed,  fufFer  fome  lofs  and 
inconveniency,  and  be  forced  upon  fome  of  thofe 
expedients  which  are  neceflary  for  fupplying  the 
place  of  money.  The  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour,  however,  would  be  the  fame,  or 
very  nearly  the  fame,  as  ufual,  becaufe  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  the  fame  confuinable  capital  would 
be  employed  in  maintaining  it.  And  though 
goods  do  not  always  draw  money  fo  readily  as 
money  draws  goods,  in  the  long-run  they  draw 
it  more  necelTarily  than  even  it  draws  them. 
Goods  can  ferve  many  other  purpofes  befides  pur- 
chafing money,  but  money  can  ferve  no  other 
purpofe  befides  purchafing  goods.  Money, 
therefore,  neceflarily  runs  after  goods,  but  goods 
do  not   always   or    neceflarily  run    after  money. 
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The  man  who  buys,  docs  not  always  mean  to  fell  c  ha  p. 
a»ain,  but  frequently  to  ufe  or  to  confunnei 
whereas  he  who  fells,  always  means  to  buy  again. 
The  one  may  frequently  have  done  the  wholci^ 
but  the  other  can  never  have  done  more  than  the 
one- half  of  his  bulinefs.  It  is  not  for  its  own 
fake  that  men  defirc  money,  but  for  the  fake 
of  what  they  can  purchafe  with  it. 

CoNSUMABi^E  commodities,  it  is  faid,  arc  foon 
deftroyed ;  whereas  gold  and  filvcr  are  of  a  more 
durable   nature,  and,    were   it    not  for  this  con- 
tinual   exportation,    might    be    accumulated   for 
a^es  together,  to   the  incredible  augmentation  of 
the  real   wealth  of  the  country.     Nothing,  there- 
fore,  it  is  pretended,    can    be    more   difadvan- 
tageous  to   any  country,    than    the    trade    which 
confifts  in  the  exchange  of  fuch   lading  for  fuch 
perilbable  commodities.      We  do  not,  however, 
reckon  that  trade  difadvantageous  which  confifts 
in  the  exchange  of  the  hard-ware  of  England  for 
the  wines  of  France  j  and  yet  hard- ware  is  a  very 
durable  commodity,  and  were  it  not  for  this  con- 
tinual exportation,  might  too  be  accumulated  for 
ages   together,    to    the   incredible    augmentation 
of  the  pots   and    pans    of   the   country.     But  it 
readily  occurs   that  the    number  of  fuch  utenfils 
is  in  every  country  neceflarily  limited  by  the  ufe 
which  there  is  for  them  i  that  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  have  more  pots  and  pans   than  were  necefiary 
for  cooking  the  victuals  ufually  confumed  there; 
and  that   if  the  quantity  of  viftuals  were  to  in- 
creafe,    the    number    of  pots   and    pans    would 
readily  increafe  along  with  it,  a  part  of  the  in- 
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BOOK  crcafcd  quantity  of  victuals  being  employed  in 
purchafing  thcni,  or  in  maintaining  an  additional 
num.bcr  of  workmen  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  make 
them.  It  fhould  as  readily  occur  that  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  an  I  filver  is  in  every  country  limited 
by  the  ufc  which  there  is  for  thofe  metals ;  that 
their  ufe  confifls  in  cirrulating  commodities  as 
coin,  and  in  affording  a  Ipecies  of  houftiold  furni- 
ture as  plate;  that  the  quantity  of  coin  in  every 
country  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  commo- 
dities which  are  to  be  circulated  by  it :  increife 
that  value,  and  immediately  a  part  of  it  will  be 
fent  abroad  to  purchafe,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had, 
the  additional  quantity  of  coin  requifite  for  circu- 
lating them  :  that  the  quantity  of  plate  is  regulated 
by  the  number  and  wealth  of  thofe  private  fami- 
lies who  chufe  to  indulge  themfelves  in  that  fort 
of  magnificence:  increafe  the  number  and  wealth 
of  fuch  families,  and  a  part  of  this  increafed 
wealth  will  moft  probably  be  employed  in  purchaf- 
ing, wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  an  additional 
quantity  of  plate:  that  to  attempt  to  incr.afe  the 
wealth  of  any  country,  either  by  introducing  or  by 
detaining  in  it  an  unneceflary  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver,  is  as  abfurd  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
increafe  the  good  cheer  of  private  families,  by 
obliging  them  to  keep  an  unneceflary  number  of 
kitchen  utenfils.  As  the  expence  of  purchafing 
thofe  unneceiiary  utenfils  would  diminilh  inftead 
of  increafing  either  the  quantity  or  goodnefs  of 
the  family  provifionsj  fo  the  expence  of  purchaf- 
ing an  unneceflary  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
muft,    in  every  country,    as  neceflTarily  diminifli 
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the  tvealth  which  feeds,  clothes,  and  lodges,  c  h^a  k. 
which  maintains  and  employs  the  people.  Gold 
and  filvcr,  whether  in  the  (hape  of  coin  or  of 
plate,  are  utcnfils,  it  muft  be  remembered,  as 
much  as  the  furn''ure  of  the  kitchen.  Increafc 
the  ufe  for  them,  increafe  the  conlumable  com- 
modities which  are  to  be  circulated,  managed, 
and  prepared  by  means  of  them,  and  you  will 
infallibly  increafe  the  quantity  j  but  if  you  at- 
tempt, by  extraordinary  means,  to  increafe  the 
quantity,  you  will  as  infallibly  diminifh  the  ule 
and  even  the  quantity  too,  which  in  thofe  metals 
can  never  be  greater  than  what  the  ufe  requires. 
Were  they  ever  to  be  accumulated  beyond  this 
quantity,  their  tranfportation  is  fo  eafy,  and  the 
lofs  which  attends  their  lying  idle  and  unem- 
ployed fo  great,  thrit  no  law  could  prevent  their 
being  immediately  fent  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  neceflary  to  accumulate  gold 
and  filver,  in  order  to  enable  a  country  to  carry 
on  foreign  v/ars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  ar- 
mies in  diftant  countries.  Fleets  and  armies  arc 
maintained,  not  with  gold  and  filver,  but  with 
confumable  goods.  The  nation  which,  from  the 
annual  produce  of  its  domeftic  induftry,  from  the 
annual  revenue  arifing  out  of  its  lands,  labour, 
and  confumable  ftock,  has  wherewithal  to  purchafe 
thofe  confumable  goods  in  dillant  countries,  can 
maintain  foreign  wars  there. 

A  NATION  may  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  an  army  in  a  diftant  country  three  different 
ways  J  by  iending  abroad  either,  firft,  fome  part 
of  its  accumulated  gold  and  filver  j  or  fecQndly, 
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BOOK  feme  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  manir- 
faftures  j  or  laft  of  all,  fome  part  of  its  annual 
rude  produce.  ^^, ., 

.  The  gold  and  filver  which  can  properly  be 
confidered  as  accunnulated  or  ftored  up  in  any 
country,  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  three  parts; 
firft,  the  circulating  money;  lecondly,  the  plate 
of  private  families :  and  lall  of  all,  the  money 
which  may  have  been  collcded  by  many  years 
parfimony,  and  la-d  up  in  the  treafury  of  the 
prince.  *  . , 

It  can.feldom  happen  that  much  can  be  fpared 
from  the  circulating  money  of  the  country  j  be- 
caufe  in  that  there  can  feldom  be  much  redun- 
dancy. The  value  of  goods  annually  bought  and 
fold  in  any  country  requires  a  certain  quantity 
of  money  to  circulate  and  diftribute  them  to 
their  proper  confumers,  and  can  give  employ- 
ment to  no  more.  The  channel  of  circulation 
necelTarily  draws  to  itfelf  a  fum  fufficient  to  fill 
it,  and  never  admits  any  more.  Something, 
however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from  this  chan- 
nel in  the  cafe  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great 
number  of  people  who  are  maintained  abroad, 
fewer  are  maintained  at  home.  Fewer  goods  are 
circulated  there,  and  lefs  money  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  paper  mcney,  of  fome  fort  or  other  too, 
fuch  as  exchequer  notes,  navy  bills,  and  bank 
bills  in  England,  is  generally  iflued  upon  fuch 
occafions,  and  by  fupplying  the  place  of  circu- 
lating gold  and  filver,  gives  an  opportunity  of 
fending  a   greater   quantity   of   it  abroad.      All 
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this,  however,   could  afford  but  a  poor  refourcc  chap. 
for   maintaining  a  foreign  war,  of  great  cxpencc 
and  feveral  years  duration. 

Tfs  melting  down  the  plate  of  private  fami- 
lies, nas  upon  every  occafion  been  found  a  ftiU 
more  infignificant  one.  The  French,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lad  war,  did  not  derive  fo  much 
advantage  from  this  expedient  as  to  compenfatc 
the  lofs  of  the  falhion. 

The  accumulated  treafures  of  the  prince  have, 
in  former  times,  afforded  a  much  greater  and 
more  lafting  refource.  In  the  prefent  times,  if 
you  except  the  king  of  Pruflia,  to  accumulate 
treafure  feems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Eu- 
ropean princes. 

The  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars 
of  the  prefent  century,  the  moft  expenfive,  per- 
haps, which  !;li1ory  records,  feem  to  have  had 
little  dependency  upon  the  exportation  either  of 
the  circulating  money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private 
families,  or  of  the  treafure  of  the  prince.  The 
laft  French  war  coft  Great:  Britain  upwards  of 
ninety  millions,  including  not  only  the  feventy- 
five  millions  of  new  debt  that  was  contradcd, 
but  the  adduional  two  fhillings  in  the  pound 
land  tax,  c^nd  what  was  annually  borrowed  of  the 
Xinking  fund.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  ex  • 
pence  were  laid  out  in  diftant  countries  j  in  Ger- 
many, Portugal,  America^  in  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies'. 
The  kings  of  England  had  no  accumulated  trea;r 
fure.  We  never  heard  of  any  extraorcinary 
quantity  of  plate  being  melted  down.     The  cir- 
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f  o  o  K  culating  gold  and  filvcr  of  the  country  had  not 
^j  been  fuppofed  to  e;  :ced  eighteen  millions.     Since 
the   Ute   re-coi[iagf'  of  the    gold,  however,  it  is 
believed  to  have  btcn   a  good  deal  under-rated. 
L.CC  us  fuppofe,    therefore,  according   to  the  moil 
exaggerated  computacica  which    1    remember  ro 
have  either  feen  or  iieard  of,  that,  gold  anvi  filvei 
together,  it   amoun.ed  to  thirty  millions.      }l-.\d 
the  war  been. carried  on,  by  means  of  our  rricney, 
the  whole  of  it  mud,  even  according  to  this  com- 
putation, have  been  i'cnt  out  a- id  returned  again 
at  leaft  twice,    in  a   period  or    between   fix  nnd 
feven  years.     Should  this  be  fuppofed,  k   v;ould 
afford  the  mod  decifive  argument  to  dc  monlbate 
how  ur.neceffary   it   is  foi   government  to  warch 
over  the  prefc»vatioa  of  money,  fince  upon  this 
fuppofitioi;  1  i:e  whole  money  of  the  country  muft 
have  p^ont  from  k  and  returned  to  it  again,  two 
different  times  in  fo  fliort  a  period,  without  any 
body's  knowing   any  thing  of  the  matter.     The 
channel  of  circulation,    however,  never  appeared 
more  empty  than  ufual  during   any  part  of  this 
period.     Few   people   wanted    money    who     had 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.     The  profits  of  foreign 
trade,    indeed,    were    greater   than    ufual  during 
the  whole  war  j   but  efpecially  towards  the  end  of 
it.      This  occafioned,  what  it  always   occafion*, 
a  general  over- trading  in  all  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain;  and  this  again  occafioned  the  ufual  com- 
plaint of   the  fcarcity   of  money,  which  always 
follows     over-trading.       Many    people     wanted 
it,    who  had  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,   nor 
credit  to    borrow    it;    and  becaufe  the   cV'jtors 
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found  it  difficult  to  borrow,  the  creditorj  found  ^  ^^a  p. 
it  difficult  to   get   payment.     Gold    and    filver, 
however,    were   generally  to    be    had    for    their 
value,  by  thofc  who  had  that  value  to  give  for 

them. 

The  enormous  cxpence  of  the  late  war,  there- 
fore, muft    have    been    chiefly    defrayed,  not  by 
the  exportation  of  gold    and    filver,  but  by  that 
of  Britifh  cbmmodities  of  fomc  kind  or  other. 
When  the  government,  or  thofe  who  a6ted  under 
therti,   conti*i6ted  with  a   merchant  for  a  rtnftit- 
tance  to  fome  foreign  country,    he  would  natu- 
rally endeavour  to  pay  his  foreign  correfpondent, 
upon   whom  he  had  granted  a  bill,   by  fending 
abroad   rather  commodities  than  gold  and  filver. 
If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  were  not  in 
demand  iii  that  country,  he  would  endeavour  to 
fend  them  to  fome  other   country*  in   which   he 
could  purchiaft  a  bill  upon  that  country.     The 
tranfportation    of    commodities,    when    properly 
fuitcd  tb  the  market,  is  always  attended  with   a 
confiderablfe    profit;    whereas  that  of    gold  and 
filVer,  is  fcarce  ever  attended  with  any.     When 
thofe  rtietals  are  fent  abroad  in  order  to  purchafc 
foreign  commodities,  the  merchant's  profit  arifes, 
not  from  the  purchafe,  but  from  the  fale  of  the 
returns,     B^ut  when  they  are  fent  abroad  merely 
to  pay  tL  debt,   he  gets  no  returns,   and  confe- 
quently    no    profit.      He    naturally,     therefore, 
exerts  his  invention  to  find  out  a  way  of  paying 
his  foreign   debts,    ratlier   by  the  exportation  of 
commodities   than   by  that  of  gold  and   filver. 
The  great  quantity  of  Britifh    goods    exported 
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°  *tv*  ^  during  the  courfc  of  the  late  war,  without  bring- 
ing back  any  returns,  is  accordingly  remarked 
by  the  author  of  The  Prelent  State  of  the 
Nation. 

Besides  the  three  forts  of  gold  and  filver  above 
mentioned,    there     is    in  all    great   commercial 
countries  a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  im- 
ported and  exported  for  the  purpofes  of  foreign 
trade.       This    bullion,    as   it    circulates   among 
different  commercial  countries  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  national  coin  circulates  in  every  par- 
ticular country,  may  be  confidered  as  the  money 
cf  the  great  mercantile  republic.     The   national 
coin  receives  its  movement   and  diredlon   from 
the  commodities  circulated   within   the  precinds 
of  each  particular    re  ntry:   the  money  of  the 
mercantile   republicj    -rom   ^^ofe    circulated   be^ 
tween   different   couiures.       3oth   are  employed 
in  facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  differ- 
ent individuils  of  the  fame,  the  other  between 
thofe  of  different  nations.     Part   of  this   money 
of  the  great  mercantile  republic  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  employed  in  carrying  on   the 
late  war.     In  time  of  a, general  war,  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  a  movement  and  direction  i^iould 
be    imprefTed    upon    it,    different  from  what  it 
ufually  follows  in  profound  peace }  that   it  fhould 
circuhte  more  about  the  feat  of  the  war,  and  be 
more  employed  in  purchafing  there,  and  in  the 
neighbouring   countries,    the  pay  and  provifions 
of  the  different  armies.      But  whatever  part  of 
this   money    of  the   mercantile    republic    Great 
Britain    may   have   annually   employed    in  this 
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manner,  it  muft  have  been  annually  purchufcd,  c  hav. 
cither  with  Britifh  commodities,  or  with  fome- 
thing  elfe  that  had  been  purchafed  with  themt 
which  dill  bring  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  as  the  ultimate  rcfources  which  enabled 
us  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  naturiil  indeed  to 
fuppofe,  that  fo  great  an  annual  expence  muft 
have  been  defrayed  from  a  great  annual  produce. 
The  expence  of  176 1,  for  example,  amounted  to 
more  than  nineteen  millions.  No  accumulation 
could  have  fupported  fo  great  an  annnal  profu- 
fion.  There  is  no  annual  produce  even  of  gold 
and  niver  which  could  have  fupported  it.  The 
whole  gold  and  filver  annually  imported  into 
both  Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  bed 
accounts,  does  not  commonly  much  exceed  fix 
millions  fterling,  which,  in  fome  years,  would 
fcarce  have  paid  four  months  expence  of  the 
late  war. 

.  ,;The  commodities  moft  proper  for  btng  tranf- 
ported  to  diftant  countries,  in  order  to  purchafe 
there,  cither  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army, 
or  fome  part  of  the  money  of  the  n:eicantilc  re- 
public to  be  employed  in  purchafing  th-m, 
feem  to  be  the  finer  and  more  improved  manu- 
factures i  fuch  as  contain  a  great  value  in  a  fmall 
bulk,  and  can,  therefore,  be  exported  to  a  great 
diftance  at  little  expence.  A  corntry  whpfe  in- 
duftry  produces  a  great  annual  furplus  pf  fuch 
manufactures,  which  are  uluJly  exported  to  fo- 
reign countries,  may  carry  on  for  many  years  a 
very  expenfive   foreign   war,    v'rhout   either  ex- 
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BOOK  porting  any  confiderable  quantity  of  gold  and 
*^*  filver,  OP  even  having  any  fuch  quantity  to  ex- 
port. A  confiderable  part  of  the  annual  fur- 
plus  of  its  manufaftures  muft,  indeed,  in  this 
cafe  be  exported,  without  bringing  back  any  re- 
turns to  the  countrV}  though  it  does  to  the  mer- 
thantj  the  goviirii'icnt  purchating  of  the  mer- 
chant his  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in  order 
to  purchaie  there  the  pay  and  proviHons  of  an 
army .  Some  part  of  this  furplus,  however,  may 
ftill  continue  to  bring  back  ^  '>'turn.  The  ma- 
nufaAurers,  during  the  war,  wiil  have  a  double 
denriand  upon  them,  and  be  called  upon,  firft, 
CO  work  up  goods  to  be  fent  abroad,  for  paying 
the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  countries  for  the 
pay  and  provifions  of  the  army  j  and,  fecondly, 
to  work  up  fuch  as  are  neceflary  for  purchafing 
the  common  returns  that  had  ufually  been  con- 
fumed  in  the  country.  If>the  midft  of  the  mod 
deftrudtive  foreign  war,  therefore,  the  gr..  *ter 
part  of  manufactures  may  frequently  flourifli 
greatly  j  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  decline 
on  the  return  of  the  peace.  They  may  flourilh 
amidft  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to 
decay  upon  the  return  of  its  profperity.  The 
different  ftate  of  many  different  branches  of  the 
Britifh  nrtanufadtures  during  the  late  war,  and  for 
fome  time  after  the  peace,  may  ferve  as  an  illuf- 
tration  of  what  has  been  yift  now  faid.      '^1M^' 

No  foreign  war  of  greau  expencc  or  duration 
could  conveniently  bf  car'icd  on  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  rude  pro  .  ir^  of  the  foil.    The  ex- 
pence  of  fending  fuch  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  fo«> 
.         .  reign 
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reign  country  as  might  purchafe  the  pay  and  chap. 
provifions  of  an  army,  would  be  too  great.  Few 
countries  too  produce  much  mor  rude  produce 
than  what  is  fufficient  for  the  fubiidence  of  their 
own  inhabitants.  To  fend  abroad  any  great 
quantity  of  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  fend 
abroad  a  part  of  the  neceifary  fubfiftence  of  the 
people.  It  is  otherwife  with  the  exportation  of 
manufadlures.  The  maintenance  of  the  people 
employed  in  them  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the 
furplus  part  of  their  work  is  exported.  Mr. 
Hume  frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on,  with- 
out interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  dura« 
tion.  The  Englifh,  in  thofe  days,  had  nothing 
wherewithal  to  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  their  armies  in  foreign  countries,  but  eith^  ' 
the  rude  produce  of  the  foil,  of  which  no  confi- 
derable  part  could  be  fpared  from  the  home  con- 
fumption,  or  a  few  manufaftures  of  the  coarfeft 
.!  ind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  rude  produce, 
ti.e  tranfportation  was  too  expenOve.  This  ina- 
bility did  not  arife  from  the  want  of  money,  but 
of  the  finer  and  more  improved  manufadures. 
Buying  and  felling  was  tranfafled  by  means  of 
money  in  England  then,  as  well  as  now.  The 
quantity  of  circulating  money  muft  have  borne 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  number  and  value  of 
purchafes  and  fales  ufually  tranfafted  at  thai; 
time,  which  it  does  to  thofe  tranfaded  at  prefect ; 
or  rather  it  muft  have  borne  a  greater  proportion 
becaufe  there  was  then  no  paper,  which  now 
occupies  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  gold 
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D  o  o  K  and  filvcr.     Among   nations  to  whom  commerce 
and  manufadlurcs  arc  little  known,  the  (ovctn^a, 
upon   extraordinary   occafions,   can   fcldom    V  a*v 
any  conftdcrable  aid  from  his  fubje^ts,  for  reaion^ 
which   (hall  be  explained  hereafter.     It  is  in  fuch 
couritries,  therefore,  that  he  generally  endeavours 
to   accumulate  a    treafure,   as   the  only  rcfourcc 
againfl:   fuch    emergencies.      Independent   of  this 
necelTity,  he  is  in  fuch   a  fituation  naturally   dif- 
pofed  to   the   parfimony  requifue  for   accunnila- 
tion.     In  that  fimple  ftate,  the  expence   even  of 
a  fovcreign  is  not  dire(5lcd    by  the  vanity  which 
delights  in  the  gaudy    finery  of  a  court,  but  is 
employed  in  bounty  to  his  ten.ints,  and  hofpita- 
lity  to  his  retainers.      But  bounty  and   hofpita- 
lity  very   fcldom  lead  to  extravagance;    though 
vanity  almofl:  always  does.     Every   Tartar  chief, 
accordingly,    has    a  treafure.      The  treafures  of 
Mazepa,    chief  of   the  Cofiacs  in    the  Ukraine, 
the  famous  ally  of  Charles  the  XII th,  are  faid  to 
have  been  very  great.     The  French  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  race  had  all  treafures.      When   they 
divided    their    kingdom    among    their    different 
children,    they    divided  their  treafure  too.     The 
Saxon   princes,  and  the  firft  kings  after  the  con- 
qucft,    feem  likewife  to  have  accumulated  trea- 
fures.    The  firft  exploit  of  every  new  reign  was 
commonly  to  feize  the  treafure  of  the  preceding 
'king,    as  the  moft  eflential  meafure  for  fecuring 
the  fucceflion.     The  fovereigns  of  improved  and 
commercial  countries    are    not  under    the   fame 
neceflity  of  accumulating  treafures,   becaufe  they 
can  generally  draw  from  their  fubjedls  extraordi- 
nary 
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nary  aids  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  They  chap. 
arc  likewifc  Icfs  difpofcd  to  do  fo.  They  natu-  s 
rally,  perhaps  ncccflfarily,  follow  the  mode  of  the 
times,  and  their  expence  comes  to  be  regulated 
by  the  fame  extravagant  vanity  which  diredls 
that  of  all  the  other  great  proprietors  in  their 
dominions.  The  infignificant  pageantry  of  their 
court  becomes  every  day  more  brilliant,  and  the 
expence  of  it  not  only  prevents  accumulation, 
but  frequently  encroaches  upon  the  funds  dc- 
ftincd  for  more  neccflary  expences.  What  Der* 
cyllidas  faid  of  the  court  of  Perfia,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  that  of  fcvcral  European  princes,  that 
'   he  Taw  there  much  fplendor   but   little  ftrength^ 

and  many  fervants  but  few  foldiers. 
:       The  importation  of  gold  and  filver  is  not  the 
\  principal,    much   lefs   the   fole   benefit    which    a 
nation  derives  from   its  foreign  trade.     Between 
'  whatever  places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they 
;  all   of  them  derive  two  diftinft  benefits  from  it. 
It  carries  out  that  furpKis  part  of  the  produce  of 
their  land  and  labour  for   which  there  is  no  de- 
mand among   them,    and  brings  back  in  return 
for  it  fomcthing  elfe  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 
It    gives   a  value   to   their  fuperfluitics,    by  ex- 
changing them   for  fomcthing  clfe,    which   may 
fatisfy  a   part  of  their   wants,  and  increafe  their 
enjoyments.     By  means  of  it,  the  narrownefs  of 
the  home  market  does  not  hinder  the  divifion  of 
labour  in.  any  particular  branch  of  art  or   manu- 
fadture   from    being  carried   to   the  highcft    per- 
fedion.     By   opening   a  more   extenfive   market 
for  whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 
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BOOK  fxiay  exceed  the  home  confumption,  it  encourages 
them  to  improve  its  produdive  powers,  and  to 
augment  its  annual  produce  to  the  utmoft,  and 
thereby  to  increafe  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of 
the  focicty.  Thefe  great  and  important  fervices 
foreign  trade  is  continually  occupied  in  perform- 
ing, to  all  the  different  countries  between  which 
it  is  carried  on.  They  all  derive  great  benefit 
from  it,  though  that  in  which  the  merchant  re* 
fides  generally  derives  the  greateft,  as  he  is  gene- 
rally more  employed  in  fupplying  the  wants,  and 
carrying  out  the  fuperfluities  of  his  own,  than  of 
any  other  particular  country.  To  import  the 
gold  and  filver  which  may  be  wanted,  into  the 
countries  which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a 
part  of  the  bufinefs  of  foreign  comiiierce.  It  is, 
however,  a  moft  infignificant  part  of  it.  A  coun- 
try which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely  upon 
this  account,  could  fcarce  have  occafion  to 
freight  a  Ihip  in  a  century. 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  filver, 
that  the  difcovery  of  America  has  enriched  Eu- 
rope. By  the  abundance  of  the  American 
mines,  thofe  metals  have  become  cheaper.  A 
lervice  of  plate  can  now  be  purchafed  for  about 
a  third  part  of  the  corn,  or  a  third  part  of  the 
labour,  which  ic  would  have  coft  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  With  the  fame  annual  expcnce  of  la- 
bour and  commodities,  Europe  can  annually 
purchafe  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  plate 
which  it  could  have  purchafed  at  that  time. 
But  when  a  commodity  comes  to  be  fold  for  a 
third  part  of  what  had  been  its  ufual  price,  not 
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only  thofe  who  purchafcd  it  before  can  purchafc  chap. 
three    times    their    former    quantity,    but   it    is 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  purchafers,  perhaps  no  more  than  ten, 
perhaps  no  more  than  twenty  times  the  former 
number.     So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at 
prefent   not  only    more    than   three   times,    but 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of 
plate  which  would  have  been  in  it,  even   in   its 
prefent  ftate  of  improvement,   had  the  difcovery 
of  the  American  mines  never  been  made.     So  far 
Europe  has,    no  doubt,   gained  a  real  conveni- 
ency,   though  furely  a   very   trifling    one.     The 
cheapnels  of  gold  and  filver  renders  thofe  metals 
rather  lefs  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  money  than  they 
were  before.     In  order  to  make  the   fame  pur- 
chafes,    we   muft  load   ourfelves    with  a  greater 
quantity  of  them,  and   carry  about  a   (hilling  in 
our  pocket  where  a  groat  would  have  done  be- 
fore.    It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  moft  trifling, 
this  inconveniency,  or  the  oppofite  conveniency. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made 
any  very  efTentiai  change  in  the  ftate  of  Europe. 
The   difcovery  of  America,    however,    certainly 
made  a  moft  eflfential   one.     By  opening  a  new 
and  inexhauftible  market  to  all   the  commodities 
of  Europe,  it  gave  occafion  to  new  divifions  of 
labour  and  improvements  of  art,  v;hich,  in   the 
narrow   circle  of  the   ancient  commerce,    could 
never  have  taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to 
take  off  the  greater  part  of  their  produce.     The 
produdive  powers  of  labour  were  improved,  and 
its  produce  increafed  in  all  the  different  coun-* 
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ind  together  with  it  the  real 
revenue  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
commodities  of  Europe  were  almoft  all  new  to 
America,  and  many  of  thofe  of  America  were 
new  to  Europe.  A  new  fet  of  exchanges,  there- 
fore, began  to  take  place  which  had  never  been 
thought,  of  before,  and  which  Ihould  naturally 
have  proved  as  advantageous  to  the  new,  as  it 
certainly  did  to  the  old  continent.  The  favagc 
jnjuftice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an  event, 
which  ought  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruin- 
ous and  deftrudlive  to  feveral  of  thofe  unfortu- 
nate countries.  .•  -  .;,  ^u'-,r^^  ••  i 
,  The  difcovery  of  a  paflage  to  the  Eall  Indies, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  happened 
much  about  the  fame  time,  opened,  perhaps,  a 
flill  more  extenfive  range  to  foreign  commerce 
than  even  that  of  America,  notwithftanding  the 
greater  diflance.  There  were  but  two  nations 
in  America,  in  any  refpeft  fuperior  to  favages, 
and  thefe  were  dellroyed  almoft  as  foon  as  dif- 
covercd.  The  reft  were  mere  favages.  But  the 
empires  of  China,  Indoftan,  Japan,  as  well  as 
feveral  others  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  without  having 
richer  mines  of  gold  or  filver,  were  in  every 
other  refpedfc  much  richer,  better  cultivated,  and 
more  advanced  in  all  arts  and  manufadures  than 
either  Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though  we  fliould 
credit,  wliat  plainly  defervcs  no  credit,  the  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  Spanifh  writers,  con- 
cerning the  ancient  ftate  of  thofe  empires.  But 
rich  and  civilized  nations  can  always  exchange 
to  a  much  greater  value  with  one  another,   than 
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with  favages  and  barbarians.  Europe,  however,  ^  "^^  **• 
has  hitherto  derived  much  lefs  advantage  from 
its  commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  than  from 
that  with  America.  The  Portuguefe  monopo- 
lized the  Eaft  India  trade  to  themfelves  for  about 
a  century,  and  it  was  only  indireftly  and  through 
them,  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe  could 
either  fend  out  or  receive  any  goods  from  that 
country.  When  the  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century,  began  to  encroach  upon  them, 
they  vefted  their  whole  Eaft  India  commerce  ia 
an  exclufive  company.  The  Englilh,  French, 
Swedes,  and  Danes,  have  all  followed  their  ex- 
ample, fo  that  no  great  nation  in  Europe  has 
ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a  free  commerce  to 
the  Eaft  Indies.  No  other  reafon  need  be 
afligned  wiiy  it  has  never  been  fo  advantageous 
as  the  trade  to  America,  which,  between  almoft 
every  nation  of  Europe  and  its  own  colonies,  is 
free  to  all  its  fubjefts.  The  exclufive  privileges 
of  thofe  Eaft  India  companies,  their  great  riches, 
the  great  favour  and  protedlion  which  thefe  have 
procured  tiiem  from  their  refpeftive  <?:u7ern- 
ments,  have  excited  much  envy  againft  them. 
This  envy  has  frequently  reprefcnted  their  trade 
as  altogether  pernicious,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantities  of  filver,  which  it  every  year  exports 
from  the  countries  from  which  it  is  carried  on. 
The  parties  concerned  have  replied,  that  their 
trade,  by  this  continual  exportation  of  filver, 
might,  indeed,  tend  to  impoverifh  Europe  in 
general,  but  not  the  particular  countrv  from 
which  it  was  carried  on:    becaufe,  by  the  exp.  rt- 
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s  o  o  K  jitjon  of  a  part  of  the  returns  to  other  European 
countries,  it  annually  brought  home  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  that  metal  than  it  carried 
out.  Both  the  obje6liGn  and  the  reply  are 
founded  in  the  popular  notion  which  I  have  been 
juft  now  examining.  It  is,  therefore,  unneceflary 
to  fay  any  thing  further  about  either.  By  the 
annual  exportation  of  fiiver  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
plate  is  probably  fomewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than 
it  othcrwife  might  have  been ;  and  coined  filver 
probably  pur^h  /"'^s  a  larger  quantity  both  of 
labour  ar*'^  commodities.  The  former  of  thefe 
two  effedts  is  a  very  ^inall  lofs,  the  latter  a  very 
fmall  advantage  j  both  too  infignificant  to  de- 
ferve  any  part  of  the  public  attention.  The 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  opening  a  market 
to  the  commodities  of  Europe,  or,  what  comes 
nearly  to  the  fame  thing,  to  the  gold  and  filver 
which  is  purchafed  with  thofe  commodities,  muft 
neceflfarily  tend  to  increafe  the  annual  produdion 
of  European  commodities,  and  confequently  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  Europe.  That  it 
has  hitherto  increafed  them  fo  little,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  reftraints  which  it  every- where  la- 
bours under. 

I  THOUGHT  it  neceffary,  though  at  the-'^azard 
of  being  tedious,  to  examine  at  full  length  this 
popular  notion  that  wealth  k^onfifts  in  money,  or 
in  gold  and  filver.  Money  in  common  lan- 
guage, as  I  have  already  obferved,  frequently 
fignifies  wealth  j  and  this  ambiguity  of  ex  efiion 
has  rendered  this  popular  notion  fo  familiar  to 
us,  that  even. they,  who  arc  convinced  of  its  ab- 
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furdity,  are  very  apt  to  forget  their  own  pri'nci-  c  h  a  p« 
pies,    and  in   the  courfc  of  their    reafonings    to 
take  it  for  granted  as   a  certain  and  undeniable 
truth,     Sonne  of  the  beft   Englifli  writers  upon 
commerce  fet  out  with  obferving,  that  the  wealth 
of  a  country   confifts,  not  in  its  gold  and  filver 
only,  but  in  its  lands,   houfes,    and  confumabic 
goods  of  all   different  kinds.     In  the   courfe  of 
their    reafonings,    however,    the    lands,     houfes^ 
and  confumable  goods  feem  to  (lip  out  of  their 
memory,    and  the  drain  of  their  argument   fre* 
quently  fuppofes  that  all  wealth   confifts  in  gold 
and   filver,    and  that  to  multiply  thofe  metals  is 
the  great  objedt  of  national   induftry  and  coon- 
merce.  -^  -       -       ■'         .     -  ^5 

The  two  principles  being  ^'^ftablifhed,  how- 
ever, that  wealth  conlilled  in  gold  and  filver, 
and  that  thofe  metals  could  be  brought  into  a 
country  which  had  no  mines  only  by  the  balance 
of  trade,  or  by  exporting  to  a  greater  value  than 
it  imported;  it  neceflarily  became  the  great  ob- 
ject of  political  CEConomy  to  diminifli  as  much 
as  poflible  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  for 
home  confumption,  and  to  increafe  as  much  as 
poflible  the  exportation  of  the  produce;  of  do- 
meftic  induftry.  Its  two  great  engines  for 
enriching  the  country,  therefore^  were  reftraints 
upon  importation,  and  encouragements  to  ex- 
portation. 

Ti.v,  reftraints  upon  impoitation  were  of  two 
kinds. 

First,    Reftraints   upon   the    importation    of 
fuch    foreign  goods    for   home    confumption    as 

could 
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BOOK  could   be    produced    at    home,    from    whatever 
'^'       country  they  were  imported. 

Secondly,  Rcftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
goods  of  almoll  ail  kinds  from  thofc  particular 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was 
fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous.  >j  «    \t 

Those  different  rcftraints  confifted  fometimcs 
in  high  duties,  and  fometimes  in  abfolute  pro- 
hibitions.       -iU     :^li^J    ,^:^f  ^>-;v*ViM  ,  t^^t:<vffat«^^-     \'y^i.2 

Exportation  was  encouraged  fometimes  by 
drawbacks,  fometimes  by  bounties,  fometimes  by 
advantageous  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign 
jftates,  and  fometimes  by  the  cftablifliment  of 
colonies  in  diftant  countries.      ^  lii  i«^    *  rr«   ru J 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different 
occafions.  When  the  home- manufadures  were 
fubjedt  to  any  duty  or  excife,  either  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation;  and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to 
a  duty  were  imported  in  order  to  be  exported 
again,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this  duty 
was  fometimes  given  back  upon  fuch  export- 
ation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement 
cither  of  fome  beginning  manufactures,  or  of 
fuch  forts  of  induftry  of  other  kinds  as  were  fup- 
pofed to  deferve  particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  par- 
ticular privileges  were  procured  in  fome  foreign 
iliue  for  the  goods  and  merchants  of  the  country, 
beyond  what  were  granted  to  thofe  of  other 
countries. 
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Bv    the    eftablii'hmenc   of   colonies    in    diftant  c  h  a  r 
countries,    not   only  particular    privileges,    but   a 
monopoly  was  frequently  procured  for   the  goods 
and   merchants  of  the  country  which   eftablilhcd 
them. 

The  two  forts  of  reftraints  upon  importation 
above-mentioned,  together  with  thefe  four  en- 
couragements to  exportation,  conftitute  the  fix 
principal  means  by  which  the  commercial  fyftem 
propofes  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  in  any  country  by  turning  the  balance  of 
trade  in  its  favour.  I  (hall  confider  each  of 
them  in  a  particular  chapter,  and  without  taking 
much  further  notice  of  their  fuppofcd  tendency 
to  bring  money  into  the  country,  I  fliall  examine 
chiefly  what  are  likely  to  be  the  efFc6ls  of  each 
of  them  upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 
According  as  they  tend  either  to  increafe  or  di- 
minilh  the  value  of  this  annual  produce,  they 
muft  evidently  tend  either  to  increafe  or  dimi- 
nilh  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  oi  the  countrv. 
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CHAP.     II. 


0/  Rejiraints  upon  the  Importation  from  foreign 
Countries  of  fuch  Goods  as  can  be  produced  at 
Home,  .  . 

BY  reftraining,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by 
abfolute  prohibitions,  the  importation  of 
fuch  goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can  be  pro- 
daced  at  home,  the  monopoly  of  the  home- 
market  is  more  or  lefs  fecured  to  the  domeftic 
induftry  employed  in  producing  them.  Thus 
the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live  cattle  or" 
lalt  provifions  from  foreign  countries  fecures  to 
the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of 
the  honje- market  for  butchers'- meat.  The  high 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  which  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibi-  • 
tion,  give  a  like  advantage  to  the  growers  of  that 
commodity.  The  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  woollens  is  equally  favourable  to 
the  woollen  manufadtures.  The  filk  manufac- 
ture, though  altogether  employed  upon  foreign 
materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  fame  advantage. 
The  linen  manufafture  has  not  yet  obtained  it, 
but  is  making  great  ftrides  towards  it.  Many 
other  forts  of  manufactures  have,  in  the  fame 
manner,  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  either  alto- 
gether, or  very  nearly  a  monopoly  againft  their 
countrymen.  The  variety  of  goods  of  which  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain  is  prohibited, 
9  cither 
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either  abfolutely,  or  under  certain  cirCumftanccs,  c  h  a  ?. 
greatly  exceeds   what  can  cafily  be  fufpefted   by 
thbfe  who  are  not  well  acquainte^^  with  the  laws 
of  the  cuftoms. 

,:  That  this  monopoly  of  the  home-mdrket  fre- 
tjuently  gives  great  eirouragement  to  thatpaiii- 
tular  fpecies  of  induii'y  which  enj'jys  it,  and 
frequently  turns  towa.d;  that  employment  ^ 
greater  (hare  of  both  the  labour  antJ  ftock  of  th6 
fociety  than  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it. 
Cannot  be  doubted.    But  whether  it  tends  either 

•  to  increafe  the  general  induftry  of  the  fociety,  of 
to  give  it  the  mod  advantageous  dire6lion,  is  not» 
perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident.  ' '  '  * 

The  general  induftry  of  the  fodcty  never  caA 
exceed  whrv.  the  capital  of  the  fociety  cart  employ. 
As  the  nuniber  of  workmert  that  can  be  kept  irt 
employment  by  any  particular  perfon  muft  bear 
a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital,  fo  the   num- 

.  bcr  of  thofe  that  can  be  continually  employed  by 
all  the  members  of  a  great  Ibciety,  inuft  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  whole  capital  of  that 
fociety,  and  never  can  exceed  that  proportion. 
No  reguhition  of  commerce  can  Increafe  the 
quantity  of  induftry  in  any  fociety  Ljyond  what 
its  capital  can  maintain.  It  can  only  divert  A 
pan  of  it  into  a  direflion  into  which  it  might  not 
otherwife  have  gone ;  and  it  is  by  r^o  means  cer- 
tain that  this  artificial  direflion  is  likely  to  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  fociety  than  that  into 
which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  him- 

felf  to  find  out  the  moft  advantagerus  employ- 
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"  °  y  ^  mcnt  for  wharrvcr  capital  he  can  command.  It 
is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of 
the  focicty,  which  he  has  in  view.  But  the 
ftudy  of  his  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather 
neccflarily  leaus  him  to  prefer  that  employment 
which  is  mod  advantageous  to  the  fociety. 

First,  every  individual  endeavours  to  employ 
his  capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  confe- 
quently  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  fupportofdo- 
meftic  induftryj  provided  always  that  he  can 
thereby  obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great  deal 
lefs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock.  ,^,j,     ., 

,  Thus,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
every  wholefale  merchant  naturally  prefers  the 
home- trade  to  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption, 
and  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  the  car- 
rying trade.  In  the  home-trade  his  capital  is 
never  fo  long  out  of  his  fight  as  it  frequently  is 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption.  He  can 
know  berter  the  charadler  and  fituation  of  the 
perfons  vvh'^m  he  trufts,  and  if  he  Ihould 
happeo  to  De  deceived,  he  knows  better  the 
laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  m«ft  feek 
redrefs.  In  the  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  is.,  as  it  were,  divided  between  two 
foreign  countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  ever  nc- 
ceflTarily  brought  home,  or  placed  under  his  own 
immediate  view  and  command.  The  capital 
which  an  Amfterdam  merchant  employs  in  car- 
rying corn  from  Konnigfberg  to  Liibon,  and  fruit 
and  wine  from  Lifbon  to  Konnigib^rg,  muft  ge- 
nerally be  the  one- half  of  it  at  Konniglberg  and 
the  other  half  at  Lifbon.     No  part  of  it  need  ever 
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tome  to  Amftfrdam.  The  natural  rcfidcnce  of  c  h  a  p. 
liich  a  merchant  (hould  cither  be  at  Konnigfberg  or 
Lifbon,  and  \i  can  only  be  fome  very  particular 
circumlHintes  which  can  make  him  prefer  the 
rcfidencc  of  Amilerdam.  The  uneafincfs,  how- 
ever, which  he  feels  at  being  fcparated  fo  far 
from  his  capital,  generally  determines  him  tq 
bring  part  both  of  the  Konnigfberg  goods  which 
he  deftines  for  the  market  of  Lifbon,  and  of  the 
Lifbon  goods  which  he  deftines  for  -h^t  of  Kon- 
nigfberg, tO'  Amfterdam :  and  tf  his  nc- 
ccfTarily  fubjedls  him  to  a  double  Ci  fad- 
ing and  unloading,  as  well  as  to  th  nt  of 
fome  duties  and  cuftoms,  yet  for  the  lake  wf  hav- 
ing Ibme  part  of  his  capital  always  under  his  own 
view  and  command,  he  willingly  fubmits  to  this 
extraordinary  charge ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner 
that  every  country  which  has  any  confiderable 
fhare  of  the  carrying  trade,  becomes  always  the 
emporium,  or  general  market,  for  the  goods  of 
all  the  different  countries  whofe  trade  it  carries 
on.  The  merchant,  in  order  to  fave  a  fecond 
loading  and  unloading,  endeavours  always  to 
fell  in  the  home- market  as  much  of  the  goods  of 
all  thofe  different  countries  as  he  can,  and  thus, 
fo  far  as  he  can,  to  convert  his  carrying  trade 
into  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption.  A  mer- 
chant, in  the  fame  manner,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  when  he  col- 
lects goods  for  foreign  markets,  will  always  be 
glad,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to  fell 
as  great  a  part  of  them  at  hon  .e  as  he  can.  He 
faves  himfelf  the  rifk  and  trouble  of  exportation, 

N  2  when. 
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BOOK  whcn>  To  far  as  he  can,  he  thus  converts  his  fo^ 

IV 

reign  trade  of  confunnption  into  a  honie-tradf« 
Home  is  in  this  manner  the  center,  if  I  may  fa/ 
io,  round  which  the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country  are  continually  circulating,  and 
towards  which  they  are  always  tending,  though 
by  particular  caufes  they  may  fometimes  b« 
driven  oflT  and  repelled  from  it  towards  more 
diftant  employments.,  But  a  capital  employed 
in  the  home-trade,  it  has  already  been  ihown, 
neceflarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
domeftic  induftry,  and  giVes  revenue  and  em- 
ployment to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption:  and  one 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
has  the  fame  advantage  over  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  Upon  equals 
or  only  nearly  equal  profits,  therefore,  every  in- 
dividual naturally  inclines  to  employ  his  capital 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the 
greateft  fupport  to  domeHic  induftry,  and  to 
give  revenue  and  employment  ,to  the  greatcft 
number  of  people  of  his  own  country. 

Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his 
capiul  in  the  fupport  of  domeftic  induftry,  ne- 
ceftarily  endeavours  fb  to  dired  that  induftry,  that 
its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  pofCble  value. 

The  produce  of  induftry  is  what  it  adds  to  the 
fubjed  or  materials  upon  which  it  is  employed. 
In  proportion  as  the  value  of  this  produce  is  great 
or  fmall,  fo  will  likewife  be  the  profits  of  the 
employer.    But  it  is  only  for  the  fake  of  profit 
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Aat  any  man  ennploys  a  capital  in  die  fupport  of  ^  "j|^  ^» 
mduftry;  and  he  will  always,  therefore,  endea- 
vour to  employ  it  in  the  fupport  of  that  induftry 
of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft 
value,  or  to  exchange  for  the  greateft  quantity 
dther  of  money  or  of  other  goods. 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  fociety  is 
dways  precifely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value 
of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its  induftry,  or 
rather  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  with  that  ex- 
changeable value.  As  every  individual,  there- 
fore, endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  both  to  em- 
ploy his  capital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftic  in- 
duftry,  and  fo  to  direft  that  induftry  that  its 
produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  value ;  every  in- 
dividual aeceflarily  labours  to  render  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  fociety  as  great  as  he  can.  He 
generally,  indeed,  neither  intends  to  promote 
the  public  intereft,  nor  knows  how  much  he  is 
promoting  it.  By  preferring  the  fupport  of  do- 
ineftic  to  that  of  foreign  induftry,  he  intends 
only  his  own  fecurity  j  and  by  dircfting  that  in- 
duftry in  fuch  a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be 
of  the  greateft  value,  he  intends  only  his  own 
gain,  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cafes, 
led  by  an  invifible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which 
was  no  part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it  always 
the  worfe  for  the  fociety  that  it  was  no  part  of  it. 
By  purfuing  his  own  intereft  he  frequenriy  pro- 
motes that  of  the  fociety  more  cfFedually  than 
when  he  really  intends  to  promote  it.  I  ,have 
never  known  much  good  done  by  thofe  who  al^ 
iedted  to  trade  for  the  pvtbiic  good.  It  is  an 
■^      ■  N  3         .  afFedtatioiii 
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B  o  o  K  affciptauon,   kideec),   Qot   very   common    among 
^  merthahu,  and  very  few  words  need  be  employed 
b  dilTuading  them  /rom  Ic. 

What  is  the  ipecies  of  domeftic  indullry 
which  hjs  capital  can  employ^  and  of  which  the 
produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  grea^eft  value> 
every  individual,  it  is  evident,  can,  in  his  local 
0cuation,  judge  much  better  than  any  Aatcfman 
or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him.  The,  itatefman> 
who  Ihould  attempt  to  dired  private ,  people  in 
what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  (heir  capitals^ 
would  not  only  load  hinnielf  with  ,a  nioft,  unne- 
celTary  attention,  but  aifume  an  tuJlhocicy  which 
could  fafely  be  tr^fted^  not  only  to  no  fingle 
perfon,  but  10  no  council  or  fenat^  whatever^ 
and  which  >yould  no- where  be  fo  dangerous  as  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  And  prefump- 
tion  enough  to  fapcy  himft^lf  Bt  to  exjcrcife  it> 
jji  To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home- market  to 
tl^e  produce  of  domellic  induftry,  in  any  parti- 
cular art  or  manufacture,  is  in  fome  mpafure  to 
dired  private  people  in  what  mann^  they  ought 
to  employ  their  capitals^  and  nrijuft)  ilmoft  all 
^aCe?,  be  either  a  uf^lafs  or  a  hurtitii  regulation. 
If  the  produce  of  domeftjc  can  be  brought  there 
^s  cheap  as  that  of  foreign  induftry^.  the  regular 
tion  is  evidently  ufclefs.  If  ii:  cannot,  it  muft 
generally  be  hurtful.  It  Is  the  maxim  of  every 
prudent  mailer  of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to 
make  at  home  what  ic  will  coft  him  more  to  make 
than  to  buy.  The  taylor  does  not  attempt  to 
inake  his  own  (hoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  (hoe- 
iioaker.  The  ihoem^er  does  m  attempt  to 
^nm  ,   -  make 
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make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  taylor.  ^\^^* 
The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  employs  thofe  different  arti- 
ficers. All  of  them  find  it  for  their  intereft  to 
employ  their  whole  induftry  in  a  way  in  which 
they^ave  fome  advantage  over  their  neighbours, 
and  to  purchafe  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or 
what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part 
of  it,  whatever  elfe  they  have  occafion  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  condu&  of  every 
private  family,  can  fcarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a 
great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  country  can  fupply 
us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourfelves 
can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  fome 
part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  induftry,  em-, 
ployed  in  a  way  in  which  we  have  fome  advan- 
t^.  The  general  induftry  of  the  country,  being 
always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  em- 
ploys it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminiihed,  no  more 
than  that  of  the  above-mentioned  artificers  $  but 
only  left  to  find  ojt  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
employed  with  the  greateft  advantage.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  employed  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  an  gbjefb  which  it 
can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The  value  of 
its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  lefs  dimi- 
niihed, when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from  pro- 
ducing commodities  evidently  of  more  value  than 
the  commodity  which  it  is  directed  to  produce. 
According  to  the  fuppofition,  that  commodity 
could  be  :  purchftfed '.  from  foreign  countries^ 
cheaper  than  it  can  riher  made ,  at  home.  >  It 
could,  therefore,  have  been  purchaled:  :iiu!th  a 
i';?'jOii  N  4  part 
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o J>  K  par(  only  of  the  commodities,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  with  a  part  only  of  the  price  of  the 
commodities, '  which  the  induftry  employed  by 
an  equal  capital  would  have  produced  at  home, 
bad  it  been  left  to  follow  its  natural  courfe. 
The  induftry  of  the  country, ,  therefore,  is  thus 
turned  away  from  a  miore  to  a  lefs  advantage-i> 
ous  employment,  and  the  exchangeable  value  of 
its  annual'  produce,  inftead  of  being  increafed, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  muft 
necefTarily  be  diminilhed  by  every  fuch  reguU- 
tion. 

By  means  of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  a  par- 
ticular manu^Aure  may  fometimes  be  acquired 
fooner  (han  it  could  have  been  otherwife,  and 
after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  country*^ 
But  though  the  indudry  of  the  fpci^ty  may  be 
thus  carried  with  advantage  into  a  particular 
channel  fooner  than  it  could  have  been  other- 
wife,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  the  fgm 
total,  either  of  its  induftry,  or  of  its  revenue,  can 
ever  be  augmented  by  any  fuch  regulation.  The 
indufliry  of  the  fociety  can  augment  only  in  pro- 
portion as  its  capital  augments,  and  its  capital 
can  augment  only  in  proportion  to  wtiat  can  be 
gradually  faved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the  im« 
mediate  eflfed  of  every  fuch  regulation  is  tp  di- 
miniih  its  revenue,  and  what  diminifhes  its  reve- 
nue is  certainly  npt  very  likely  to  aqgment  its 
capital  iafter -draii:  if  would  have  augmented  of 
its  owB^accor^,  t'had  boih  capital  and>  induftry- 
)9cen  isft  tb  find  ot^  their inaturdl  enti^foj^innfents. 
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Though  for  want  of  fuch  regi!lations  the  fo-  c  ha  p. 
ciety  (hould  never  acquire  the   propofed   manu- 
fiidture,  it  would  not,  upon  that  account,   nccef- 
&rily   be   the  poorer  in   any   one   period  of  its 
duration.     In    every  period   of   its    duration   its 
whole  capital  and  induftry  might  ftill  have  been 
employed,     though    upon    different    objects,    in 
the    manner    that    was    moft    advantageous    at 
the  time.     In    every   period   its   revenue   might 
have  been  the  greateft  which  its  capital  could 
afford,  and  both  capital  and  revenue  might  have . 
been  augmented  with  the  greateft  polfible  rapi- 
dity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another  in  producing  particular  commodities 
are  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  (truggle  with 
them.  By  means  of  glaffes,  hotbeds,  and  hot- 
walls,  very  good  grapes  can  be  raifed  in  Scot- 
land, and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of 
them  at  about  thirty  times  the  expence  for  which 
at  leaft  equally  good  can  be  brought  from  fo- 
reign countries.  Would  it  be  a  reafonable  law 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wines, 
merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and 
burgundy  in  Scotland?  But  if  there  would  be 
4  manifeft  abfurdity  in  turning  towards  any  em- 
ployment, thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and 
induftry  of  the  country,  than  would  be  neceffary 
to  purchafe  from  foreign  countries  an  equal 
quantity  pf  the  commodities  wanted,  there  muft 
be  an  abftirdity,  though  not  altogether  fo  gla- 
fing,  yet  exa^y  of  the  fame  kind,  in  turning 
^a-^  toward* 
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towards  any  fuch  employment  a  thirtieth,  or 
even  a  three  hundredth  part  more  of  either. 
Whether  the  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another,  be  natural  or  acquired,  is  in  this 
rcfpedk  of  no  confequcnce.  As  long  as  the  one 
country  has  thofe  advantages,  and  the  other 
wants'  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantage- 
ous for  the  latter,  rather  to  buy  of  the  former 
than  to  make.  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only, 
which  one  artificer  has  over  his  neighbour,  who 
exercifcs  another  trade;  and  yet  they  both  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  another,' 
than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their  par- 
ticular trades. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  the  people 
who  derive  the  greateft  advantage  from  this  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home- market.  The  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  fait  pro- 
viGons,  together  with  th«>  high  duties  upon  fo- 
feign  corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  are  not  near  fo  advan- 
tageous to  the  graziers  and  farmers  of  Great 
Britain,,  as  other  regulations  of  the  fame  kind 
9re  to  its  merchants  and  manufaflurers.  Manu- 
fedlures,  thofe  of  the  finer  kind  efpecially,  are 
more  eafily  tranlported  from  one  couritry  to  an- 
other, than  corn  or  cattle.  It  is  in  the  fetching 
^nd  carrying  manufactures,  accordingly,  that 
foreign  trade  is  chiefly  employed.  In  manu. 
£i£tures,  a  very  fmall  advantage  will  enable  fo- 
reigners t6  underfell  our  own  workmen,  even  itv 
the  home- market.  It  will  require  a  rcry  greats 
9ae  to  enable  thdnopto  do  fo  in  ^e  rudep^oduce; 
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of  the  (bil.  If  the  free  importation  of  foretgn  ^\^  '• 
manufadures  were  permitted,  feveral  of  the  home 
manufadures  would  probably  fuflfer,  and  fome 
of  them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  ftock  and  induftry  at 
prefent  employed  in  them,  would  be  forced  to 
find  out  fome  other  employment.  But  the  freeft 
importation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil  could 
have  no  fuch  efFedt  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,    for  ex- 
ample, were  mac^e  ever  fo  free,  fo  few  could  be 
imported,   that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain could  be  little  affe^ed  by  it.    Live  cattle 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  commodity  of  which  the 
tranfportation  is  more  expenfive  by  fea  than  by, 
land.     By  land  they  carry  themfelves  to  marker. 
By  fea,  not  only  the  cattle,   but  their  food  and 
their  water  too,  muft  be  carried  at  no  fmall  ex- 
pence  and  inconveniency.    The    (hort   fea   be- 
tween Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  indeed,  renders 
the   importation  of  Irilh  cattle  more  eafy.    But 
though  the  firee  importation  of  them,  which  wa& 
lately  permitted  only  for  a  limited  time,  were 
rendered  perpetual,    it  could  have  no  consider- 
able cfFeft  upon  the  intereft  of  the  grazic^s  of 
Great  Britain.      Thofe    parts   of  Great    Britain 
which  border  upon  thelrifh  fea  are  all  grazing 
countries.    Irifti  cattle  could  never  be  imported 
for  their  ufe,  but  muft  be  dfovc  through  thofe 
very  extenfive  countries,  at  no  fm^ll  expen(;e  an^ 
inconveniency,  before  they  could  arrive  a;  their 
prQper  market.    Fat  cattle  coulji  nqt  be  dcove 
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B  o  o  K  (^  fjir.  Lean  cattle,  therefore,  only  could  be 
\  imported,  and  fuch  importation  could  interfere, 
not  with  the  intereft  of  the  feeding  or  fattening 
countries,  to  which,  by  reducing  the  price  of 
lean  cattle,  it  would  rather  be  advantagedus> 
but  with  that  of  the  breeding  countries  only* 
The  fmall  number  of  Irifh  cattle  imported  fince 
their  importation  was  permitted,  together  with 
the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle  ftill  continue 
to  fell,  feem  to  demonftrate  that  even  the  breed- 
ing countries  of  Great  Britain  are  never  likely  to 
be  much  afTcAed  by  the  free  importation  of  Irifli 
cattle.  The  common  people  of  Ireland,  inde^d» 
are  faid  to  have  fometimes  oppofed  with  violence 
the  exportation  of  their  cattle.  But  if  the  ex- 
porters had  found  any  great  advantage  iq  cofiti- 
quing  the  trade,  they  could  eafily,  when  the  law 
was  on  their  f^de,  have  conquered  this  mobbilh 
oppoficion. 

Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  beddes,  ^ufl: 
i^lways  be  highly  improved,  whereas  breeding 
countries  are  generally  uncultivated.  T^e  high 
price  of  lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  value  of 
uncultivated  land,  is  like  a  bounty  againft  im^ 
provement.  To  any  country  which  was  highly 
improved  throughout,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  import  its  lean  cattle  than  to  breed 
them.  The  province  of  Holland,  accordingly,' 
is  faid  to  follow  thi^i  maxim  at  prefent.  The 
mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales  arid  Nprth'um- 
beriand,  indeed,  'are  countries  not  capable  of 
much  improven^ent,  and  feem  deftine^  by  nature 
xi/iik  flic  breeding  countries  of  Great  Britain. 
^^*  The 
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The  freeft  importation  of  foreign  cattle  could  c  h  a 
hare  no  other  eflTcA  than  to  hinder  thofe  breed-  "' 
ing  countries  from  uking  advantage  of  the  in- 
creafing  population  and  improvement  of  the  red 
of  the  kingdom,  from  raifing  their  price  to  an 
exorbitant  height,  and  from  laying  a  real  tax 
upon  all  the  more  improved  and  cultivated  pares 
of  the  country. 

The  freeft  importation  of  fait  provifions,  in 
the  fame  manner,  could  have  as  little  eflfeft  upon 
the  intereft  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  as 
that  of  live  cattle.  Salt  provifions  are  not  only 
a  very  bulky  commodity,  but  when  compared 
with  frefh  meat,  they  are  a  commodity  both  of 
worfe  quality,  and  as  they  coft  more  labour  and 
cxpence,  of  higher  price.  They  could  never, 
therefore,  come  into  competition  with  the  frelh 
meat,  though  they  might  with  the  fait  provifions. 
of  the  country.  They  might  be  ufed  for  victual- 
ling  (hips  for  diftant  voyages,  and  fuch  like  ufcs, 
but  could  never  make  any  confiderable  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people.  The  fmall  quantity  of  fait 
provifions  imported  from  Ireland  fince  their  im-. 
portation  was  rendered  free,  is  an  experimental 
proof  that  our  graziers  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  it.  It  dpes  not  appear  that  the  price, 
of  butchers'- meat  hm  ever  been  fenfibly  affeded 
by  it. 

Even   the  free  importation  of  foreign    corn 

could  very  litd^  afFedb  the  intereft  of  the  farmers 

^  of  Great  Britain.    Corn  is  a  much  more  bulky 

commodity  than  butchers*- meat.    A  pound  of 

wheat  at  a  penny  is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  but- 

J  chers'- 
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a  o  o  K  chert'- meat  at  fourpcncc.    The  fmall  quantity  of 
foreign  corn    imported    even    in   times   of  the 
greaieft  fcarcity,   may  fatitfy  our  farmers   that 
they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the   freeil 
importation.     The     average    quantity    imported 
•ne  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according 
10  the  very   well  informed  author  of  the  tracts 
upon  the  corn  trade,    to  twenty- three  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  twenty- eight  quarters  of  all 
forts  of  grain,  and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hun-^ 
dredth  and  feventy-one  part  of  the  annual  con<^ 
(umption.    But  as  the  bounty  upon  corn  occa- 
fions  a  greater  exporution  in  years  of  plenty, 
fo  it  muft  of  confequence    occalion    a   greater 
impoFtation    in  years    of  fcarcity,  than    in    the 
adtual  (late  of  tillage  would  otherwife  take  place* 
By  means  of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  year  does  noc 
compenfate  the  fcarcity  of  another,   and  as  tho 
average    quantity   exported    is    neceflarily    aug-^ 
mented  by  i^,   fo  muft  likewife,    in  the   a<5tual 
ftatc  of  tillage,    the    average  quantity    imported. 
If  there   were  no  bounty,  as  lefs  corn  would  be 
exported,    fo  it  is  probable  that,  one  year  with 
another,  lefs  would  be  imported   than  at  prefent. 
The  corn  merchants,  the  fctchers  and  carriers  of 
corn  between   Great   Britain   and  foieign  coun- 
tries,   would  have  much  lefs  employment,   and 
might  fufFer  confiderablyj  but  the  country  gen- 
tlemen and  ^rmers  could  fufFer  very  little.     It  is 
in  the  corn  merchants  accordingly,  rather  than  in 
the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  tliat  1  have 
obferved  the  greateft  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and 
continuation  of  the  bounty, 
'     .    -'  ,.  Country 
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Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their  crap. 
great  honour,  of  all  people,  the  leaft  fubgeft  lo 
the  wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly.    The   Under* 
taker  of  a  great  manufa^ory  is  fometimes  alarm-* 
ed  if  another  work  of  the  (amc  kind  is  efUbliflied 
within  twenty  miles  of  him.    The  Dutch  under* 
taker  of  the  woollen,  manufacture  at  AblseviUt 
ftipulated,  that  no  work  of  the  fame  kind  flioiuld 
be  eftablilhed  within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city. 
Farmers  and  country  gentlemen,    on   the  con<* 
trary,    are  generally  difpofed  rather  co  promote 
than  to  obflru<5t  the  cultivation  and  improvennent 
of  their  neighbours  farms   and  eftates.     They 
have  no  fecrets,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  greater  pare 
of  manufacturers,   but  are  generally  rather  fond 
of  communicating  to  their  neighbours,    and  of 
extending  as  far  as  polTible    any    new  praClIce 
which    they    have    found    to    be    advantageous. 
Pius  ^^us,  fays  old  Cato,  flabiliffimufque^  mi^ 
nimeque  invidiofusi  minimeque  male  cogitantes  Junt^ 
qui  in  eojludio  occupatifunt.     Country  gentlemca 
and  farmers,    difperfcd  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  cannot  fo  eafily  combine  as  merchants 
and    manufadturers,    who    being  collected   into 
towns,  and  accuftomcd  to  that  exclufive  corpo^ 
ration   fpirit   which  prevails   in   them,    naturally 
endeavour  to  o^btaln  againlt  all  their  countrymen, 
the  fame  exclufive  privilege  which  they  generally 
polTefs  againft  the  inhabitants  of  their  refpeCtixe 
towns.     They    accordingly   feem  to  have   been 
the  original   inventors  of  thofe    reitraints   upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,   which  fecure 
,  to' them  the  monopoly  of  the  home- market.    It 

was 
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was  probably  in  imitation  of  tlxem,  and  to  puC 
themfelves  upon  A  level  with  thofe  who,  they 
found,  were  difpofed  to  opprefs  them,  that  the 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
fo  far  forgot  the  generofity  which  is  natural  to 
their  ftation,  as  to  demand  the  exclufive  privi- 
lege of  fupplying  their  countrymen  with  co^rt 
and  butchers' -meat.  They  did  not  perhaps 
Cake  time  to  confider,  how  much  (efs  their  in- 
tereft  could  be  affedled  by  the  freedom  of  trade, 
than  that  of  the  people  whofe  example  they  fol- 

To  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  law  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn  and  cattle,  is  in  reality  td 
cna£b,  that  the  population  and^  induftry  of  (he 
country  (hall  at  no  time  exceed  what  the  ^ude 
produce  of  its  own  foil  can  maintain..  ,«>^3<-^  i,^,^ 

There  feem,    however,    to  be  tvt^o  cafes   ill 

which  it  will  generally  be   advantageous  to  lay 

fome  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  cncpyragementf 
of  domeftic  induftry..  "  '  p%;;,i^iV|V^^^^^^ 

The  firft  is,  when  fome  particular  fort  of  in-» 
duftry  is  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  the  countr^^ 
The  defence  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  number  of  its  failors 
and  Ibipping.  The  adt  of  navigatiori,  therefor^, 
very  properly  endeavours  to  give  the  failors  and 
fliipping  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  their  own  country,  in  fome  cafes,  by 
abfolut^  prohibitions,  and  in  6thers  by  heavy 
burdens  upon  the  Ihipping  of  foreign  countries. 
The  following  arc  the  principal  difpofitions  ot 
this  a6t.  ,         '  ^ 
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First,  ill  fhips,  of  which  the  owners,  ma- chap. 
fters,  and  three- fourths  of  the  manners  are  not 
Britifli  fdbjeiSfcs,  are  prohibited,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  Ihtp  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the 
Bricifh  fettlenrtents  and  plantations,  or  from 
being  employed  in  the  coafting  trade  of  Great 
Briuim 

'  Secondly,  a  great  variety  of  the  mod  bulky 
articles  of  importation  can  be  brought  into  Great 
Britain  only,  either  in  fuch  fhips  as  ai-e  above 
defcribed,  or  in  fliips  of  the  country  where  thofc 
goods  are  produced,  and  of  which  the  owners, 
mafters,  and  three- fourths  of  the  mariners,  are 
iof  that  particular  country ;  and  when  imported 
evtn  in  fliips  of  this  lar»cjr  kind,  they  are  fubjeft 
to  double  aliens  duty.  If  imported  in  fliips  of 
any  other  country,  the  penalty  is  forfeiture  of 
ihip  and  goods.  When  this  a£b  was  made,  the 
Butch  were,  what  they  ftill  are,  the  great  car- 
iitn  of  Europe,  and  by  this  regulation  they  were 
entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great 
Britain, '  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods  of  any 
other  European  country. 

'*  THiRtotY,  a  great  rtriety  of  the  moft  bulky 
articles  of  importation  are  prohibited  from  being 
imported,  even  in  Britifli  (hips,  from  aliy  coun- 
liry  but  that  in  which  they  are  produced  j  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  fliip  and  cargo.  This  regula- 
tion too  was  •  probably  intended  agaibft  the 
Dutch.  Holland  was  thefi,  sis  now,  the  great 
eit^i'ium  for  all  European  goods,  and  by  this 
regulation,  Britifli  fliips  were  hindered  from 
'- Vov.  II.         ^  i*pi;?fiQcTGj  f  ,r  w' .  Joading 
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BOOK  loading  in  Holland  the  goods  of  any  other  Etiro** 
pean  country. 

Fourthly,  fait  Rfh  of  all  kindsj  ivhale-finsj 
whale- bone>  oil,  and  blubber,  not  caught  by 
and  cured  on  board  Briciih  veflels,  when  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  are  fubgeded  to  double 
aliens  duty.  The  Dutch,  as  they  are  (kill  the 
principal,  were  then  thc/Only  fiihers  in  Europe 
that  attempted  to  fupply  foreign  nations  with 
fifli.  By  this  regulation,  ^  very  heavy  burden  was 
laid  upon  their  fupplying,  Great  BritaiQ.,,         |> 

When  the  z£t  of  navigation  was  made,  though 
England  and  Holland  were  not  adbually  at  war, 
the  moft  violent  animollty  fubiifted  between  th^ 
two  nations.  It  had  l^gun  during  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  long  parlmmeiit,  which  firft  frame4 
this  a£b,  and  it  broke  out  foon  after  in  the  Putch 
wars  4urii?gfthat  of  th^  Protestor  and  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Jt  is  not  impofllble,  therefore,  that 
fome  oC'ftifi  regulatioqst  of  this  famous  a£t  may 
have  proceeded  from  national  animofity,  They 
are  a^.mifo  >9^evc^>t.?!*rif  they  had  all  been 
diftated  by  the  moft  dj^liberate  wifdorp;,  Na? 
lion?J  ^«*of|ty  at;  tha5:ipirtjicMlar  tipn^  juried  at 
the  very  f(|ipic  obj«6i,jWj^ich  the  moft  deliberate 
m&om  would  have  jifecoipmended,  the  diminur 
fion  rofsthe  naval  .power  pf  Holland,  .the, only 
naval  power  which  ccfuW  endanger  tht  ftcuriiy 

i>f.£ifgllind»    .  .   .rraof    Tioerk'' ■  ■  :m     ■.  mj  . 

j^-Thi:  aft  of  navigati^  is  not  favourable  to 
foreign  connmerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opu- 
Jeocc  I^'hich  can  arife  friom  it.  The  intereft  of 
«  nation  in  its  commercial  relations  .to  foreign 

nations 
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nations  is,   like  that  of  a  merchane  with  regard  to  c  hap. 
the  different  people  with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy 
AS  cheap  t       to  fell  as  dear  as  poflible.     But  it 
^vill  be  trk.it  likely  to  buy   cheap,  when  by  the 
moft  perfcdl  freedom  of  trade  it  encourages  all 
nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods  which  it  has  oc- 
cafion  to  puroKafe;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it 
will  be  mo(^  likely  to  fell  dear,  when  its  markets 
are  thus  filled  with  the  greateft  number  of  buyers. 
The  a6t  of  navigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no  burden 
upon  foreign  (hips  that  come  to  export  the  pro- 
duce of  Britifh  induftry.     Even  the  ancient  aliens 
duty,  which  ufed  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods  ex- 
ported as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  feveral  fub- 
fequent   a£bs,   been   taken  off  from  the   greater 
part  of  the   articles   of  exportation^     But   if  fo- 
l-eigners^    either  by   prohibitions  or  high   duties, 
Are  hindered  from  coming  to   fell,    they  cannot 
always  afford  to  come  to  buy}    becaufe  coming 
without  a  cargo,  they  muft  lofe  the  freight  from 
their  own  country  to  Great  Britain*     By  dimi- 
nifliing  the   number  of  fellers,  therefore,  we  ne- 
ccffarily  diminilh   that  of  buyers,   and  are  thus 
likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but 
to  fell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more 
perfefb  freedom  of  trade.     As  defence>  however^ 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence,   the 
ad  of  navigation  is>  perhaps,  the  wifell  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  England. 
;.    The  fecond  cafe,  in  which  it  will  generally  be 
advantageous    to  lay   fome  burden  upon  foreign 
for  the  encouragement  of  domeftic  induftry,  is, 
when  fome  tax  is  impofed  at  home  upon  the  pro- 
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1  o^p  X  duce  of  the  latter.  In  this  cafe,  it  feems  reafort* 
able  that  an  equal  tax  ihould  be  impofed  upon 
the  like  produce  of  the  former.  This  would  not 
give  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  to  do- 
meftic  indufbry,  nor  turn  towards  a  particular 
employment  a  greater  (hare  of  the  (lock  and  la- 
bour of  the  country,  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it.  It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what 
would  naturally  go  to  it  from  being  turned  away 
by  the  tax,  into  a  lefs  natural  dircAion,  and 
iVould  leave  the  competition  between  foreign  and 
domedic  induftry,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as 
poflible  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before  it.  In 
Cfreat  Britain,  when  any  fuch  tax  is  laid  upon 
the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  it  is  ufual 
at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  ftop  the  clamorous 
complaints  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
that  they  will  be  underfold  at  home,  to  lay  a 
much  heavier  duty  upon  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  gockls  of  the  fame  kind. 

This  fecond  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  trade 

;  'according  to  fome  people  fhould,  upon  fome  oc- 

'  caQons,  be  extended  much  farther  than  to  the 
precife  foreign    commodities  which  could  come 

.Into  competition  with  thofe.  which  had  been 
taxed  at  home.  When  the  neceiTaries  of  life 
have  been  taxed  in  any  country,  it  becomes 
proper,  they  pretend,  to  tax  not  only  the  like 
ncceffaries  of  life  imported  from  other  countries, 
but  all  forts  of  foreign  goods  which  Can  come 

^  into  competition  with  any  thing  that  is  the  pro- 
duce of  domeftic  induftry.  Subfiftence,  they 
fay,    becomes  neceffarily  dearer  in  confcqucncc 
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of  fuch  uxes ;  and  the  price  of  |«bour  mult  al-  c  ha  p. 
ways  rife  with  the  price  of  the  labourers  fu|)lUt- 
cnce.  Every  comipodityi  therefore,  which  if. 
the  produce  of  domeftic  jnduftry*  though  not 
immediately  taxed  itfelf,  becomes  dearer  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  taxes,  bec^ufe  the  labpur  which 
produces  it  becomes  fo.  Such  taxes,  therefore> 
9re  really  equivalent,  they  fayi  to  a  tax  upon 
every  particular  commodity  produced  at  home* 
In  order  to  put  domeftic  upon  the  ikm^  footing 
with  foreign  induftry,  therefore,  it  becomes  ne- 
ccflary,  they  think,  to  lay  fome  duty  upon  every 
foreign  commodity,  equal  to  this  enhancement 
of  the  price  of  the  home  commodities  with  which 
it  can  come  into  competition. 

Whether  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
fuch  as  thofe  in  Great  Britain  upon  foap,  fair, 
leather,  candles,  &c.  neceffarily  raife  the  price 
of  labour,  and  confequently  that  of  all  other  k 
commodities,  I  (hall  confider  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Suppofing,  however,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  they  have  this  effe6b,  and 
they  have  it  undoubtedly,  this  general  enhance- 
ment of  the  price  of  all  commodities,  in  confe- 
quence  of  that  of  labour,  is  a  cafe  which  differs 
in  the  two  following  refpcdts  from  that  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity,  of  which  the  price  was  en-, 
'hanced  by  a  particular  tax  immediately  impofcd 
upon  it. 

First,  it   might  always  be  known  with  great    - 
cxadlnefs  how  far  the  price  of  fuch  a  commodity 
could  be  enhanced   by  fuch  a  tax:  bur  iiow  {s^r 
the  general  enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour 

-'■•''-»  .  ,  -       : 
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BOOK  might  affeA  that  of  every  different  cdmmodity 
about  which  labour  was  employed,  could  never 
be  known  with  any  tolerable  exadlnefs.  It  would 
be  impolTible,  therefore,  to  proportion  with  any 
tolerable  exadlnefs  the  tax  upon  every  foreign, 
to  this  enhancement  of  the  price  of  every  home 
commodity. 

Secondlv,  taxes  upon  the  neceflpiries  of  life 
have  nearly  the  fame  effef^  upon  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  people  as  a  poor  foil  and  a  bad 
climate.  Provifions  are  thereby  rendered  dearer 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  required  extraordi- 
nary labour  and  expence  to  raife  them.  As  ii^ 
the  natural  fcarcity  arifing  from  foil  and  climate^ 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  direft  the  people  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals  and 
induftry,  fo  is  it  likewife  in  the  artificial  fcarcity 
arifing  from  fuch  taxes.  To  be  l^ft  to  accom^ 
modate,  as  well  as  they  could,  their  induflry  to 
their  (ituation,  and  to  find  out  thofe  employ- 
ments in  which,  notwithftanding  their  unfavour* 
able  circumftances,  they  might  have  fome  ad- 
vantage either  in  the  home  or  in  the  foreign 
market,  is  what  in  both  cafes  would  evidently 
bs  mod  for  their  advantage.  To  lay  a  new  taj^ 
upon  them,  becauie  they  are  already  overbur- 
dened with  taxes,  and  bccaufe  they  already  pay 
too  dear  for  the  neceflaries  of  life,  to  make  them 
likewife  pay  too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of  other 
commodities,  is  certainly  a  moft  abfurd  way  of 
making  amends. 

Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown   up  to  a 
certain  height,  arc  a  curfe  equal  to  the  barren- 
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imA  of  the  earth  and  the  indemenqir  of  the  hea*  ch^  a  p. 
▼ens  I  and  yet  it  it  in  the  richeft  and  moft  in- 
duftrious  countries  that  they  have  been  mod  ge- 
nerally impofed.    No  other  countries  could  fup- 

^  port  fo  great  a  diforder^  As  the  fh-ongeft  bodies 
only  can  live  and  enjoy  healthi  under  an  un- 
wholefome  regimen ;  fo  the  nations  only>  that 
in  every  fort  of  induftry  have  the  greateft  natural 
and  acquired  advantages,  can  fubfii^  and  profper 
under  fuch  taxes.  Holland  is  the  country  in 
Europe  in  which  they  abound  moft,  and  which 
from  peculiar  circumftances  continues  to  profper, 
not  by  means  of  them,  as  has  been  inoft  absurdly 
fuppofed,  but  in  fpite  of  them* 

As  there  are  two  cafes  in  which  it  will  gene- 
rally be  advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon 
foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of  domeftic  iq« 
duftry;  {q  there  are  two  others  in  which  it  may 
fometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation;  in  the 
one,  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free 
importation  of  certain  foreign  goods;  and  in  the 
Other,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  may  be 
|>roper  to  reftore  that  free  importation  after  it  has 
been  for  fome  time  interrupted. 

The  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation  how.  far  it  is  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  li'ee  importation  of  certain  foreign 
^oods,  is,  when  fome  foreign  nation  reflrains  by 
high  duties  or  prohibitions  the  importation  of 
fbme  of  our   nianufadlures   into  their    country. 

^Revenge  in  this  cafe  naturally  didlates  retalia- 
tion, and  that  we  ihould  impofe  the  like  duties 
md  prohibitions  upon  the  importation  of  fpme 
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K  or  all  of  thdr  tnanufaftures  into  ours.  Nationt 
accordingly  feldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this  man- 
ner. The  French  have  been  particularly  for- 
w^rd  to  favour  their  own  manufadures  by  re-r 
graining  the  importation  of  fuch  foreign  igqods 
as  could  come  into  competition  with  them.  }n 
this  conlifted  a  great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr, 
Colbert,  who,  notwithilanding  his  great  abili- 
ties, feems  in  this  cafe  to  have  been  impofed 
upon  by  the  fophiftry  of  merchants  and  ^  many- 
fadturers,  who  are  always  demanding.. a  mono- 
poly againft  their  countrymen.  It  is  at.  prefent 
the  opinion  of  the  mod  intelligent  <,mai  in 
France  i:hat  his  operations  of  this  kind  have  not 
been  benefic:?!  to  his  country."  That  tninifter, 
by  the  tarif  of  1667,  impofed  very  high  duties 
upon  a  great  number  of  foreign  rnanufadures. 
Upon  his  refufing  to  moderate  them  in  •  £ivoor  of 
the  Dutch,  they  in  167 1  prohibited  the  imporc<k 
ation  of  the  wines,  brandies,  and  manufa&ures 
of  France.  The  war  of  1672  feems  to: Jjave 
been  in  part  occalioned  by  this  commercial  dif-^ 
pute.  The  peace  of  Nimeguenput  an  end  to  ic 
in  1678,  by  moderating  fome  of  thofe  duties.*  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  confequence  ^  took 
dflf  their  prohibition*  Jt  was  ab^uc  the  famei  time 
that  the  French  and  Englifli  began  mutually 
to  opprefs  each  other^s  induftry,  by  the  like 
duties  and  prohibitions,  of  which  the  Frenph, 
however,  ieem  to  have  fee  the  firft  example. 
The  fpirit  of  hpftillty  which  has  fubfi(led  be- 
tween  the  two  nations  ever  fince,  has,  hitherto 
hindered  them  fforn  being  tnoderated  on  either 
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t -i.  In  1697  the  Englifli  prohibited  the  im-,  c 
portation  of  bonelace^  the  msuiufadure  of  Fian- 
dcrs»'  The  government  of  that. country,  at  that 
time  upder  the  dominion  of  Spain,  prohibited  in 
reCttfn  the  importation  of  EngUih  woollens.  In 
1700,  the  prohibition  of  importing  bonelace 
into  <^ngland,  was  taken  off  upom  condition  that 
the  itpportation  of  EngHfh'  woollens  Into  Flan*^ 
ders  flionld  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  iis  before. 
There  may  be  good. policy  in  retaliations  of 
this  kind,  when  there  is  a  probability  that  they 
will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  or 
prohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a 
great  foreign  market  will  generally  more  than 
compenfate  the  tranfitory  inconveniency  of  pay- 
ing djsarer  during  a  (hort  time  for  fome  Ibrts  of 
godds^  To  judge  whether  fuch  retaliations  are 
likdy  to  produce  Aich  an  efFeft,  does  not,  per- 
haps, belong  fo  much  to  the  fcience  of  a  legif- 
lator,  whofe  deliberations  ought  to  be  governed 
by  general  principles  which  arc  always  the  lame, 
as  to  the  ikiH  of  that  intidious  and  crafty  animal, 
vulgarly  called  a  ftatefman  or  politician,  whofe 
councils  are  directed  by  the  momentary  flufliia- 
tiotts  of  affairs.  .•  When  there -tb'  no-  probability 
thati'sny  fucbMrepeai.catVvbd  pnocuredi  irfeems  a 
bad' method  of  \comp3i)lfatirig  the  injury 'done'  to 
icercaih  daffes  of  o«i'^pcopl€S  to  do'anothc'i-  Irijury 
ourfelvesV  rtoit  oitly  >to  :chofe  .cl*fies,  but  to  al^ 
moft  all  the  other  claffes  of  tihe*A.  When 'our 
neighbour^  prohibit  fonne  manOfal^ure  bf  burs, 
wq  '  geriei-ally  prohibit,  not  only  "the  famfe,  for 
that "  j^ne  wduld  fcldomi  affeft'^thetia  confider- 
-        "■  «      '  ' '  ably, 
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nbly,  but  ibtne  other  manufadlure  of  theirs* 
This  may  no  doubt  give  encouragement  to  fome 
pari.cular  clafs  of  workmen  among  ourfelves, 
and  by  excluding  Tome  of  their  rivals,  may 
enable  them  to  raife  their  price  in  the  home- 
market.  Thofe  workmen,  however,  who  fuflfirr* 
cd  by  our  neighbours  prohibition  will  not  bo 
benefited  by  ou^s.  On  the  contrary,  they  and 
almoft  all  the  other  clafles  of  our  citizens  will 
thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than  before 
for  certain  goods.  Every  fuch  law,  therefore, 
impofes  a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  country,  not 
in  favour  of  that  particular  clals  of  workmen  who 
were  injured  by  our  neighbours  prohibition,  bu( 
of  fome  other  clafs. 

Th£  cafe  in  which  it  may  (bmetimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation,  how  far,  or  in  what  man- 
ner, it  is  proper  to  redore  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  after  it  has  been  for  fome  tim^ 
interrupted,  is,  when  particular  manufaflures, 
by  means  of  high  duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all 
foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  competition 
with  them,  have  been  fo  far  extended  as  to  em- 
ploy a  great  multitude  of  hands.  Humanity 
may  in  this  cafe  require  that  the  fi-eedom  of 
trade  Ihould  be  reftored  only  by  flow  gradations, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  referve  and  circum- 
fpeflion.  Were  thole  high  duties  and  prohi- 
bitions taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign 
goods  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  poured  ib  fait 
into  the  home  market,  as  to  deprive  all  at  once 
many  thoufands  of  our  people  of  their  ordinary 
employment  and  means  of  fubfiftence.    The  dif- 
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order  which  this  would  occafion  might  no  doubt  c  ha  p. 
be  very  confiderable.    It  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity, however,   be   much  lefs  than  is  commonly 
imajgined,  for  the  two  following  reafons : 

FiRSt,  all  thofe  manufactures,  of  which  any 
part  is  commonly  exported  to  other  European 
countries  without  a  bounty,  could  be  very  little 
affedled  by  the  freed  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  Such  manufactures  muft  be  fold  as 
cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign  goods  of  the 
fame  quality  and  kind,  and  confequently  muft 
be  fold  cheaper  at  home.  They  would  ilill» 
therefore,  keep  poifeflion  of  the  honie  market, 
and  though  a  capricious  man  of  faihion  might 
fometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  becaufe 
they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and  better  goods 
of  the  fame  kind  that  were  made  at  home,  this 
folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  things,  extend 
to  fo  few,  that  it  could  make  no  fenfible  impref- 
fion  upon  the  general  employment  of  the  people. 
But  a  gre:lt  part  of  all  the  different  branches  of 
our  woollen  manufacture,  of  our  tanned  leather, 
and  of  our  hard- ware,  are  annually  exported  to 
other  European  countries  without  any  bounty, 
and  thefe  are  the  manufactures  which  employ  the 
greateft  number  of  hands.  The  filk,  perhaps, 
is  the  manufacture  which  would  fuffer  the  molt 
by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  after  it  the  linen, 
though  the  latter  much  lefs  than  the  former. 

Secondly,  though  -a  great  number  of  people 
ihould,  by  thus  reftoring  the  freedom  of  trade, 
be  thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary  em- 
ployment and  common  method  of  fubfiftence,  it 

would 
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^'^tP  ^  would  by  no  means  follow  that  chey  would  there-, 

by  be    deprived  either  of  employment  or  fub- 

nileiice.     By  the  redu£tionof  the  army  and  navy 

at  the  end  of  the  lace  war,  more  than  a  hundred 

thou!'arid  foldiers  and  fcamcn,  a  number  equal  to 

wliat   is   employed  in   the  greateft  manufadlures, 

were  all  at  once  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary 

employment;    but,  .though  they  no  doubt  fuf- 

(cictl  Ibine  inconveniency,  they  were  not  thereby 

deprived    of   all    employment    and    fubfidence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fcamen,  it  is  probable^ 

gradually  ^betook    thcmfclvcs   to   the    pierchant 

i^rvice  as  they  could   Bnd  occafion,  and   in  fic 

mean  time  both  they  and  the  foldiers  were  ab- 

forbed  in  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  and  em* 

ployed  in  a  great  variety  of  occupations.     Not 

only  no  great  convulfion^  but  no  fenfible  dii(>r- 

der  arofe  from  fo  great  a  change  in  the  fituation 

of  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  men^,  all  ac- 

cuftomcd  to  the  v\c  of  arms,  and  many  of  them 

to  rapine  and  p'under.     The  number  of  vagrants 

was  fcarce  any -where  fenfibly  increafcd  by  it,  even 

the   wages  of  labour  were  not  reduced  by  it  in 

any  occupation,    fo  far  as   I   have  been  able  tp 

learn,  except  in  that  of  feamen  in  the  fnerchant- 

fcrvice.     Byt  if  we  compare  t9gether  the  habits 

of  a  fojdier  and  of  any  fort  of  manufafturer,  we 

ihall  find  that  thole  of  the  lattcf  .■;.    lOi   tend  fo 

much  to  difqualify  him  from  be' .  ',  "'^    vved  ii^; 

a  new  trade,  as  thofe  of  the  former  from   being 

employed  in  any.     The  manufacturer  has  always 

been  accuftomed  to  look  for  his  fubfiftcncc  froin 

?.'.s  labour  only :  the  foldier  to  exped  it  from  his  pay. 
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'Application  inicl  induftry  have  been  familiar  to  c  h  a  vi 
the  t)nei  idleneft  an  1  dilTipatton  to  the  other. 
Biit  it  it  furefjr  ihuch  r  a  Pier  to  change  the  direc* 
tion  of  Induftry  from  one  fort  of  labour  to  an- 
othert'  than  to  turn  idlcnefs  ami  didtpation  to 
any.  To  the  greatc'  part  us  manufaftiires  be- 
lidirs^  it  his  already  been  obfervcd,  there  are 
otKer  collitefal  manufadture:>  of  (o  fimilar  a  na^ 
ture,  that  a  workman  can  eafily  transfer  his  in^ 
d'iftry  from  one  of  them  to  another.  The  gpenfft" 
^.■■i.'  of  fuch  workmen  too  are  bccaftonally  eirt* 
plumed  in  country  labour.  The'  ftock  '  which 
employed  them  in  a  particular  manufa^ure  be- 
fore, will  i^ill  remain  in  the  country  to  employ 
an  equal  number  of  people,  in  (bme  other  vay« 
The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the  fimr) 
the  demand  for  labour  will  likewife  be  the  fanie, 
xtt  very  nearly  thC;  fame,  though  ic<  may  be  ex«> 
erted  in  different  places  and  for  diflTerent  occil|  nt^. 
tions.  Soldiers  and  feamen,  indeed,  wbenndir*> 
charged^  from  the  king's  fervice, ^  are  at  libcrtT 
to.  exercife  any  trade,  within  any  town  or  .pJacc 
of  Great  Britain' or  Ireland.  Let  the  fame  otr 
tural  liberty  6f  exercifing  what  fpecies  of  lindu^ry 
they  pleafe,  be  reftored  to  all  his,  majeifty's  iubt 
jefks,  in  the  &na)c  manner  as  to  foldiers  andfe#r 
men;  that  is,  break  down  the  exclgfive  pfivir 
leges  of  corporations,  and  repeal  the  (tatuce  of 
apprenticelbip,  both  which  arc  real  encroachr 
meots  upon  natural  liberty,  and  add  to  thefe  thf 
repeal  of  the  law  of  fettlements,  fo  that  a  poor 
workman,  -when  thrown  out  of  employment  either 
in  one  trade  or  in  one  place,  may  feek  for  it  in 
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BOOK  another  trade  or  in  another  placci  without  thd 
fear  either  of  a  prolecution  or  of  a  removal,  and 
neither  the  public  nor  the  individuals  will  fuf- 
fer  much  more  from  the  occaHonal  difbanding 
ibme  particular  clafTes  of  manufadlurers,  than 
from  that  of  foldiers.  Our  manufacturers  have- 
no  doubt  great  merit ,  with  their  country,  but 
they  cannot  have  more  than  thofe  who  defend  it 
with  their  blood,  nor  deferve  to  be  treated  with 
i^    more  delicacy. 

To  expedt,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
fhould  ever  be  entirely  reftored  in  Great  Brlt^n^ 
is  as  abfurd  as  to  expeifl  that  an  Oceana  or  UtOr 
pia  fhould  ever  be   edablifhed    in  it.     Not  only 
the  prejudices  of  the  public,  but  what  is  much 
more   unconquerable,    the    private    interefts    pf 
many  individuals,   irrefiftibly  oppofe  it.      Were 
the  officers  of  the  army  to  oppofe  with  the  fame 
zeal  and  unanimity  any  reduction  in  the  number 
of  forces,    with-  which   mailer   manufadurers  fet 
themfclves   againft    every  law  that    is  likely  to 
increafe  the  number  of  their  rivals  in  the   home 
market }  were  the    former   to  animate  their  fbl- 
tiiers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  latter  enflamie 
their  workmen^  to  attack  with  violence  and  out- 
rage the   propofers   of  any   fuch   regulation  $  to 
attempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  as  danger- 
ous as  it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminiih 
in  any  refpcft  the  monopoly  which  oUr  manti- 
fa6burers  have  obtained  againft  us.     This  mono- 
poly has  fo  much  increafed   the  nurhbef  of  fome 
particular   tribes   of  them,   that,    like   an  ovcf- 
grown  ftanding  army,  they  have  become  formi- 
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jdable  to  the  government,  and  upon  many  occa-  Q  h 
fion^  intimidate  the  legiOature.  The  member 
of  parliament  who  fupporcs  every  propofal  for 
ilrengchening  this,  monopoly,  is  fure  to  acquire 
ii9t  ^0oly  the  reputation  of  underftanding  trade^ 
but  ;great  popularity  and  influence  with  an  ordef 
of  ip«n  )vhpfe  numbers  and  wealth  render  them 
of  great  importance*  If  he  oppofes  them,  oa 
ihe  contrary,  and  ill U  more  if  he  has  authority 
enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the 
rxioft  acknowledged  probity,  nor  the  highefV 
rank,  nor  the.greateft  public  fervices,  can  pro.-^ 
te6b  him  from  the  moft  infamous  abufe  and  de^ 
jtradtion,  fron(i  perfonal  infults,  nor  fometimea 
from  real  dapger,  arifing  from  the  infolent  outr 
rage  of  furipus  and  difappoinied  monopolies. 
i.  The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufacture,  who, 
.by  the  home  markets  being  fuddenly  laid  open 
to  the  competition  of  foreigners,  (hould  be 
obliged  to  abandon  his  trade,  would  no  doubt 
fuflFcr  very  confiderably.  That  part  of  his  capi- 
tal which  had  ufually  been  employed  in  purchar- 
ing  materials  and  in  paying  his  workmen,  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  perhaps^  find  another 
cipployment.  But  that  part  of  it  which  was 
fixed  in  workhoufes,  and  in  the  inftruments  of 
trade,  could  fcarce  be  difpofed  of  without  con* 
fidcrable  lofs.  The  equitable  regard,  therefore, 
to  his  intereft  requires  that  changes  of  this  kind 
fhould  never  be  introduced  fuddenly,  but  Howly, 
gradually,  and  after  a  very  long  warning.  The 
legiflature,  were  it  pofiible  that  its  deliberations 
could  be  always  dire6ted,  not   by  the  clamorous 
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B  o^j>  K  importunity  of  partial  interefts,  buc  by  an  tit» 
tentive  view  of  the  general  good,  ought  upon  this 
very  account,  perhaps,  to  be  particularly  careful 
neither  to  eflablifh  any  new  monopolies  of  this 
kind)  nor  to  extend  Airth^r  thofe  which,  are  al- 
ready edablifhed.  Every  fuch  regulation  intro- 
duces Tome  degree  of  real  diforder  into  the  con - 
ft?tution  of  the  ftate,  which  it  will  be  difficult 
afterwards  to  cure  without  occafioning  another 
diforder.  '   ^  ^''^ 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  rnipofe  taxes 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  ord^r^ 
not  to  prevent  their  importation,  but  to  raife  a 
revenue  for  government,  I  (hall  tonfidcr  here- 
after when  I  come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Tlxes 
inrfjpofed  with  a  view  to  prevent,  or  even  to 
dimlnifh  importation,  arc  evidently  as  defiruc- 
tive  of,  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  -as  of  the  free-* 
dom  of  trade. 
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OfHt  ixfracrdindry  Kefir a'mts  upon  the  TMport- 

'    a^ton  of  Goods  of  dlmoji  all  Kinds y  from  tbofe 
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,9tpOH  the.  Principles  of  the  Commercial  S^Jiem,    ^ 
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T(d  lay  extribYcfihai^  reflraints'  updh  the  im-  chap. 
portation  of  goods  of  almoft  all  kinds, 
from  thofc  particular  countries  with  which  the 
balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difad vantage* 
ous,  is  the  fccond  expedient  hy  which  the  conn- 
mcrcial  fyftem  prbpofes  to  increafe  the  quantity 
of  goiv^  and  tilver.  Thus  in  Great;  Britain,  Silcfia 
lawns  may  be  imported  for  home  confumption, 
upon  paying  certain  duties.  But  French  cam- 
brics and  lawns  are  prohibited  to  be  imported, 
except  into  the  port  of  London,  there  to  be  ware- 
houfed  for  exportation.  Higher  duties  are  im- 
pofed  upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  thofe 
of  Portugal,  or  indeed  of  any  other  country. 
By  what  is  called  the  impoft  1693,  a-  duty  of 
five  and  twenty  per  cent.,  of  the  rate  or  value, 
was  laid  upon  all  French  goods  i  while  die  goods 
of  other  nations  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
fubjefted  to  much  lighter  duties,  feld(>m  exceed* 
VaL.  II.  P  kig 
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BOOK  ing  five  per  cent.  ^  The  wine,  brandy,  fait  and 
vinegar  of  France  were  indeed  excepted  i   thefc 
commodities  being  fubje£bed  to  other  heavy  du- 
ties, either  by  other  laws,  or  by  parti|qular  claufes 
of  the  fame  law.     In   1696,   a  fecond  duty  of 
twenty. five  per  cent.,  the  firft  not  having  been 
thought  a  fufficient  difcourageme^t,  was  impofcd 
upon   all  French  goods,   except   brandy  i   tbge* 
ther  with  a  new  duty  of  five  and  twenty  pounds 
upon  the  ton    of  French  wine,    and  another  of 
fifteen  pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French  vinegar. 
French  goods  have   never  been   omitted  in  any 
of  thofe  general  fubfidies,  or  duties  of  five  per 
cent.,    which  have  been    impoiied   upon  a^,  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  enumerated  in  the 
book  of  rates.     If  we  count  the  one  third  and 
two   third  fubfidies  as  making  a  complete  fubfidy 
between  them,  there  have  been  five  of  thefe  ge- 
neral fubfidies  i    fo  that  before  the  comnnence- 
'^ent  of  the   prefent  war  fcventy-five  per  cent, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  lowed  duty,  to  which 
the  greater    part   of  the  goods  of  the   growth, 
produce,  or  manufadure   of  France  were  liable. 
But  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  thofe  duties 
are  equivalent  to  a/ prohibition.     The  French  in 
their  turii  have,  I  belieyC)  treated  our  goods  and 
ma^iufaduresjuft  as  hardly;  though  I  am  not  fo, 
well    acquainted   with    the    particular    hardftiips 
which  they   have   innpofed   upon   them.     Thofe 
mutual  redrajnts  have  put  an  end  to  almoll:  all 
fair  commerce    between    the    two   natidns.   and 
fmugglers  ar ^  (low  ihe  principal  importers,  either 
of  Bridfli  goods  into  France,  or  of  French  gqods 
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Into  Great  Briuin.  The  principles  which  T  have  ^ 
been  eonhiiliing  in  the  .foregoing  chapter  took 
their  l«rrigin.  'from  privMft^  Intermit  and  the  fpirit 
of  ftionopdly}  thofe*  #hieh  I  atn  going,  to  exa- 
mine in  .thisi  from  national  -prejudic^e  iind  ani- 
moiit/.  They  are,  accordifl^y^  as  might  well 
be  ekjie^ed,  ftill'  nione*  unreafpnafale'.'  They  arc 
lo,  eyea::  upon  the  prinbrpies  of  the  coinnjercial 

FiRs^y:ch6ugh  t(  wcr«:xettain  that. in  the. cafe 
of  a  fifed'^ trade  between' France  and  England,  for 
example^  the  balance  woqld:  bet  in  favour  of 
Fiiance,  it  would  by  nomeans  follow  that  fuch 
a  tr^de'  wotrid'be  difadvantageous  to. '  England> 
6f  that  thie  gertcral  balance  of  its  whcle  t^ade 
wttuld  thereby  be  turned  mofc  igainftic.  If  the 
wlniti  bf^Frttf(te"siVebettci!  and  cheaper  than  thofe 
6f 'PbrtQ^alJ  or  its  linens' than  thofe  of  Germany, 
it  Woukll'iife^  n^ore  advantageous  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  fmrchkfe  both  the  wine  and  the  foreign 
linen  which  it  had  occafion  for  of  France,  than 
of  Pbrtug^  ahd  Germany,  though  the  value 
df  tWe  a^ual  importations  from  Fran're  would 
thter^by  ble^  gi*c&tly  augmented^  the  value  of  the 
whole  irinuiilMmportatiotts  would  be  diminifhed, 
in^'proptittion '  as  the  Frtiich  goods  ofthd  fame 
q^uklity  "Were  ^htaper  th^n  thiorfc  of  the  other  two 
il^^iiritri^. '''^his^  would  bie  the  cafe, '  even  upon 
the  fuppofitibn  that  the\^h(i\t  French  goods 
irtipi^ftdl  w^reto  be  confbmed  in  Great  Briuin.    j 

But,  It^tdndly,  a  great  part  of  i^eitlThight  be 

re-c*poi  ted  to 'Other  countries,  where,  being  fold 

wirh  profit,  they  might  bring  back  a  return  equal 
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»  oj>  ic  in  value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime  coft  of  the  whole 
French  goods  imported.  What  hat  'tejuently 
been  faid  of  the  Eaft  Indift  trade  iiiigHl  poffiUy 
be  true  of  the  French;.  thM  tho«igb  Chc^  greater 
pare  of  Eafl:  India  gdods  were  bought  with  gold 
and  fihrer,  the  re«expdrtation  of  a  pittof  diem 
CD  other  countries,  brought  back,  more  gold  and: 
filler  to  that  which^  cari-ied.  oq  the  cradcitkan  the: 
prime  colb  of  the  whole  amounted  to.  One  of 
chemoft  impdirtahc  branches  of  theDbt^h  titade, 
at  prefent,  confifts)  in  the  earria|ge  of  Frencb 
goods  to  other  European  countries.-  8onie  paro 
even  of  the  Fifehch  wine  drank  itir  Great  Britain^ 
is  cliandeftioeljr  imported  from  HoUnMivand  Zea« 
land.  If  there  was  eithier  a ifrte  tradii:  betweejc^ 
France  and  England,  or^  if  French' <^pod9  could 
be  imported  upon  pajfing  only  the  fame  duties  a^ 
thofe  of  other  European  natioiDs,, ,  to  be  drawn 
back  upoh  eixportationi  Englandr  o^igM  have; 
fome;  Iharc  of  a  u-ade  wHicb  is:%^  fo  ad- 
vantageous to  Honand>f/j*&o*  m&'Hi-ihitl'^  tt^n;| 
"il  THiRDtY,  and  iaftjy>  ther^  isj  np  j^nt^tn  cri-v 
terion  by  which  we  can  determine  ^n  ;whidt  fide 
what  is  called  the  balance  between  aay  two  coun- 
tries lies,  or  which  of  them  escports  to  the  great- 
eft  value.  National  prejudice  and  animpTity, 
prompted  always  by  the  private  intere(|  of  partis 
culac  traders,  are  the  principles,  which  generally 
direfb  our  judgment  upon  all  queilions  concern- 
ing  it.  There  .al-e  two  Griterions,.  however^, 
which  have  frequently  been  appealed  to  upon 
fuch  occafions,  the  cuflom-houfe  books  and  the 
courfe  of  exchange.    The  cuilom-houfc  books, 
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I  think,  tc  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  are  ^  Ijj^  '• 
a  very  micercain  criterion,  op    account   of  the 
inaccuracy  of  i!he  valuation  ac  which  %ht  greater 
part  of  gocxis  are  rated  in  theai.    The  courfe  of 
exchange  is,  perhaps,  alnioft  equally  fo. 

Whei^  the  exchange  'between  two  places,  fuch 
as  London  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  Taid  to  be 
a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris 
are  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to 
London.  On  the'  contrary,  when  a  premium  is 
paid  at  London  for  a  bill  upon  Paris,  it  is  faid 
to  be  a  Tigh  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to 
Paris  are  not  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Pa- 
ris to  London,  but  that  a  balance  in  money  muft 
be  fent  out  from  the  latter  place ;  for  the  riik, 
trouble,  and  expence  of  exporting  which,  the 
premium  is  both  demanded  and  given.  But  the 
ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between  thofe 
two  cities  muft  neceflfarily  be  regulated,  it  is 
iaid,  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  dealings 
with  one  another.  When  neither  of  them  im- 
ports from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount  than  it 
exports  to  that  other,  the  debts  and  credits  of 
each  may  compenfate  one  another.  But  when' 
one  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the  former 
neceffarily  becomes  indebted  to  the  latter  in  a 
greater  fum  than  the  latter  becomes  indebted  to 
it :  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  do  not  com- 
penfate one  another,  and  money  muft  be  fent  out 
from  that  place  of  which  the  debts  over- balance 
the  credits.  The  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange, 
therefore,   being    an  indication  .  of  the   ordinary 
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of  dwir  cjiiportt  an4  iir^pojF^A  ^  .fih^re  fpfifi^\}$ 
rcguUcc .that  itate.  .pni  im -io):*  ■^.^t"'*  'Jjhi?^?.,  :«>;  >  in 
Bur  tlxQUgh  the  otdiajM-y  CQurfc,  9I,  cj^pfta^g^ 
ihall  b^;  ^llpwcd  tq  I?)?:. a  faffick^  ifi^ks^tlo^j  of 
the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  crecjjt  bet,yi(<;ei>  finy 
two  places,  it  wpuld  jpot  f/^opn  ,,fi}coc(»,  follow, 
that  the  balance  of  trade,  wa^  in^^ouf,,9f  th^t 
place  which  /lad  the  pi;^^ary  ftate  _^  dc^),t,^nd 
credit  in  its  fayour^ ,  Thf  ordinary  il^te-  ^f  fl|9(?f 
^nd  creidit  between  any  ^vyp  places  is  not  ^always 
entirely  regulated  by ;  the  ,  ordinary  c^urjiTe^  pf  theip 
dealings  with  one ,  another ;  but  is  oft^;i  influ- 
fticpd  by  tli^at  of  f^e  cjt^jdings  of  either  with  opany 
other  pla9ps.  If  it  is  j^fual,  for  ^xfimpfe,  Jbr 
the  merchants  of  England  to  pay.  for  the  goods 
whi(;h  they  buy  of  Haipburgh,  Dant^.ic,  Riga, 
(Bcc.  by  bills  upon  Holland,  the  ordinary  fta^e 
of  deb^  and  credit,  betwee/i  England  and  i^pll^nd 
will  not  be  regulated  entjirely^  by  the  prdin^ry 
courfe  of  the  dealings,  of  thofc  two  countries  with 
one  another,  but  will  be  influei^c^d  b^  tha,t  pf 
the  deij,lings  of  England  with  thpfe  ptl^er.pl^^es. 
England  may  be  ql^ligcd  to  fend  puf  ,^ very  y^ar 
money  to  Hfoljand,  though  its  annual  ^.c^f ports  .to 
that  country  may  exceed  very  much  th^.  annual 
value  of  ifs  imports  froqn  thiencje,i|  ^'^^  !^''^9^S^ 
what  is  c^U^d,  the  baUnce  of  tr^de,  jpay  be  v^ry 

much  in  favour  of  Engiapd:^,,,i:;^^;,,^^^^;^  ;^ 

.  In  the  way,  befides,  in  which  fhc  par  of  ex- 
char,  e  has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordinary 
icourlp  of  ijxch^nge  can  ^afford  no  fu^cicnt  indi- 

'  ^  g  ^      -   ^      cation 
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cation  that  the  ordinary  date  of  debt  and  ccedit  c  h  ^a  p. 
is  in  favour  of  that  country  which  feems  to  have, 
or  which  is  fuppofed  to  have,  the  ordinary  courfr 
of  exchange  in  its  favour :  or,  in  other  words, 
the  real  exchange  may  be,  and,  in  faift,  often  is 
fo  very  different  from  the  computed  one,  that 
from  the  courfe  of  the  latter,  no  certain  c6nclu< 
fion  can,  upon  many  occafions,  be  drawn  con- 
cerning that  of  the  former. 

When  for  a  fum  of  money  paid  in  England, 
containing,  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the 
Englifli  mint,  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of 
pure  lilver,  you  receive  a  bill  for  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney to  be  paid  in  France,  containing,  according 
to  the  ftandard  of  the  French  mint,  an  equal 
number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  exchange  is  faid 
to  be  at  par  between  England  and  France. 
When  you  pay  more,  you  are  fuppofed  to  give  a 
premiufn,  and  exchange  is  faid  to  be  againft 
England,  and  in  favour  of  France.  When  you 
pay  lefs,  you  are  fuppofed  to  get  a  premium, 
and  exchange  is  faid  to  be  againft  France,  and 
in  favour  of  England.  .:  *:'  • 

But,  firft,  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  current  money  of  different  countries  by 
the  ftandard  of  their  refpeftive  mints.  In  fome 
it  is  more,  in  others  it  is  lefs  worn,  dipt,  and 
otherwife  degenerated  from  that  ftandard.  But 
the  value  of  the  current  coin  of  every  country, 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  country,  is  in 
proportion  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  filver 
which  ic  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that  which  it 
actually  does  contain.    Before  the  reformation  of 
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the  filver  coin  in  king  Williann's  time,  ««cchwigo 
between  England  and  HoUandj  cono^ted,  in 
the  ufual  manner,  according  to  die  ftandard  of 
their  refped^ive  minn,  *was  live  and  twenty  per 
cent,  againft  England*  But  the  valoe  of  the 
current  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mr, 
Lowndes,  was  at  that  cinne  rather  more  than  five 
and  twenty  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  value. 
The  real  exchange,  thctrfore,  may  even  at  thac 
ciiTie  have  been  in  favour  of  England,  nocwith- 
flanding  the  computed  exchange  was  fo  much 
againft  it)  aJmaller  number  of  ounces  of  pure 
fiiver,  a6tually  paid  in  England,  may  h^vc  pur- 
chafed  a  bill  for  a  greater  number  of  ounces  o£ 
pure  niver  to  be  paid  in  Holland,  and  the  man 
who  was  fuppoftrd  to  give,  may  in  reality  have 
got  the  premium.  The. French  coin  was,  before 
the  lace  reformation  of  the  Englifh  gold  coin, 
much  kfa  worn  than  the  Englilh,  and  was,  pern 
haps,  two  or  three  per  cent,  neater  its  ftandard. 
If  the  computed  exchange  with  France^  there^ 
fore,  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent, 
againft  England,  the  real  exchange  might  have 
been  in  its  favour.  Since  the  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  exchange  has  been  conftantly  in 
favour  lof  England,  and  againft  France.  yj^ 

:,  Secondly,  in  fome  countries,  the  expence  of 
coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  government  j  in  other^j, 
it  is  defrayed  by  the  private  people  who  carry 
their  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  government 
even  derives  fome  revenue  from  the  coinage.  la 
England,  it  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  an3 
if  you  carry  a  povind  wcigh^  of  ftandard  lilyer  to 
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the  mint,  jrou  get  back  Inecy-two  (hitlrngs,  con 
taintng  a  pound  fveight  of  the  Vtkc  ftandard  fil- 
ver.  In  France,  a  duty  df  eight  per  cent,  is  do^ 
ducked  for  the  coinage,  which  not  only  defrays 
the  expence  of  it,  but  affords  a  frtiall  rerenue 
to  the  government.  In  England,  zi  the  coinage 
cofts  nothing,  the  current  coin  can  never  be 
much  more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of  bullion 
which  it  a£tually  contains.  In  France,  the 
workmanfhip,  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the  va- 
lue, in  the  fame  manner  as  to  that  of  wrought 
plate.  A  fum  of  French  money,  therefore,  con- 
taining a  certain  weight  of  pure  filvcr,  is  more 
valuable  than  a  fum  of  Englifli  money  contain- 
ing an  equal  weight  of  pure  filver,  and  muft  re- 
quire more  bullion,  or  other  commodities,  to 
purchafe  it.  Though  the  current  coin  of  the 
two  countries,  therefore,  were  equally  near  the 
ftandards  of  their  refpe6tive  mints,  a  fum  of 
Englifh  money  could  not  well  purchafe  a  fum 
of  French  money,  containing  an  equal  number 
of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  nor  confequently  a  bill 
upon  France  for  fuch  a  fum.  If  for  fuch  a  bill 
no  more  additional  money  was  paid  than  what 
was  fufficient  to  compenfatc  the  cxpence  of  the 
French  coinage,  the  real  exchange  might  be  at 
par  between  the  two  countries,  their  debts  and 
credits  might  mutually  compenfatc  one  another, 
while  the  computed  exchange  was  confiderably 
in  favour  of  France.  If  lefs  than  this  was  paid, 
the  real  exchange  might  be  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land,   while   the   computed    was    in    favour    of 

Frapce. 
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Thirdly,  and  laftly,  in  fotnc  places,  as  at 
AmCtcrdani,  Uannburgh,  Venice,  &k»  foreign 
bilU  of  exchange  arc  paid  in  what  they  call  bank 
money;  while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Lilbon, 

^  Antwerp,  Leghorn,  &c.  they  are  paid  in  the 
conainon  currency  of  the  country.  What  is  call- 
ed bank  money  is  always  of  more  value  than 
the  fame  nominal  fum  of  common  currency.  A 
thoufand  guilders  in  the  bank  of  Amdcrdam,  for 
example,    are   of  more  value   than   a    thoufand 

;  guilders  of  Amrterdam  currency.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  is  called  the  agio  of  the  bank, 
which,  at  Amftcrdam,  is  generally  about  five  per 
cent.  SuppoOng  the  current  money  of  the  two 
countries  equally  near  (o  the  Qandard  of  their 
rcfpedive  mints,  and  that  the  one  pays  foreign 
bills  in  this  common  currency,  while  the  other 
pays  them  in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the 
computed  exchange  may  be  in  favour  of  that 
which  pays  in  bank  money,  though  the  real  ex- 

'  change  Ihould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in 
current  money;  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the 
computed  exchange  may  be  in  favour  of  that 
which  pays  in  better  money,  or  in  money  nearer 
to  its  own  (landard,  though  the  real  exchange 
fhould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  ^pays  in  worfe. 
The  computed  exchange,  before  the  late  reform- 
ation of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  againft 
London  with  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice, 
and,  1  believe,  with  all  other  places  which  pay 
in  what  is  called  bank  money.  It  will  by  no 
means  follow,  however,  that  the  real  exchange 
was  againft  it.  Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold 
..,^..    .  T-  "    coin, 
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coin,  it  hai  been  in  favour  of  London  even  with  c  ha  f. 
cKofe  placet,  i'he  computed  exchange  has  ge- 
nerally been  in  favour  of  London  with  Lifbon, 
Antwerp,  Leghorn,  and,  if  you  except  France, 
I  believe,  with  tnod  other  parts  of  Europe  that 
pay  in  common  currency;  and  it  is  not  innpro- 
bable  that  the  real  exchange  was  fo  too.    ^i^Js**  >**> 

■  i',wtJ0i  htt  »mmi<<- .'ftWjCi'r;  rjnii'i^.',  r 

DigreJIion  concerning  Banks  of  Depofity  particularly 
concerning  that  of  Amftcrdam,  ^•'• 

'HE  currency  of  a  great  (late,  fuch  as  France 
or  England,   generally  confifts  almoft   en- 
tirely of  its  own   coin.     Should    this    currency, 
therefore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  other- 
wife  degraded  below  its  (landard  value,  the  ftate 
by  a   reformation  of  its  coin  can   efFe(5lually   re- 
e(labli(h  its  currency      But  the  currency  of  a 
fmali   ftate,  fuch  as   Genoa   or  Hamburgh,    can 
fcldoni  confift  altogether  in    its  own   coin,    but 
muft  be  made   up,    in  a  great  meafure,   of  the 
coins  of  all  the   neighbouring  ftates  with  which 
its     inhabitants    have    a    continual    intercourfe. 
Such   a  ftate,  therefore,   by  reforming  its   coin, 
will  not  always  be   able  to   reform  its  currency. 
If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  cur- 
rency, the  uncertain  value  of  any  fum,   of  what 
is  in  its  own  natUre  fo  uncertain,  muft  render  the 
exchange  always  very  much  againft  fuch  a  ftate, 
its  currency  being,  in  all  foreign  ftates,  neccfla- 
rilv  V4lu?d  even  below  what  it  is  worth. 

In 
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In  order  to  remedy  die  inconvenience  to  whlcli 
this  diradvantageeus  eKcHange  mud  .  have  Aib* 
je.d:«d  their  nocrchants,  .fucli  J'maU  ftatcs,  when 
they  fciegwi  to  attend  to  the  intercft  of  trade> 
YiAvp  frequently  ena^i^d,  that  foreign  bills  of 
exchange  of  a  certain  value  fhould  be  paid>  not 
in  connmon  currency,  but  by  an  order  uppn,  05 
by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a  certain  bank, 
eftablifhed  upon  the  credit,  and  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  ilate^.  this  bai^k  being  alwajr^ 
obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exa£lly 
according  to  the  ftandard  of  the  (late.  The 
banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Amfterdatn,  Haqj- 
burgh,  and  Nuremberg,  fecm  to  have  been  ill 
originally  eftablidied  with  this  view,  though 
Ibme  of  them  may  h^ve  afterwards  been  made 
fubfervient  to  other  purpofes.  The  ^money  of 
fuch  banks  being  better  than  the  common  cur- 
rency of  the  coiintry,  peceflarily  bore  an  agio, 
v'hich  was  greater  or  fmaljer,  according  as  the 
currency  was  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  Icfs  de- 
graded below  the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The 
agio  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh>  for  example, 
which  is  faid  to  be  commonly  about  fourteen 
per  cent,  is  the  fuppofed  difference  between  the 
good  ftandard  money  of  the  ftate,  and  the  dipt, 
worn,  and  diminilhcd  currency  poured  into  it 
from  all  the  neighbouring  ftates. 

Before  1609  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and 
worn  foreign  coin  with  the  extenfive  tra^e  of 
Amfterdam  brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
reduced  tlic  valiie  of  its  currchcy  about  nine 
per  cent,  below  that  of  good  money  frclh  from 
.,1  the 
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themihi^.     Suph  cnonfey  no  fooner  appeared  than  c  h  a  i»i 
it  was  tneUed  down  or  carried. <9way,  asic  always  w. 
is  in  fuch  circumftances.     The  merchants,  with 
plenty  of  currency,  could  pot  always  find  a  fulR- 
cienc  quantity  of  good  mopey  to  pay  their  bills 
of  exchang^j  .land   the  Value  of  tlM>fe  bjHs,   in. 
fpice  of  lever al  regulations  w^ich  were  noade  to> 
prevent  it,  becaxne  in  a  great,  meafure  uncertain.    ^ 
In  order   to  remedy  -thefe    inconveniences,   a> 
bank  ) was;  e&ablilhed  in  1609  under  the  guarantee 
of  the   city,)  TUis  bnok   received   both   foreign 
coin,  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  couF);;ry, 
at  its,  real  intrialic  value   m   the  good  ftandaxd^ 
money  of  the  country,    deducing  only  fo  muck 
as  :was  neceflary  for  defraying,  the  ej^pence  of  cojja-, 
age,  and  the  other  necefFary    expence    of   ma* 
nagement.     For  the  value  which  remainedi  after 
this  fnvaU  dedudion  was  made,  it  gave  a  credit 
in  its.  books..  >  This  credit  was  called  bank  mo-, 
ncy,  jwhich,    as  it  reprefented  money  exaftly  ac- 
cording to  tl^e  ftandard  of  the  mint,  was  always 
of  the  fame  real  value,    and   intrinlically   worth 
more,  tlian  current  money.     It  was.  at  the   fame 
time  enaded^  that,  all  bills  drawn  upon  or  negp-< 
ciated  at  Amilerdam  of  the  value  of  fix  hundred 
guilders  and   upwards   Ihould  be  paid   in    bank 
money,    which  at    once    toqk  awfy   all   uncer. 
tainty  in  the  value  of  thofe  bills.     Every   mer- 
chant,  in  !^on|equence   of   tfih  regulatip|i>    was 
Qbliged  to    keep  an  account  with  tiie  bank  in 
order  to  pay  his  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  which 
peceflarily  occaOoned  a  certain  demand  for.  bank 
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Bank  money,  over  and  abovft 'bdtH  its  intrin^ 
fic  Aiperiority  to- 't«r#ency,  and  the  additional' \^« 
Jue  which  this  demand  ncceflarJIf  givek  it,  has 
likewife  fome  other  advantages.  '■  It  is  fecure 
from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  accidents  i-  the  city^ 
of  Amderdam  is  bound  for  it;  it  can  be  paid 
away  by  a  iimple  transfer,  without  the  trouble 
of  counting,  or  thfr  rifle  of  trartfporting  it  from, 
one  plaCxito  another.  In  confequence  of  thofe 
different  advantages,  it  feems  from  the^  beginning 
to  have  borne  an  agio,  and  it  rs  generally'  b^ 
lieved  that  all  the  money  originally 'd*epofitcd  in 
the  bank  was  allowed  to  remain  there,  nobody 
caring  to  demand  paymtnt  of  a  "deist  which  he 
could  fell  for  a  premium  in  the  'ttidi'ket.  '^By 
demanding  payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner  of 
a  bank  credit  would  lofe  this  prerbium.  Aiia 
fhilling  frefli  from  thfc^  mint' will  buy  ho' inore 
goods  in  the  market  than  one  of  our  tomtndnr 
worn  Ihillings,  fo  the  "good  And  true  money 
which  might  be  brought  from  the  tbffcts  of  the 
bank  into  thofe  of  a  private  perfort,  being  mixed 
and  confounded  with  the  cdmmon '  currency  of 
the  country,  would  be  of  no  more  value  thaii 
that  currency^  from  which  it  could  no  longci' 
be  readily  diftinguiflied.  While  it  t^mafined  in 
the  coffers  of  the  banki  its  fuperiority  Was  'known 
and  alCertained.*  When  it  had- cdmC  -into  thofe 
of  a  private  pcrfon,  its  fuperioHty^trdtfld'^not  well 
be  afceftained  wilhout  mbre'  trtnifbie  Hhari  pei^-' 
haps'th^  d:ifftfenceivas  worth."  tey'bc<r%  bro^v^ftc 
from  the  coffers  of  the  bank*,'  befidels',  %  loft  all 
the  other  advantages  of  bank  money  -,   its  fecu- 
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rltyv  Its  eafy  and  ^fafe   t»ansferabilrty,  its   ufc  in  c  h  a  pi 
paying    foreign    bills    of   exchange.     Over    and 
above  all  this,  it  could  not  be  brought  from  thofd 
coffers,  as  will  appear  by  and  by,  without  pre-  : 
viouHy  paying  for  the  keeping.- ■'■^'^>t^^i»*J^**<»**JM*/%?. 
jR  Those    depofits    of    coin,    or    thofe  depofiti 
which  the  bank  was  bound   to  reftore  in  coin, 
conftituted  the  original   capital  of  the  bank,  at' 
the  whole  value  of  what  was  reprelented  by  what 
is  called  bank  money.     At  prefent  t?hey  arc  fup* 
pofed  to  conftitiitc  but  a  very  fmall   part  of  it. 
In  order  to   facilitate   the  trade   in  bullion,  thii 
bank  has  been  for  thefe  many  years  in  the  praftlce 
of  giving  credit  in   its  books  upon   depofits   of 
gold  and  filver  bullion.    This  credit  is  generally* 
about  five  per  Cent,  below  the  mint  pirice  of  fuch' 
bullion.     The    bank    grants   at   the    fame   time 
what  is  called  a  recipice  or  receipt,  intitling  the 
pcrfon  who  makes  the  depofit,  or  the  bearer,  to 
takfe  out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within  fix 
months,  ujpon  transferring  to  the  bank  a  quan- 
tity of  bank  money  equal  to  that  for.  which  cre- 
dit hkd   been  given  in  its  books  when  the  de- 
pofit; was  made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per 
cent,    for   the    keeping,    if   the   depofit   was 'in 
filver;  and  one- half  per  cent,  if  it'  was  in  gold( 
but  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that  in  default  of 
fuch  payment,  and  upon   the  expiration  of  tlir^ 
term,   the  depofit  Ihould  belong  to  the   bank'a^ 
the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or  for 
which  credit   had    been    given   in    the    transfer 
books.     What   is   thus  paid   for  the  keeping  of 
the  depofit  may  be  confidercd  as  a  fort  of  ware.- 
"      >.  houle 
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ft o  a  K  h^uk  rcfiii  mid  whj^  t)us  witjMelioure  rent' ibpultjk 
be  ib  nvuch  dearer  for  gpld  diaii  (i^r  fitvicri^  ^irf^ 
ral  l^i^cni  *  reafopft    have  beci)  alpgnedn  jvlii^c 
finenefa  pf  gpld,  ic  has  been  ,raic)>  i&  n>Qr^>  di$- 
cult  to  be  afcercained  dian  that  of,  Alvcr.  ,  i^ip^ 
are  more  eafidy  jpradViled,  ^nd  .opcaHion  a  greater 
loTft  in  the  mo^  precious  cnetal.    Silver^  be(ide$^ 
being  the  (tanclard  metali  the  ftate,    it  hafr  been 
(aid)  viiQies  cp  en^Qur^ge  more  the  making, of 
dcpofits  of  filver  tbi^n  f hofe  of  gold, 
^la,  DEPOSITS  of  bulHon  are  mofi;  commonly  vfi^ 
when  the  pcice  is  fomewhat.  lower  than  ordiaar^fs 
and  they  arej^aken  out  again  when  it  happens  to 
jife.    In  Holland  the  market  price  of  bullion  is 
generally  above   the  mint  price,  .fpr  |  the,  fame 
reafon  that  it  was  fo  in  j£ng)and  before  the..  Ute 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin.    The  difference  is 
faid  to  be  commonly  from  about  (ixto  uxteen 
ftivcrs  upon  the  mark,  or  eight  puo|ceSi  of .  filver 
of  eleven   parts   fine,  and  one  part  alloy,  ^  Jhc 
bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  giy^s 
for  the  dcpofi'ts  of  fuch  filver  (when  made  in  fojceigp 
coin,  of  which  the  fihenefs   is   well  known  ■  and 
afcertained,  fuch  as  Mexico  dollars),  is  twenty- 
two  guilders  tlie  mark;  the  mint  price  is  about 
twenty-three '  guilders,    and    the  market  price  is 
from  twenty-three  guilders   fix,   to  twenty r three 
•  guilders  fixfeen    ftivcrs,   or  froni   twp  to,  three 
per  cent,  above  t|ie  mint  price^f^^^  :Jhe  propor- 
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dons  between  the  bank  price,  the  mint  price*  and  chap. 
the  market  price  of  gold  bullion,  are  nearly  the 
fame.  A  perfon  can  generally  fell  his  receipt  for 
the  difierence  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion 
and  the  market  price.  A  receipt  for  bullion  is 
almoft  always  worth  fomething,  and  it  very  (eU 
dom  happens,  therefore,  that  any  body  CufFers 
his  receipt  to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to 
fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been 
received,  either  by  not  taking  it  out  before  the 
end  of  the  fix  months,  or  by  neglecting  to  pay 
the  one-fourth  or  one- half  per  cent,  in   order 


h 


Guilders. 

'^'*^-'.h    h"^ 

22  per  markki. 

'I*'.?.;** 
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SILVER. 

Mexico  dollars 

French  crowns 

Engliih  filver  coin 

Mexico  dollars  new  coin  —  21 

_Ducatoons         -    -    -    -    3  "w  * 

Rix  dollars         ....28  * 

Bar  filver  contuning  \\  fine  filver  21  per  mark,  and  in 
this  proportion  dowa  to  \  fine,  on  which  5  goihieri  tx% 
given. 

Fine  bars,  23  per  mark. 

-y^      GOLD.  ^--i-    ■ 


Portugal  coin 
Guineas 
Louis  d'ors  new 
Ditto  old 
New  ducats 


l- 


310  per  mark. 
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■      -     -      -      300 

...  -  -  4  19  8  per  ducat* 
Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  fineneft 
compared  with  the  above  fi>reign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bars 
the  bank  gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  however,  fisme- 
thingmore  is  given  upon  coin  of  a  known  finenefs,  than  upon 
gold  and  filver  bars,  of  which  the  finenefs  cannot  be  afew^ 
tained  but  by  a  procefs  of  meltbg  and  afifaxing.  .  t # '  * 
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•  ^^  ^  ^  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  another  fix  nnonths* 
This,  however,  though  it  happens  feldooi,  is 
fiid  to  happen  (bmetinies,  and  more  frequently 
with  regard  to  gold^  than  with  regard  to  filver, 
on  account  of  the  higher  warehoufe-rent  which 
is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  more  precioua 
fnetal.      t^iM-.r^  •;■  -.^-m.  _  .^v^  ^^-^w 

The  perlbn  who  by  making  a  depofit  of  huU 
lion  obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt^ 
pays  his  bills  of  exchange  as  they  become  due 
with  his  bank  credit;  and  either  fells  or  keeps  his 
receipt  according  as  he  judges  that  the  price  of 
bullion  is  likely  to  rife  or  to  fall.  The  receipt 
and  the  bank  credit  feldom  keep  long  together, 
and  there  is  no  occafion  that  they  fhouldr  The 
perfon  who  has  a  receipt,  and  who  wants  to  take 
out  bullion,  finds. always  plenty  of  bank  credits^ 
or  bank  q^oney  to  buy  at  the  ordinary  price; 
and  the  perfon  who  has  bank  money,  and  wants 
to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in  equal 
abundance.  ^;  .  ^   ,,^4 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  holders 
of  receipts,  conftitute  two  different  forts  of  cre- 
ditors againft  the  bank.  The  holder  of  a  receipt 
cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is 
granted,  without  re-affigning  to  the  bank  a  fum 
of  bank  money  equal  to  the  prke  at  which  the 
bullion  had  been  received.  If  he  has  no  bank 
money  of  his  own,  he  muft  porchafe  it  of  thofe 
who  have  it.  The  owner  of  bank  money  cannot 
draw  out  bullion  without  producing  to  the  bank 
.receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants.  If  he 
has  none  of  his  owii|  he  muft  buy  them  of  thofe 
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who  have  them.     The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  c  h  a  Pk 

III. 
he   purchafes  bank  money,  purchafes  the  power 

of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the 
mint  price  is  five  per  cent,  above  the  bank  price. 
The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore,  which  he 
commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imagi- 
nary, but  for  a  real  value.  The  owner  of  bank 
money,  when  he  purchafes  a  receipt,  purchafes 
the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion  of 
which  the  market  price  is  commonly  fi-om  two  to 
three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  The  price 
which  he  pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewife 
for  a  real  value.  The  price  of  the  receipt,  and 
the  price  of  the  bank  money,  compound  or  make 
up  between  them  the  full  value  or  price  of  the 
bullion; 


it'i-rii-t' 
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Upon  dcpofits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  coun- 
try, the  bank  grants  receipts  likewife^as  well  as 
bank  credits;  but  thofe  receipts  are  frequently 
of  no  value,  and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  mar- 
ket. Upon  ducatoons,  for  example^  which  in 
the  currency  pafs  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers.. 
each,  the  bank  gives  a  credit  of  three  guilders 
only,  or  five  per  cent,  below  their  current  value. 
It  grants  a  receipt  likewile  intitling  the  bearer 
to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons  depofited 
at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon  paying  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt 
will  frequently  bring  no  price  in  the  market* 
Three  guilders  bank  money  generally  fell  in  the 
market  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers,  the  full 
value  of  the  ducatoons,  if  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  bank;  and  before  they  can  be  taken  out, 
»  "^i  0^2  one- 
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K  one-fourth  per  cent,  muft  be  p^id  for  the  keep* 
ing,  which  would  be  mere  ioia  to  the  holder  of 
the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the  bank,  howerer* 
fhould  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per  cent,  fuch 
receipts  might  bring  fome  price  in  the  market, 
and  might  fell  for  one,  and  three-fourths  per 
cent.  But  the  agio  of  the  bank  being  now  gene- 
rally about  five  per  cent,  fuch  receipts  are  fre- 
quently allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  expreis  it, 
to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  receipts  which  are 
given  for  depofits  of  gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet 
more  frequently,  becaufe  a  higher  warchoufe- 
rent,  or  one-half  per  cent,  mud  be  paid  for  the 
keeping  of  them  before  they  can  ^e  taken  out 
again.  The  five  per  cent  which  the  bank  gains, 
when  depofits  either  of  coin  or  bullion  are  al- 
lowed to  fall  to  it,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
warehoufe-rcnt  for  the  perpetual  keeping  of  fuch 
-depofit».  <  ly^, 

The  fum  of  bank- money  for  whkh  the  re- 
ceipts are  expired  moft  be  very  confiderable.  It 
muft  comprehend  the  whole  original  capital  of 
the  bank,  >l«^hich,  <  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  there  from  the  time  it 
'ivas  firft  depofited,  nobody  caring  either  to  re- 
new his  receipt  or  to  take  out  bis  depofit,  as 
for  the  reafon^;  already^  alligned,  neither  the  one 
'nor  the  other  could  be  done  withoat  lofs.  But 
whatever  hiay  be  the  amount  of  this  fum,  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mafs  of 
'bank  money  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  fmall.  The 
bank  of  Amftcrdam  has  for  thefe  many  years  paft 
^^Jbcea  the  great  warchoufc  of  Europe  for  buU 

lion^ 
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li«i,  for  which  the  receipts  arc  very  feldom  chap. 
allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  cxprefs  it,  to  fall 
to  the  bank.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  bank 
money)  or  of  the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the 
bank,  is  fuppofed  to  h:.«  been  created,  for  thefe 
many  years  pad,  by  fuch  depofits  which  the 
dealers  in  bullion  are  condnually  both  making 
and  withdrawing.  ;»*i*»is^ti  nv%».ttmHft  ^-ifcL^v^ 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by 
means  of  a  rccipicc  or  receipt.  The  fmaller 
mafs  of  bank  money,  for  which  the  receipts  are 
expired,  is  mixed  and  confounded  with  the 
iTTUch  greater  mafs  for  which  they  are  ftill  in 
force  i  fo  that,  though  there  may  be  a  confidcr- 
abie  fum  of  bank  money,  for  which  there  are  no 
receipts^  '  there  is  no  fpecific  fum  or  portion  of 
it,  which  may  not  at  any  time  be  demanded  by 
one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two  peribns 
for  the  fame  thing;  and  the  owner  of  bank  mo- 
ney who  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand  payment 
of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  and 
quiet  times,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
one  to  buy  at  the  market  price,  which.. generally 
coTefponds  with  the  price  at  which  he  canfell  the 
coin  or  bullion  it  intitles  him  to  take  out  pf  the 

bank. H'-''^' -',*'''' ••'**^*  ••:-'<^  "-^  »)■. j  jjj;-^;;  m  inn.^ 
i : Jt  might  be  ofher^ile  during  .a:  public  cala*- 

mity  i  m  invafion.  for  example,  fuch  as  that  of 
the  French  in  16712. .  The  owners  of  bank  mo- 
ney .  being  then  all  eager  to  draw  it  out,  of  the 
bank,  irv  order  to  have  it  in  their  own  keeping^ 
the  demand  for  receipts  might  raifc  their  price 
tQ  ai>  exorbitant  height.^    The  holders  of  them 
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B  oj)  K  might  form  extravagant  expedtttiofis,  md,  tn- 
(lead  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  demand  half  the 
bank  money  for  which  credit  had  been  given 
upon  the  depofics  that  the  receipts  had  refpec- 
tivcly  been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  informed 
of  the  conftitution  of  the  bank,  might  even  buy 
them  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  away 
of  the  trcalure.  In  fuch  emergencies,  the  bank, 
h  is  fuppofed,  would  break  through  its  ordinary 
rule  of  making  payment  only  to  the  holders  of 
receipts.  The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no 
bank  money,  muft  have  received  within  two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  depofit  for 
which  tiieir  refpedive  receipts  had  been  granted. 
The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  would  in  this 
cafe  make  no  fcruplc  of  paying,  either  with  mo- 
ney or  bullion,  phe  full  value  of  what  the  owners 
of  bank  money  who  could  get  no  receipts  were 
credited  for  in  its  books :  paying  at  the  fame  time 
two  or  three  per  cent,  to  fuch  holders  of  receipts 
as  had  no  bank  money,  that  being  the  whole 
value  which  in  this  lUte  of  things  could  juftly  be 
fuppofed  due  «!  them.'  nv-^i^'nam-^  -  to  viHfcjtf  ?«»#«> 
■■"  Even'  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the 
intereft  of  the  holders  of  receipts  ta  deprefs  the 
agio,  in  order  either  to  buy  bank  money  (and 
confeqocntly  the  bullion,  which  their  receipts 
would  then  enable  them  to  taks  out  of  the  bank) 
fo  much  chfcaper,  or  to  fell  their  receipts  to 
th6f<i  who  htive  bank  money,  and  who  want  to 
takid  bat  'bullion,  fo  much  dearer;  the  price  of 
a  receipt  bei'hg  generally  equal  to  the  difference 

t^etwcen  the  market  price  of  bank  money,  and 
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that  of  the  coin  or  bullioii  for  which  the  receipt  ^  h^a  p. 
had  been  granted.  It  is  the  incereft  of  the  own- 
ers of  bank  money,  on  the  contrary,  to  raife  " 
the  agio^  in  order  either  to  fell  their  bank  mo- 
ney fo  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  fo  much 
cheaper.  To  prevent  the  ftock-jobbing  tricks 
which  thofe  oppofitc  interefts  might  fometimes 
occafion,  the  bank  has  of  late  years  come  to  the. 
refolution  to  fell  at  all  times  bank  money  for 
currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it 
in  again  at  four  per  cent.  agio.  In  confequence 
of  this  refolution,  the  agio  can  never  either  rife 
above  five,  or  fink  below  four  per  cent,  and  the 
proportion  between  the  market  price  of  bank 
and  that  of  current  money,  is  kept  at.  all  times 
very  near  to  the  proportion  between  their  in-^ 
trtnfic  values.  Before  this  refolution  was  take^, 
the  Hiarket  price  of  bank  money  ufed  fometimes 
to  rife  fo  high  as  nine  per  cent,  agio,  andi  fome- 
times to  fink  fo  low  as  par,  according  as  oppofite 
intcrefts  happened.to  influence  the  market. _i.,.^i. 

ju.  The  bank  of  Ainfterdam  profefies  to  lend  out 
no  part  of  what  is  depofited  with  it,  but,  for 
every  guilder  for  which  it  gives  aedit  in  its 
books,  to  keep  in  its  repofitories  the  .value  of  a 
guilder  either  in  money  or  bullion.  That  it  keeps 
in  its  repofitories  all  the  money  or  bullion  for 
which  there  are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is 
at  all  times  liable  to  be  called  upon,  and  which, 
in  reality,  is  continually  going  from  it  and  re* 
turning  to  it  again,  cannot  wdl  be  doubted. 
But  whether  it  does  fo  likewiie  with  regard  to 
that  part  of  its  capital,   for  which  the  receipts 

^^m.'  >  '  0^4  arc 
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BOOK  arc  long  ^g/ti  expired,  for  which  in  ordinary  an4 
^  quiet  times  it  cannot  be  called  upon,  «nd  which 

in  reality  is  very  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  everj 
or  as  long  as  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces 
fubfid,    may    perhaps    appear    more    uncertain. 
At  Amfterdam,    however,    no  point  of  faith'  is 
better  eftablifhed   than    that   for    every  guilder, 
circulated  as  bank  money,  there  is  K  correfpond- 
ent  guilder  in  gold  or  filver  to  be  found  in  the 
treafure  of  the  bank.     The  city  is  guarantee  that 
it  Ihould  be  fo.     The  bank  is  under  the  direction 
'of   the    four    reigning    burgomaftersi     who  are 
changed  every  year.     Each   new  fet .  of  burgo- 
itta^ers  viflts  the  treifure,  compares  it  with  the 
bobks^ '  receiMes  it  upon    orch,    and  delivers    it 
oVeir,  with  the  fame  awful  folemnity,  to  the»  fet 
which  fucceedsj  and  in  that  fober  and  teligious 
•country  oaths  are  not  yet  difregarded.    A  rota- 
tion off- chis  Iqifdfeems  alone  a  fu/Hcient  >  fecuricy 
'again(t  Any  pradices/; which   cannot   be  avowed. 
Amidft  all  the  revolutions  which  fa^bon  has  ever 
occafioned?  in  the  government  of  Amfterdam,  the 
prevailing  party  hasi  at   no   time   acculisd   their 
predeceflbrs-of  inlifidity^in  the  admiolftration  of 
the  bank.    .No..accu%ion    could  have  affedted; . 
more  deeply   the  teputat'tpn  and  '  fortune  of  the 
difgraced  party,  and  if-  fuch  an   accufation  could-^t 
have  been  fupported,  we  ^may  be  aflured  that   i(.), 
would  have  been  brought.     In   1672,  when:  the;  > 
French  l&mg  was  at  Utrecht,  the^b    ik  of  Aaa-f,. 
fterdatU  paid  .fo  readily  as ,  left,  no    loubt  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  k.had  obierved   its  engage^ 
mcncsk    Some  of  the  pieces  which  were   then 
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brought  from  its    rcpofieorics    appeared  to  nave  en  a  i». 
been  fcorchcd  with  the   fire  which  hapi^enH   ih 
the  town-houfe  foon  after  the  bank  was  cftibli^li- 
ed.     Thofc   pieces,   therefore,    mufl:    have    lain* 
there  from  that  time,  t^^'    ^^"^^    '^*^    •""'^*^ 

What  maybe  the  amount  of  the  trcafiirc  in' 
the  bank,  is  a  queftion  which  has  long  employed 
the  fpcculations  of  the  curious.      Nothing  but  ^ 
conjefturc    can  be  offered   concerning  ir.     It  is  ' 
generally   reckoned   that    there    arc    about    two  ' 
thoufand    people    who    keep    accounts   with  the  ^ 
bank,  and  allowing  them  to  have,  one  witli  ano-  ' 
ther,    the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ftcr-  ' 
ling  lying  upon  their  refpedivc  accounts  (a  verj)''^ 
large    allowance),    the    whole   quantity  of  bank 
money,  and  confequently  of  treafurc  in   the  bank,  ^ 
will  amount  to  about  three  millions  fterlins,  or,'^ 
at    eleven    guilders  the    pound    ftcrling,    thirty-  "^ 
three  millions    of   guilders;    a  great  fbm,    and'^ 
fufficient  to  carry  on  a  very  exten five  circulation;  '-^ 
but    vaftly   below    Jne   extravagjint    ideas  which 
fome  people  have  formed  of  this  treafure.  '-    ^* 

TriE  city  of  A >nfl:erdam  derives  a  confideraBfe'l 
revenue  from  the  bank.     Befides  what  may    be  'i 
called  the  warehoufe-rent   above  mentioned,  each 
perfon,  upon  firft  opening   an  account  with    the 
bank,  pays  a  fee  Of  ten  guilders ;  and  for  every 
new   account  three    guilders    three    fnvers;    fof'^ 
every  transfer  two  fl:ivers ;  and  if  the  transfer  is 
for  lefs   than  three  hundred  guilders,  fix  (livers,   * 
in  order  to  difcourage  the  multiplicity  'of  fmall 
tranfa6lions.      The  perfon    who  negleils  to  ba- ' 
lance  his    account   tvyice    in    the    year    forfeics 
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■  ®  °  ^  twcntyi-fivc  guilders.  The  perfim  ^o  <irdii^ii 
transler  for  more  than  it  upon  hia  iiy^uiH*  is 
obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the  fieiiti  ov«c« 
drawn»  aod  his  order  is  fet  afide.  into  the  baA- 
gain.  The  bank  is  fuppofed  too  ta  make  a  coa- 
fiderable  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  foreign  coin  or 
bullion  which  fometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  ex- 
piring of  receipts,  and  which  is  always  kept  till 
k  can  be  fold  with  advantage.  It  makes  a  profit 
llkcwifc  by  felling  bank  tnpney  at  five  per  cent 
fgio,  and  buying  it  in  at  four.  Thefe  different 
eniolunrients  amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than 
wh^t  is  ne<;cflary  for  paying  the  falarics  of  o^- 
cers^  and  defraying  the  expence  of  management. 
What  is  paid  for  (he  keeping  of  b^llion  qppn 
receipts,  is  alone  fuppofed  to  amount  to  a  ^eat 
annual  revenue  of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thpufand  ^nd  two  hundred  tlipufand,.  ^  guilders. 
JP^blic  utility,  howcycry  and  pot  revjpnue,  ,iivf^ 
t|ie  i;; iginai  objed  of  thb  infticution.  Its  gbjfd 
W^  to  relieve  the  merchants  froip  the  jii$:onyq- 
nience  of  a  difad vantageoiis  exchange.  The  m^ 
venue  which  has  arifen  from  it  was  unforeieen, 
jind  may  be ,  confidered  as  accidentid.  But  it  Js 
410W  time  to  return  from  this,  Iqi^  digreflScwu 
into  which  ,1  have  been  infenfibly  led  in  jbiv- 
4eavouring  to  es^plain  the  reafons  why  the  ip:^- 
change  between  the  countries  which  pay  in  wh^t 
is  called  bapk  money,  and  thofe  w^ich  pay  ip 
common  currency,  (hould  generally  ,^peai:  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  former,  and  againft  the  latter. 
The  former  pay  in  a  fpecies  of  money  of  ^hich 
ihe  intrinfic  value  is  always  the  ^me^  and  exadtly 
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miflts  I  <%he  latter  it  a  fpfcies  of  moncf  of  mhikh 
the  intrirtfic  value  ir  continually  varying,  and  it 
almoft  always  more  or  left  below  that  ftandard*     > 
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PART    IL 

Of  Jki   Unreajbnahlene/s   of  thuje  extraoirdtnofj 
Rejiraints  upon  ether  Principles, 

tK  tile  foregoing  Part  of  this  Chapter  I  have 
J  endeavoured  to  (hew,  even  upon  the  prin* 
cifilfes  of  the  commercial  ry(lem»  how  tinnecefTary 
it  is  t6  lay  extraordinary  rbftraints  upon  the  im- 
portation of  goods  from  thofe  countries  witli 
wlii^h  the  balance  oif  trade  is  fuppofed  to  Jbe  dif- 
aiivftntigeoiis. 

N'bTPkiNfo,  however,  can  be  more  abfurd  thiiri 
tfiis'Wfcblfc  do^fine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon 
wfecfl,  hot  6«lj^  tiicfe  reftrain  but  almofl:  ajl 
t^e  ol3jer  ^egulacic.';:^'  bf  cbnimerce  are  founded. 
"When  two  places  trade  with  6n6  another,  this 
doftrine  fuppbfcs  tliak,  if  the  balance  be  eVert, 
neither'of  them  either  lofes  or  gains ;  but  if  it 
leanis'in  any  degree  tb'one  fide,  that  one  of  them 
lofes,  and  tW  other  gklns  itt  proportion  to  its 
decl^nfioh '  froVh  the  ikzO:  equifibrium.  Coth 
fuppodtipnSi  sire  falfe.  A  trade  which  is  forced 
by 'means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,  may  bej 
^nd  cbmpiiihly  }'s  difadvahtageous  to  the  country 
in  whbfe  favour  It  is  meant  to  be  eftablithed,  as 
I  fcalt*  endeavour  to  fliew  hereafter.  But  that 
.     '  trado 
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trade  whlclr',' "without  force  c^r  conftrairtt,  is  na- 
turally irtd  fcgularly  carried  on"  between  any  tiV(> 
|>lace$;^s  ^fways  advantageous^: though  nor  a)w 
ways  cqul^lly  (b,  to  both.       '-'^ ' *-  •. oii ;; 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  underftand,  not  the 
increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  Iwt 
that  of  the  exchangeable  valiic  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country* 
o>  the  increafe  of  the  annual  itVcnue  of  its  inha- 
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bitants. 

It  the  balance  be  even^  and  if  the  tradtif' Be* 
twecn  the  two   places    confift  altogether  in   th^ 
exchange  of  their  native  coiidmodities,  they  wjfl, 
upon  moft  pccafions,   not  only  both    gain>  bOc 
they   will    gain   equally,   or*  very  near  equally : 
each  will  in  this  cafe  aflbrc!*  a  market  for  a  part 
of  the  furplus  produce  ot  the  other :    each"  will 
r<»plac<:  a  capital  which, had  been  ennplbycd  in 
yaifing  ^nd  preparing  for  the  niiarkct  this  part  of 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  other,  and  which  had 
been  diftributcd  among,  and  given  revenue  an4 
maintenance  to  a  certain'  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.  Sonie  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  each,  there- 
fore,   will    jndiredly  derive  their   revenue   anc| 
ipaintenance  from  the  other.     As  the  commbdi^ 
ties  exchanged  too  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  equal 
lvalue,  fo  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the  trade 
will,    upon    moft  occafions,   be   equals  or  very 
p<;arly  equal,  >  and  both  bqing  employed  in  I'aif- 
ing  the  naave  commodities  of  the  two  countnea^ 
the  revenue  and  maintenance  which  theif  diftri- 
jbutjon  \^ill  affi}rd  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  wil) 
(^  cfjual,   or  very  nearly  equal.     This  itveiiuc 
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and  maintenance,  thus  mutually  afforded,  will  Qhap^ 
be  i  gre^cor  or  fmall^r  in  proportion  to  die  extent 
of  thfi^r  dealings.  ;  If  thefe  0^ou}d  annually 
amount  to  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for  ex- 
*P1I^€»  or  to  a  million  on  each  fid^,  each  of  them 
w,i|i  aifoi'd  an  annual  revenue  in  the  one  cafe 
of  an;  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  in  the  ocher^ 
ofaniiUion,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

If  their  trade  ihould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  thai 
one  of  them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but 
native,  commodities,  whila  the  returns  of  that 
other  confided  altogether  in  foreign  goods  i  the 
balance,  in  this  cafe,  would  ilil|  be  fuppofed 
even,  commodities  being  paid  fpr  with  commo- 
dities. They  would,  in  this  cafe  too,  both  gain, 
brf  they  would  not  gain  equally  ^  and  the  inha- 
Ipjt  of  the  country  which  exported  nothing 
biiZ  native  commodities  would  derive  the  greateft 
revenue  from  the  trade.  If  England,  for  ex- 
ample, ihould  ioiport  from  France  nothing  but 
the  native  commodities  of  that  country,  and^ 
not  having  fuch  commodities  of  its  own  as  were 
in.  demand  there,  fjiould  annually  repay  thtm  by 
fending  thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods, 
tobaccp,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  and  Eafl  India  goods ; 
thistr^de,  though  ft  would  give  fome  revenue  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give 
more  io  thofe  of  France  than  to  thofe  of  Eng-^ 
land.  The  whole  French  capital  annually  cm- 
^l<^cdAn  it  would  annually  be  diftributed  among 
the  people  of  France,  Btrr  that  part  of  the  Eng- 
li(h  capital  only  which  was  employed  in  pro- 
ducin&^  the  Englilh  commodities  with  which  thofe 
bnkr  •  -  foreign 
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BOOK  foreign  goods  were  purcbafed,  would  be  annutHf 
diftributed  among  the  people  of  EnjB;land.  Thft 
greater  part  of  it  would  replace  the  capitals 
which  had  been  employed  in  Virginia,  lndo(lan> 
and  China,  aiid  which  had  given  revenue  and 
maintenance  to  the  in.abitants  of  thofe  diftant 
countries.  If  the  capitals  were  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  therefore,  this  employment  of  the  French 
capital  would  augment  much  more  the  revenue 
of  the  people  of  France,  than  that  of  the  Engliih 
capital  would  the  revenue  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. France  would  in  this  cafe  carry  on  a  6i* 
rc£t  foreign  trade  of  confumption  with  England ; 
whereas  England  would  carry  on  a  round-about 
trade  of  the  fame  kind  with  France.  The  differ- 
ent effHts  of  a  capital  employed  in  the  dire(5t,  and 
of  one  employ^  in  the  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  confumption,  have  already  been  fully  ex- 
plained. 

There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two 
countries,  a  trade  which  confifts  altogether  in 
the  exchange  cither  of  native  commodities  on 
both  (ides,  or  of  native  commodities  on  one  fide 
and  of  foreign  goods  on  the  other.  Almofb  all 
couniries  exchange  with  one  another  partly  na- 
tive and  partly  foreign  goods.  That  country, 
however,  in  whofe  cargoes  there  is  the  greateft 
proportion  of  native,  an^  the  leaft  of  foreign 
goods,  will  always  be  the  principal  gainer.       ^^^^^ 

If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  Eaft  India 
goods,  but  with  gold  and  filver,  that  England 
paid  for  the  commodities  annually  imported  from 
France,  the  balance,  in  this  cafe,  would  be  fup^- 

9  pofed 
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pofed  uneven,  commodities  not  being  paid  for  c  h  a  p. 
with    commodities,    buc    with    gold  and  fiitrcr. 
The  trade,  however,  would,  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
the  foregoing,    give  fome  revenue  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  countries,  but  more  to  thofe  of 
France  than  to  thofe  of  England    It  would  give 
fome  revenue  to  thofe  of  England.     The  capital 
which  had  been  employed  in  producing  the  Eng- 
lilh  goods  that    purchafed  this  gold  and  filver, 
the  capital  which  had   been   diftributed  among, 
and  given  revenue  to,  certain  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land, would  thereby  be  replaced,   and  enabled 
to  continue  that  employment.    The  whole  capi'- 
tal  of  England  would  no  more  be  diminifhed  by 
this  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  than  by  the 
exportation  of  an  equal  value  of  any  other  goods. 
On  the  contrary,   it  would,    in  moft  cafes,  be 
augmented.    No  goods  are  fent  abroad  but  thofe 
for  which  the  demand  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater 
abroad  than  at  home,  and  of  which  the  retiqni 
confequendy,  it  is  expeded,  will  be  of  more  ^SRue 
at  home  than  the  commodities  exported.    If  the 
tobacco   which,    in  England,    is  worth    only  a 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  when  fent  to  France 
will  purchafe  wine  which  is,  in  England,  worth 
a  hundred  and   ten   thoufand  pounds,   the   ex- 
change will  augment  the  capital  of  England  by^ 
ten    thoufand    pounds.    If  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  Englilh  gold,   in  the  fame  manner, 
purchafe  French  wine,    which,    in   England,   is 
worth  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand,  this  exchange 
will,  equally  augment  the  capital  of  England  by 
tea,  thoufand  pounds.    As  a  merchant  who  has 
i^-f^oq-  ^.    .  •  a  hundred 
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o  o  K  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  worth  of 
'^^  wine  in  his  cellar,  is  a  richer  nuui  than  he  who 
has  only  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  worr^  of 
tobacco  in  his  warehoufe,.  fo  is  he  likewife  a 
richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thou* 
fand  pounds  worth  of  gold  in  his  coffers.  He 
can  put  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  in- 
duilry,  and  give  revenue,  maintenance^  and  em- 
ployment, to  a  greater*  number  'of  people  than 
cirher  of  the  other  two.  But  the  capital  of  the 
countfy  is  equal'  to  the  capitals  of  all  its  ditfer- 
€nt  inhabitants,  and  the  quantity  of  tnduftiy 
which  can  be  annually  maintained  in  it,  is  equal 
to  what  all  thofe'  different  capitals  can  maintain. 
Both  the  capital  of  the  country,  therefore,  and 
the  quantity  of  induftry  which  can  be  annually 
maintained  in  it,  muft  generally  be  augmented 
by  this  exchange.  It  would,  indeed,  be  more 
advantageous  for  England  that  it  could  purchafe 
the  wines  of  France  with  its  own  hard-ware  and 
broad  cloth;  than  with  either  the  tobacco  of 
Virginia,  c-  the  gold  and  filver  of  Brazil  and 
Peru.  A  direft  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is 
always  more  advantageous  than  a  round-about 
one.  But  .a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  con- 
(fumption,' which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and  fii- 
vtT! ,  does  not  feem  to  be  lefs  advantageous  than 
a-iy  other  equally  round-about  one.  Neither  is 
a  c<  untry.  which  has  no  mines,  more  likely  to  be 
c'  Saulled  of  gold  and  lilver  by  this  annual  ex- 
uortation  of  thofe  metals,    than  one  which  does 
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not  grow  tobacco  by  the  like  annual  exportation 
4)f  that  plant.    As  a  country  which  has  where- 
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withal  CO  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  long  in  want 
of  ic>  To  neither  will  one  be  long  in  want  of  gold 
and  filver  which  ^ha8  wherewithal  to  purchale 
thofe  metals. 

It  is  a  lofing  trade,  it  is  faid,  which  a  work- 
man carries  on  with  the  alehoufe  j  and  the  trade 
which  a  manufacturing  nation  would  naturally 
carry  on  with  a  wme  country,  may  be  conGdered 
as  a  trade  of  the  fame  nature.  1  anfwer,  that 
the  trade  with  the  alehoufe  is  not  neceflarily  a 
lofing  trade.  In  its  own  nature  it  is  juft  as  ad- 
vantageous as  any  other,  though,  perhaps,  fome- 
what  more  liable  to  be  abufed.  The  employ » 
mcnt  of  a  brewer,  and  even  that  of  a  retailer  of 
fermented  liquors,  are  as  neceflary  divifions  of 
labour  as  any  other.  It  will  generally  be  more 
advan^geous  for  a  workman  to  buy  of  the 
brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occafion  for,  than  to 
brew  it  himfelf,  and  if  he  is  a  poor  workman,  it 
will  generally  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to 
buy  it,  by  little  and  little,  of  the  retailer/  than  a 
large  quantity  of  the  brewer.  He  may  no  doubt 
buy  too  much  of  cither,  as  he  may  of  any  other 
dealers  in  bis  neighbourhood>  of  the  butcher,  if 
he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  the  draper,  if  he  afFcds'  to 
be  a  beau  among  his  companions.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  great  body  of  workmen,  notwith- 
ftanding,  that  all  thefe  trades  fhould  be  free, 
though  this  freedom  may  be  abufed  in  all  of 
them,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  fo,  perhaps,  in 
feme  than  in  others.  Though  individuals,  be- 
fides,  may  fometimes  ruin  their  fortunes  by  an 
cxccffive  confumption  of  fermented  liqvors,  there 
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B  Q  0  i;  feeiQs  to  be  no  rifle  that  a  nation  fhould  do  fo^ 
Though  in  every  country  there  are  mtmy  people 
who  fpend  upon  fuch  liquors  more  than  they  can 
zfhrdl  there  are  always  many  more  who  fpend 
lefs.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked  eoo>  that,  if  we 
confuU  experience,  the  cheapnefs  of  wine  ieenns 
to  be  a  caule,  not  of  drunkennefs,  but  of  fo- 
briety.  The  inhabitants  of  the  wine  countriet 
are  in  general  the  fobereft  people  in  Europe  i 
witnefs  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  in- 
hubitants  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France. 
People  are  feklom  g«Hlcy  of  excefs  in  what  is 
their  daily  fare.  Nobody  afiefts  the  charafter  of 
liberality  and  good  fellowihip^  by  being  profufe 
of  a  liquor  which  is  as  cheap  aai  fmall  beer.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  countries  which,  either  from 
excefllve  heat  or  cold,  produce  no  grapes,  and 
where  wine  confequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity, 
drunkennefs  h  a  common  rice,  as  among  the 
northern  nations,  and  all  thofe  who  live  between 
the  tropics,  the  negroes,  for  example,  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea.  When  a  French  regiment 
comes  from  fonne  c^  the  northern  provinces  of 
France,  whose  wine  is  fomewhat  dear,  to  he 
quactered  in  the  fouthern,  where  it  i»  very  cheap, 
the  foldiers,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  obferved, 
are  at  firfl  debauched  by  the  cheapnefs  and  no- 
velty of  good  wine ;  but  after  a  few  months  re(i« 
dence,  the  greater  part  of  them  become  as  fober 
as  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants.  Were  the  duties 
upon,  foreign  wines,  and  the  excifes  upon  malt, 
beeR^  and  ale,  to  be  taken  away  all  at  once,  it 
might,    in   the  (ame  manner,  occafion  in  Great 
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Britain  a  pretcy  general  and  temporary  drunk-  o  n  a  r. 
cnnefs  among  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of 
peoples  which  would  probably  be  foon  followed 
by  a  .permanent  and  almoft  univerfal  fobriety. 
At  prefent  drunkenncfs  is  by  no  means  the  vice 
of  people  of  fafhion,  or  of  thofe  who  can  eafily 
afford  the  mo&  expenfive  liquors.  A  gentlematt 
drunk  with  ale,  has  fcarce  ever  been  feen  annong 
us.  The  rrftraims  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  befidv*^  do  not  fo  much  feem  calculated 
to  hinder  the  people  from  going,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  to  the  alehoufe,  as  from  going  where  thef 
can  buy .  the  belt  and  cheapeft  Ikjuor.  They  fa- 
vour the  wine  trade  of  Portugal,  and  difcguragc 
that  of  France.  The  Portuguefe,  it  is  faid,  in- 
deed, arc  better  cuftomers  for  our  manufadurcs 
than  the  French,  and  (hould  therefore  be  encou- 
raged in  preference  to  them.  As  they  give  us 
their  cuftom,  it  is  pretended,  we  (hould  give 
them  ours.  The  fneaking  arts  of  underling 
tradefmen  are  thus  ereded  into  political  maxims 
lor  the  condu6i  of  a  great  empire  i  for  it  is  the 
Qioft  underling  tradef^nen  only  who  make  it  a 
rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own  cuftomers.  A 
great  trader  purchafcs  his  goods  always  where 
they  are  cheapeft  and  bed,  without  regard  to 
any  little  intereft  of  this  kind. 

By  fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  however,  nations 
have  been  taught  that  their  intereft  conlifted  in 
beggaring  all  their  neighbours.  Each  nation 
has  been  made  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye 
upon  the  profperity  of  all  the  nations  with  which, 
it  trades,  and  to  confider  their  gain  as  its  own 
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lofs.  Commerce,  which  ought  naturaUy  to  be, 
among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  a  bond  of 
union  and  friendihip,  has  become  the  moft  fer* 
tile  fource  of  difcord  and  animofity.  The  ca- 
pricious  ambition  of  kings  and  minifters  has  not, 
during  the  prefent  and  the  preceding  century, 
been  more  fatal  to  the  repole  of  Europe^  than  the 
impertinent  jealoufy-  of  merchants  and  tntinufac- 
turers.  The  violence  and  injuftice  of  cKe^  rulers 
of  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which,  I  am 
afraid,  the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  fcarce 
admit  of  a  remedy.  But  the  mean  rapadt^,  the 
monopolizing  fpirit  of  merchants  andf '  mlanufac- 
turers,  who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  bt,  the 
rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
correfted,  may  very  eafily  be  prevented  from 
difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  any  body  but  them- 
fclves.  : 

That  it  was  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  which  origi- 
nally both  invented  and  propagated  this  db6Vrine, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  they  who  firft  taught  it 
were  by  no  means  fuch  fools  as  they  who  believed 
it.  In  eVery  country  it  always  is  and  mu(t  be 
the  intcrcft  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
buy  whatever  they  want  of  thofe  who  fell  it 
chcapeft".  The  propofition  is  fo  very  manifcft, 
that  it  fcems  ridiculousf  to  take  any  pains  to  prove 
it  J  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  called  in  queftion, 
had  not  the  ihterefted  fophiftry  of  merchants  and 
manufadfcurcrs,  confounded  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind.  Their  intereft  is,  in  this  refpeft, 
directly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  great  body  ^f  the 
people.     As   it.  is  the   intereft  '>of  the   freemen 
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of  '•  corporition  to  hinder  the  reft  of  the  inht-  ^  "^^^  '• 
bicants  '  from  employing  any  workmen  but  them- 
felves,  (b  it  is  the  intercft  of  the  merchants  and 
manufadurers  of  every  country  to  fecure  to 
themfelves  the  monopoly  of  the. home  market. 
Hence  in  Great  Britain^  and  in  moft  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  extraordinary  duties  upon 
almoil  all  goods  imported  by  alien  merchants. 
Hence  the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  all 
thofe  foreign  manufaflurcs  which  can  come  into 
competition  witli  our  own.  Hence  too  the  ex- 
traordinary reilraints  upon  the  importation  of 
almoft  all  forts  of  goods  from  rhofe  countries 
with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be 
difadvantageous }  that  is,  from  thofe  againfl: 
whom  national  animofity  happens  to  be  mod 
violently  inBamed. 

The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  how- 
ever>  though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is 
certainly  advantageous  in  trade.  In  a  (late  of 
hoftility  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  fuperior  to  our  own ;  but  in  a 
ftatc  of  peace  and  commerce  it  muft  likewife 
enable  them  to  exchange  with  us  to  a  greater 
value,  and  to  afford  a  better  market,  either  for 
the  immediate  produce  of  our  own  induftry,  or 
for  whatever  is  purchafed  with  that  produce. 
As  a  rich  man  is  .likely , to  be  a  better  culVomer 
to  the  induftrious  people  in  his  neighbourhood, 
than  ^  poor,  fo  is  likewife  a  rich  nation.  A  rich 
man,  indeed,  who  is  himfelf  a  manufaftorer,  is' 
a  very  dangerous  ntighbaur  to  all  thofe  who 
deal  in  the  fame  way.    All  the  reft  of  the  neigh - 
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0J9  K  bourhood,  however,  by  far  the  gretteft  immber, 
4  profit  by  (he  good  mirket  which  hit  expence 
•flTordi  them.  They  even  profic  by  hit  under- 
felling  the  poorer  workmen  who  deal  in  the  fame 
way  with  him.  The  manufaftureri  of  a  rich 
nation,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  no  doubt  be 
very  dangcroua  rivals  to  thofe  of  their  neigh- 
bouri.  This  very  competition,  however,  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who 
profit  greatly  S^cfidcs  by  the  good  market  which 
the  great  expence  of  fuch  a  nation  aflfords  them 
in  every  other  way.  Private  people  who  want  to 
make  a  fortune,  never  think  of  retiring  to  the 
remote  and  poor  provinces  of  the  country,  but 
refort  either  to  the  capital,  or  to  fome  of  the  great 
commercial  towns.  They  know,  that,  where 
little  wealth  circulates,'  there  is  little  to  be  got, 
but  that  where  a  great  deal  is  in  motion,  feme 
ihare  of  it  may  fall  to  them.  The  fame  maxims 
which'  would  in  this  manner  direct  the  common 
fenfe  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  individuals,  (hould 
regulate  the  judgment  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
millions,  and  fhould  make  a  whole  nation  regard 
the  riches  of  its  neighbours,  as  a  probable  caufe 
and  occafion  for  itfelf  to  acquire  riches.  A  na- 
tion that  would  enrich  itfelf  by  foreign  trade,  is 
certainly  moft  likely  to  dp  fo  when  its  neighbours 
are  all  rich,  induftrious,  and  commercial  na- 
tions. A  great  nation  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
wandering  favages  and  poor  barbarians  might,> 
no  doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its 
own  lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  commerce, 
but  not  by  foreign  trade.    It  fecms  to  have  been 
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in  this  manner  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Chap. 
the  modern  Chinefe  acquired  their  great  wealth. 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  faid,  negledted  fo- 
reign commerce,  and  the  modern  Chinefe,  it  is 
known,  hold  it  in  the  utmoft  contempt,  and 
fcarce  deign  to  afford  it  the  decent  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  modern  maxims  of  foreign 
commerce,  by  aiming  at  the  impoverilhment  of 
all  our  neighbours,  fo  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
producing  their  intended  effedt,  tend  to  ren- 
der that  very  commerce  infignificant  and  con- 
temptible. 

It  is  in  confequence  of  thefe  maxims  that  the 
commerce  between  France  and  Englai  d  has  m 
both  countries  been  fubjedted  to  fo  many  dif- 
couragements  and  reftraints.  If  thofe  two  coun> 
tries,  however,  were  to  confider  their  rea'  io- 
tereft,  without  either  mercantile  jealoufy  or  na- 
tional animofity,  the  commerce  of  France  might 
be  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  of  Great  Britain  to  France.  France  is  the 
neareft  neighbour  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  trade 
between  the  fouthern  coaft  of  England  and  the 
northern  and  north-weftern  coafts  «^^  Frtnce,  the 
returns  might  be  cxpeftcd,  in  the  Time  manner 
as  in  the  inland  trade,  four,  five,  or  fix  times  in 
the  year.  The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in 
this  trade,  could  in  each  of  the  two  countries 
keep  in  motion  four,  five,  or  fix  times  the  quan- 
tity of  induftry,  and  afford  employment  and  fub- 
fiftence  to  four,  five,  or  fix  times  the  number  of 
people,  which  an  equal  capital  could  do  in  the 
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BOOK  greater  part   of  the    other   branches   of  foreign 
trade.     Between  the  parts  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  moft  remote   fronn  one  another,  the  re-  > 
turns  might  be  expeded,   at  lead,   once  in   the 
year,  and  even  this  trade  would  fo  far  be  at  leaft 
equally  advantageous  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
other   branches  of  our   foreign  European  trade. 
It  would  be,  at  lead,  three  times  more  advan- 
tageous, than  the  boafted  trade   with  our   North 
American  colonies,   in    which   the    returns   were 
feldom  made  in-  lefs  than  three  years,   frequently 
not  in  lefo  than  four  or  five  years.     France,    be- 
fides,    is  fuppofcd   to    contain    twenty- four   mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.     Our  North  American   co- 
lonies were  never  fuppofed  to  contain  more  than 
three   millions:     And  France  is  a   much  richer 
country  than  North  America;  though,  on  account 
of  the  more  unequal  diftribution  of  riches,  there 
is   much  more  poverty  and  beggary  in  the  one 
country,    than   in  the  other.      France  therefore 
could   afford  a  market  at  leaft  eight  times  more 
extenfiye,    and,    on   account  of  the  fuperior  fre- 
quency of  the   returns,   four    and    twenty   times 
more  advantageous,  than   that  which  our  North 
American  colonies  ever  afforded.     The  trade  of 
Great  Britain   would   be  juft  as  advantageous  to 
France,  and,  in   proportion  to  the  wealth,  popu- 
lation  and  proximity  of  the  refpe6live  countries, 
would  have  the  fame  fiiperiority  over  that  which 
France  carries  on  with  her  own  colonies.     Such 
is  the  very  great    difference   between   that  trade 
which  the  wifdom  of  both  nations   has  thought 
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proper  to  difcourage,  and  that  which   it  has   fa-  c  h  a  p. 
voured  the  moft. 

But  the  very  fame  circumftances  which  would 
have   rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  fo  advantageous  to  both, 
have    occafioned    the    principal    obftru6lions    to 
that   commerce.      Being   neighbours,    they    are 
neceffarily  'enemies,    and   the  wealth  and    power 
of  each  becomes,   upon  that  account,  more  for- 
midable to  the  other;    and   what  would  increafe 
tlie  advantage  of  national  friendfhip,  ferves  only 
to  inflame   the    violence    of,  national    animofity. 
They  are  both  rich  and  induftrious  nations;    and 
the  merchants  and  manufaduifrs  of  each,  dread 
the  competition  of  the  Ikill  and  activity  of  thofe 
of  the  other.     Mercantile  jcaloufy  is  excited,  and 
both    inflames,    and  is    itfelf   inflamed,    by    the 
violence  of  national  animpfity :    And  the  traders 
of  both   countries   havt  announced,  with  all  the 
paflTionate  confidence  of  intereflcd  falfehood,  the 
certain  ruin  of  each,  in  confequence  of  that  un- 
favourable balance  of  trade,  which,  they  pretend, 
would  be  the   infallible  efFedt  of  an  unreftrained 
commerce  with  the  other. 

Thejie  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe 
of  which  the  approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently 
been  foretold  by  the  pretended  doctors  of  this 
fyftem,  from  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade. 
After  all  the  anxiety,  however,  which  they  have 
excited  about  this,  after  all  the  vain  attempts  of 
almoft  all  trading  nations  to  turn  that  balance  in 
their  own  favour  and  againft  their  neighbours, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  nation  in  Europe 
,  .r    .  has 
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t  o  o  K  has  been  in  tny  reipefb  impoverilhed  by  this 
'^'  caufe.  Every  town  and  country,  on  the  con- 
trary^ in  proportion  as  they  have  opened  their 
ports  to  all  nations,  inftead  of  being  ruined  by 
this  free  trade,  as  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mercial fyftem  would  lead  us  to  expedb,  have 
been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  Eu* 
rope,  indeed,  a  few  towns  which  in  (bme  refpe^s 
defcrve  the  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no  coun- 
try which  does  fo.  Holland,  perhaps,  approaches 
the  neareft  to  this  charadler  of  any,  though  ftill 
very  remote  from  it;  and  Holland,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  only  derives  its  whole  wealth,  but 
a  great  part  of  its  neceffary  fubfiftence,  from  fo- 
reign trade,  - .^,^ - 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has 
already  been  explained,  very  different  from  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  which,  according  as  it  hap- 
pens to  be  either  favourable  or  un&vourable, 
necelTarily  occafions  the  pro^^erity  or  decay  of 
every  nation.  This  is  the  bakrce  of  the  annual 
produce  and  confumption.  If  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  exceeds  that  of  the  annual  confump- 
tion, the  capital  of  the  fociety  muft  annually 
increafe  in  proportion  to  this  excefs.  The  fo- 
cietv  in  this  cafe  lives  within  its  revenue,  and 
what  is  annually  faved  out  of  its  revenue,  is  na- 
turally added  to  its  capital,  and  employed  fo  as 
to  increafe  dill  further  the  annual  produce.  If 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce, 
on  the  contrary,  fall  fhort  of  the  annual  con- 
fumption,  the  capital  of  the  fociety   muft   an- 
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nually  decay  in  proportion  to  this  deficiency,  c  h^  a  p. 
I'he  expcnce  of  the  (bciety  in  this  ca(e  exceeds 
its  revenue,  and  neceflfarily  encroaches  upon  its 
capital.  Its  capitaJ,  therefore,  muft  neccffarily 
decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  confumption  is 
entirely  different  from,  what  is  called,  the  ba- 
lance of  trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a  nation 
which  had  no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  en- 
tirely feparated  from  all  the  world.  It  may  take 
place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  of  which 
the  wealth,  population,  and  improvement  may 
be  either  gradually  increating  or  gradually  de- 
caying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  confumptiofi 
may  be  cdnftantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  be  generally 
againft  it.  A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  exports  for  half  a  century,  perhaps, 
together;  the  gold  and  filver  which  comes  into 
it  during  all  this'  time  may  be  all  immediately 
fent  out  of  it;  its  circulating  coin  may  gradually 
decay,  different  forts  of  paper  money  being  fub- 
itituted  in  its  place,  and  even  the  debts  too  which 
it  contracts  in  the  principal  nations  with  whom 
it  deals,  may  be  gradually  increafing;  and  yet 
its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  labour,  may, 
during  the  fame  period,  have  been  increafing  in 
a  much  greater  proportion.  The  ftate  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  and  of  the  trade 
which  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  before 
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■  ^,v  ^  '^  commencement  of  t|ic  prefcni:  di(]turbapCes*> 
may  ferve  as  a  proof  that  thi&  .is  t>y  no  means  an 
impoITible  fuppoiition.  a  U'm         >    •   . 


CHAP.     TVfi^  ^>if '*0  3yi«i^ 
Of  .Drawbacks J 
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MERCHAJNTS  ^nd  rpanufafturers  are 
not  contented  with  the.  ^rjonopoly  of  the 
home  market,  but  defire  likewiie  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  foreign  fale  for  their  goods.  Their 
country  has  no  jurifdidtion  in  foreign  nations, 
and  therefore  can  feldom  procure  them  any  mo- 
nopoly there.  They  are  generally  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  content  themfeives  with  petitioning  for 
certain  encouragements  to  exportation. 

Of  thefc  encouragements  what  are  called 
Drawbacks  feem  to  be  the  moft  reafonable.  To 
allow  the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon  exporta- 
tion, either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  ex- 
cife  or  inland  duty  is  impofed  upon  domeftic  in- 
duftry,  can  never  occafion  the  exportation  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  what  would  have 
been  exported  had  no  duty  been  impoled.  ,  Such 
encouragements  do  not  tend  to  turn  towards  any 
particular  employment  a  greater  fhare  of  thecal- 
pital  of  the  country,  than  what  would  go  to  that 
employment  of  its  own  accord,  but  cnly  to 
hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of 
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that  (hare  to  other  employ mcrtts.  They  rend  c'h  a  p. 
lot  to  overturn  that  balance  whidh  naturally^  ^^' 
eftablilhes  itfelf  among  all  the  various  employ^ 
mcntsof  the  fociety;  but  to  hinder  it  from  being 
overturned  by  the  duty.  They  tend  not  to  de- 
ftroy,  but  to  preicrvc,  what  itis  in  mod  cafei 
advantageous  to  preferve,  the  natural  divifion 
and  diftribution  of  labour  iii  the  fociety.         '-^^ 

The  fame  thing  niay  be  faid  of  the  drawbacks 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  import- 
ed; which  in  Great  Brirain  generally  amount 
to  by  much  the  largeft  part- of  the  duty  upon 
importation.  By  the  fecond  of  the  rules,  an- 
nexed to  the  aft  of  parliament,  whrch  impofeJ^ 
iN^hat  is  npw  called,  the  old  fubfidy,  every  mer- 
charit,  *^hether  Englifli  or  alien,  Was  alloWed  t<> 
drawback  half  that  duty  upon  exportation;  the 
Englifti  merchant,  provided  the  exportation  t6bk 
place  within  twelve  months  j  the  alien,  provided 
it  took  place  within  nine  months.  Wines,  cur- 
rants, and  wrought  filks  were '  the  only  goods 
which  did  not  fall  within  this  rule,  having  other 
and  wort  adva.itageous  allowances.  The  duties 
impofed  by  this  ad  of  parliament  were,  at  that 
time,  the  only  duties  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods.  .  The  term  within  which  this, 
and  all  o.her  drav,-!  ?cks,  could  be  claimed,  was 
afterwards  (by  7  Geo.  I.  chap.  21.  {c6t.  in.)  cx^ 
tended  to  three  years.   ^  *'>^'?*^^t^* '^'  .  « i^-^^  »    - 

The   duties   which   have  been    impofed  fincc 
the  old   fubfidy,  are,   the  greater  part  of  them, 
wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation.     This  ge-'* 
neral  rule,  however,  is  liable  to  a  great  number 
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i&  o  OK  of  vexceprlon ;,  and  the  dpftrinc  of  drawbacks  has 
become  a  much  lefs  fimple  matcer,  than  it  was 
u  their  firft  ioftitution. 

-  Upon  the  exportation  of  fome  foreign  goods, 
of  which  it  was  expected  that  the  import:^; ion 
would  greatly  exceed  what  was  nccciT^  /  for  the 
home  confumption,  the  whole  duties  aie  drawn 
back,  without  i^etaining  even  half  tl;it  old  ^)HLJy» 
Before  the  revolt  of  om-  North  An.*Tican  colo- 
nies, we  had  the  nnoncpoly  of  the  tobacco  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  We  imported  zhovi 
oioety^fiK  thoufaud  hogllicads,  and  the  hotn^^ 
cojifumption  was  not  fuppofed  to  exceed  foi^»:cen 
v'yiouO;<ad.  To  facilitate  the  great  exportation 
whinh  was  ntceflary,  in  order  to  rid  us  of  the 
lelt^  the  whole  duties  were  drawn  back,  pro- 
vided the  exportation  took  place  within  three 
years. 

We  ftill  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet  very 
nearly  the  monopoly  of  the  fugars  of  our  Weft 
Indian  iflands.  If  fugars  ace  exported  within  a 
year,  therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importatioa 
are  drawn  back,  and  if  exported  within  three 
ycar^,  all  the  duties,  except  half  the  old  fubfidy, 
which  dill  continues  to  be  retained  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  the  greater  part  of  goods.  Though 
the  importation  of  fugar  exceeds,  a  good  deal, 
what  is  neceflary  for  the  home  confumption,  the 
cxcefs  is  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  what  it 
ufed  to  be  in  tobacco. 

Some  goods,  the  particular  obje^ls  of  the  jea* 
)oufy  of  our  own  maaufadurers,  :. ,  prohibited 
ta  be  ynportcd  for  home  cj^fumpion.  They 
1  may, 
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may,  howcvcri  upon  paying  certain  duties,  be  c  h  a  p, 
imported  and  wareboufed  for  exportation.  But 
upon  fuch  exportation,  no  part  of  thefe  duties 
is  drawn  back.  Our  manufadturers  are  unwill- 
ing, it  Teems,  that  even  this  reftridted  import- 
ation (hould  be  encouraged,  and  are  afraid  left 
fome  part  of  thefe  goods  (hould  be  ftolen  out  of 
the  warehoule,  and  thus  come  into  competition 
with  their  own.  It  is  under  thefe  regulations 
only  that  we  can  import  wrought  filks,  French 
cambricks  and  lawns,  callicoes  painted,  printed, 
flained,  or  dyed,   &c. 

W£  are  unwilling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of 
French  goods,  and  choofe  rather  to  forego  a  pro- 
fit to  ourfelves,  than  to  fufifer  thofe,  whom  we 
confider  as  our  enemies,  to  make  any  profit  by 
our  means.  Not  only  half  the  old  fubfidy,  but 
the  (econd  twenty- five  per  cent,  is  retained  upoit. 
the  exportation  of  all  French  goods. 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  old 
fubfidy,  the  drawback  allowed  upon  the'  exporta- 
tion of  all  wines  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  half  the  duties  which  were,  at  that  time, 
paid  upon  their  importation;  and  it  feems,  at 
that  tir-ne,  to  have  been  the  objeft  of  the  legif- 
lature  to  give  fomewhat  more  than  ordinary  en- 
couragement to  the  carrying  trade  in  wine.  Se- 
veral of  the  other  duties  too,  which  were  im- 
pofed,  either  at  the  fame  time,  or  fubfequent  to 
the  old  fubHdyj  what  is  called  the  additional 
duty,  the  new  fubfidy,  the  one- third  and  two- 
thirds  fubfidies,  the  impoi^  1692,  the  coinage 
on  wine,  were  allowed  to  be  wh(^ly  drawn  back 
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B  o  J)  K.  upon   cxportatron.     All    thofe    duties,    however, 
except  the  additional  duty  and  impoft   1692,    be- 
ing  paid  down  in  ready  money,  upon  tnnporta- 
tion,  the  intereft  of  fo   large   a   fum  occafioned 
an  expence,  which   made  it  unrcafonable  to  ex- 
"pe£l  any  profitable  carrying  trade  in  this  article. 
Only  a    part,   therefore,   of  the  duty  called  the 
impoft  on  wine,  and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five 
pounds  the  ton  upon  French  wines,    or  of  the 
duties  impofed  in   1745,  in   1763,  and  in  1778, 
were   allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exporta- 
tion.    The  two  imports  of   five  per   cent,   im- 
pofed  in   1779   and    178 1,  upon  all    the  former 
duties  of  cuftoms,    being  allowed  to   be   wholly 
drawn  back    ;  ,/yn   the  exportation   of  all  other 
goods,  were  likawife  allowed   to  be  irawn    back 
upon  that  ot  w.ne.     The  laft  duty  that  has  been 
particularly  impofed    upon   wine,  that  of   1780, 
is  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back,  an   indul- 
gence,   which,    when  fo  many  heavy   duties   are 
retainedj    moft  probably   could    never    occaficn 
the  exportation  of  a  fingle  ton  of  wine.     Thefe 
rules  take  place  with  regard  to  all  places  of  law- 
ful exportation,    except   the    Britifh  colonies. in ^ 


America. 


-j^v- 
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*  .  The  15th  Charles  II.  chap.  7.  called  an  aft 
for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  had  given  Great 
Britain  the  monopoly  of  fupplying  the  colonies 
with  all  the  commodities  of  the  growth  or  ma- 
nufafture  of  Egropej  and  confequtntly  witlj 
wines.  In  a  country  of  fo  extenfive  a  coaft  as 
pur  North  American  and  Weft  Indian  colo- 
nies, where  our  authority  was  always  fo  very 
no^!  f  ^-  flendcr, 
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flcnder,   and   where  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  c  ha  p. 
to  carry  out,  in  their  own  Ihips,  their  non- enu- 
merated  commodities,   at   Bril,    to    all    parts  of 
Europe,  and  afterwards,   to   all  parts  of  Europe 
South  of  Cape  Finifterre,  it  is   not  very  proba- 
ble that  this  monopoly  could  ever  be  much  re- 
fpcfted;  and  they  probably,   u  all  times,  found 
mean«  of  bringing  back   fome   cargo   from   the 
countries  to  which  they   were   allowed  to  carry 
out  one.     They   feem^    however,  to  have  found 
fome  difficulty  in  importing  European  wines  from 
the  places  of  their  growth,   and    they   could  not 
well  import   them    from    Great    Britain,     where 
they   were  loaded   with   many   heavy  duties,    of 
which  a   confiderable  part  was  not  drawn   back 
upon  exportation.     Madeira   wine,    not    being  a 
European    commodity,    could    be   imported    di- 
redly  into  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  coun- 
tries which,    in  all   their   non-enumerated   com- 
modities,  enjoyed   a  free   trade  to  the  ifland  of 
Madeira.      Thefe    circumftancco    had    probably 
introduced  that   general  tafte  for   Madeira  wine, 
which  our  officers  found  eftabliO^ed  in  all  our  co- 
lonies  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  which 
began   in   1755,    ^^^  which  they  brought  back 
with  them  to   the   mother-country,    where   that 
wine  had    not   been    much    in    fafliion    before. 
Upon  the  conclufion  of  that   war,  in  1763  (by 
the  4th  Geo.    III.     Chap.    15.    Sedl.   12.)    ail 
the  duties,  except  3/    loj.    were  allowed  to  be 
drawn  back,    upon   the   exportation  to    the  co- 
lonies   of   all    wines,    except    French  wines,    to 
the  commf.ce  and  conluirptlon   of  which,    na- 
VoL.  li,  S  tional 
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■  ®  J  '^  tional  prejudice  would  allow  no  fort  of  encou- 
ragement. I'he  period  between  the  granting 
of  this  indulgence  and  the  revolt  of  our  North 
American  colonies  was  probably  too  fhort  to 
admit  of  any  confiderable  change  in  the  cudoms 
of  thcff     ou!* tries. 

Thl  fame  a(5b,  which,  in  the  drawback  upon 
all  wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  favoured 
the  colonies  fo  much  more  than  other  countries; 
in  thofe,  upon  the  r^rc^  rtr  part  of  other  com- 
modities, favoured  them  much  leis.  Upon  the 
C'tportation  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities 
to  other  countries,  half  the  old  fubiidy  was 
drawn  back.  But  this  law  enaded,  that  no  part 
of  that  duty  (hould  be  drawn  back  upon  the  ex- 
portation to  the  colonies  of  any  commodities,  of 
die  growth  or  manufacture  either  of  Europe  or 
the  Eaft  Indies,  except  wines,  white  callicoes,  and 
muilins. 

Drawbacks  were,    perhaps,    originally  grant- 
ed for  the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade, 
which,  as   the  freight  of  the   fhips  is   frequently 
•!  paid  by  foreigners  in  money,  was  fuppofcd  to  be 
j- peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  gold  and  ftlver  into 
"  the   country.      But  though    the    carrying    trade 
:  certainly   deferves     no    peculiar    encouragement, 
though  the  motive    of  the  inftitution  was,  per- 
^  haps,    abundantly    foolifh,     the    inftitution    itfelf 
feems  reafonabie  enough.     Such  drawbacks  can- 
not force  into  thh  trade  a  greater  Ihare    of  the 
capital   of    th      ci>untry    than   what   would  have 
.(gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there  been  no 
duties    upon    importation.      They  only  prevent 
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its  being  excluded  alto  ether  by  thofc  duties,  c 
The  carrying  trade,  tlu  ugh  it  defer ves  no  pre- 
ference, ought  not  to  be  precluded,  but  to  be 
left  free  like  all  other  trades.  Ic  is  a  neceHary 
refource  to  thofe  capitals  which  cannot  Bnd  em- 
ployment either  in  the  agriculture  or  in  the  ma- 
nufadtures  of  the  country,  either  in  its  home  trade 
or  in  its  foreign  trade  of  confumption. 

The  revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  inftead  of  fuffer- 
ing,  proBts  from  fuch  drawbacks,  by  that  part 
of  the  duty  which  is  retained.  If  the  whole 
duties  had  been  retained,  the  foreign  goods 
upon  which  they  arc  paid,  could  feldom  have 
been  exported,  nor  confequtntly  imported,  for 
want  of  a  market.  The  duties,  there;  re,  of 
which  a  part  is  retained,  would  never  have  been 
paid. 

These  reafons  feem  fufficicntly  to  juftify 
drawbacks,  and  would  juftify  them,  though  the 
whole  duties,  whether  upon  the  produce  of  do- 
meftic  induftry,  or  upon  foreign  goods,  were 
always  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  The  re- 
ven'ie  of  excife  would  in  this  cafe,  indeed,  fufFer 
a  little,  and  that  of  the  cuftoms  a  good  deal 
more;  but  the  natural  balance  of  induftry,  the 
natural  divifion  and  diftribution  of  labour,  which 
is  always  more  or  lefs  difturbed  by  fuch  duties, 
would  be  more  nearly  re-eftabli(hed  by  fuch  a 
regulation.  ->      . 

TThese  reafons,  however,  will  juftify  draw- 
backs only  upon  exporting  goods  to  thofe  coun- 
tries which  are  altogether  foreign  and  inde- 
pendent,  not  to  thofe  in   which  our   merchants 
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II  ojo  K  and  manufacturers  f njoy  a  monopoly.  A.  draw- 
back, for  cxannplc,  upon  the  exportatic-  •  ot  Ku- 
ropcan  goods  to  our  American  colonics,  will  not 
always  occafion  a  greater  exportation  than  \vhat 
would  have  taken  place  without  it.  By  means 
of  the  monopoly  which  our  merchants  and  ma- 
nufafturcrs  enjoy  there,  the  fame  quantity  might 
frequently,  perhaps,  be  fent  thither,  though  the 
whole  duties  were  retained.  The  drawback, 
therefore,  may  freqncndy  be  pure  lofs  to  the  re- 
venue of  excife  and  cuftoms,  without  altering 
the  (late  of  the  trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any  re- 
fpe6l  more  extenfive.  How  far  fuch  drawbacks 
can  be  juftificd,  as  a  proper  encouragement  to 
the  induftry  of  our  colonies,  or  how  far  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  mother- country,  that  they 
fliould  be  exempted  from  taxes  which  are  paid  by 
all  the  refl:  of  their  fellow  fubje<5b«,  will  appear 
hereafter  when  I  come  to  treat  of  colonies. 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  muft  always  be  un- 
derftood,  are  ufeful  only  in  thofe  cafes  in  which 
the  goods  for  the  exportation  of  which  they  are 
given,  are  really  exported  to  fome  foreign  coun- 
try; and  not  clandeftinely  re-imported  into  our 
own.  That  fome  drawbacks,  particularly  thofe 
upon  tobacco,  have  frequently  been  abufed  in 
this  manner,  and  have  given  occafion  to  many 
frauds  equally  hurtful  both  to  the  revenue  and  to 
the  fair  trader,  is  well  known* 
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C  H  A  P.     V. 
Of   Bounties, 

BOUMTIES  upon  exportation  drr,  in  Great  c  ii  a  r. 
Britain,     frequently    petitioned    tor,     and 
fometimes   p/antcd    to  the  produce  of  particular 
branches    of   domeftic    indullry.     By    means    of 
thenn    our    merchants    and    manufadurers,    it    is 
pretended,    will  be  enabled  to  fell  their  goods  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in  the  foreign 
market.     A    greater  quantity,    it    is    fjid,     will 
thu$  be  exported,  and  the  balance  of  trade  con- 
fequently   turned    more   in    favour   of    our    own 
country.     We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  mo- 
nopoly  in  the  foreign,  as  wc    have  done  in    the 
home   market.     We   cannot    force  foreigners   to 
buy  their  goods,  as  we  have  done  our  own  coun- 
trymen.    The  next  beft  expedient,    it  has   been 
thought,   therefore,   is  to  pay   them   for  buying. 
It  is  in   this  manner  that  the  mercantile    fyftem 
propofes  to  enrich  the  whole  country,  and  to  put 
money  into  all  our  pockets  by  means  of  the  ba- 
lance of  trade.  >     C*^    "i'T/.^^    j'4^", ->->>•,      »      M 

Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to 
thofe  branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  them.  But  every  branch  of 
trade  in  which  the  merchant  can  fell  his  goods 
for  a  price  which  replaces  to  him,  with  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  ftock,  the  whole  capital  employed 
la  preparing  and  fending  theai  to  market,  can  be 
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BOOK  carried  on  without  a  bounty.  Every  fuch  branch 
is  evidently  upon  a  level  with  all  the  other 
branches  of  trade  which  are  carried  on  without 
bounties,  and  cannot  therefore  require  one  more 
than  they.  Thofe  trades  only  require  bounties 
in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  fell  his 
goods  for  a  price  which  does  not  replace  to  him 
his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit : 
or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  fell  them  for  lefs 
than  it  really  cofts  him  to  fend  them  to  market. 
The  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this 
lofs,  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or  p^^r- 
haps  to  begin,  a  trade  of  which  the  expence  is 
fuppofed  to  be  greater  than  the  returns,  of  which 
every  operation  eats  up  a  part  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  it,  and  which  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that, 
if  all  other  trades  refembled  it,  there  would  foon 
be  no  capital  left  in  the  country.  m:i-!^_,imm^ 

•  The  trades,  it  is   to  be  obferved,    which  are 
carried   on  by    means  of  bounties,   are  the  only 
ones   which  can   be  carried  on  between  two  na- 
tions for  any  confiderable  time  together,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as   that  one  of  them  lliall  always  and 
■  regularly  lofe,  or  fell   its   goods  for  Ms  than   it 
'  really  cofts  to  fend  them  to  market.     But  if  the 
bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what   he 
would  otherwife  lofe  upon  the  price  of  his  goods, 
his  own  intereft  would  foon  oblige  him  to   em- 
ploy his  ftock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out  a 
trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods  would  re- 
place to  him,  with  die  ordinary  profit,  the  capi- 
tal  employed  in  fending  them  to  market.     The 
effect  of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the  other  ex- 
pedients 
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pcdicnts  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,   can  only  be  to  c  h  a  p. 
force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  channel  much 
lefs   advantageous   than  that  in   which  it  would 
naturally  run  of  its  own  accord. 

The  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of 
the  trafts  upon  the  corn-trade  has  fhown  very 
clearly,  that  fince  the  bounty  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  was  firft  eftablilhed,  the  price  of  the 
corn  exported,  valued  moderately  enough,  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  corn  imported,  valued  very 
hio'h,  by  a  much  greater  fum  than  the  amount  of 
the  whole  bounties  which  have  been  paid  during 
that  period.  This,  he  imagines,  upon  the  true 
principles  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  is  a  clear 
proof  that  this  forced  corn  trade  is  beneficial  to 
the  nation;  the  value  of  the  exportation  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  importation  by  a  much  greater 
fum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expence  which 
the  public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it  export- 
ed. He  does  not  confider  that  this  extraordi- 
nary expence,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  fmalleft  part 
of  the  expence  which  the  exportation  of  corn 
really  cofts  the  fociety.  The  capital  which  the 
farmer  employed  in  raifing  it,  muft  likewile  be 
taken  into  the  account.  Unlefs  the  price  of  the 
corn  when  fold  in  the  foreign  markets  replaces, 
not  only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  the  fociety  is 
a  lofcr  by  the  diflference,  or  the  national  ftock 
is  fo  much  diminiflied.  But  the  very  reafon  for 
which  it  has  been  thought  necefl'ary  to  grant  a 
bounty,  is  the  fuppofed  infufficiency  of  the  price 
to  do  this. 
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B  Q^o  K  j-fj^  iiverage  price  of  corn,  it  has  been  faid, 
has  faljen  confiderably  fincc  the  eflabliOiment  of 
the  bounty.  That  the  average  price  of  corn  be- 
gan to  fall  fomewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  laft 
century,  and  has  continued  to  do  fo  during  the 
courfe  of  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the  prcfent, 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  Ihow.  But  this 
event,  fuppofing  it  to  be  real  as  1  believe  it  to 
be>  muft  have  happened  in  fpite  of  the  bounty, 
and  cannot  poflibly  have  happened  in  confe- 
quence  of  it.  It  has  happened  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  England,  though  in  France  there 
was,  nor.  only  no  bounty,  but,  till  1764,  the 
exportation  of  corn  was  fubje6led  to  a  general 
prohibition.  This  gradual  fall  in  the  average 
price  of  ^rain,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  is  ulti- 
mately owing  neither  to  the  one  regulation 
nor  to  the  other,  but  to  that  gradual  and  in- 
fenfible  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver,  which, 
in  the  tirft  book  of  this  difcourfe,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  fiiew  has  taken  place  in  the 
general  market  of  Europe,  during  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  century.  It  feems  to  be  altogether 
impofTjble  that  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute 
to  lower  the  price  of  grain.  „,^^.^,,.,,:.fj,.,.  ..j^.,^ 
.  In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
fcrved,  thp  bounty,  by  occafioning  an  extraor- 
dinary exportation,  neceflarily  keeps  up  the  price 
of  corn  in  the  home  market  above  what  it  would 
naturally  fall  to.  To  do  fo  'was  the  avowed 
purpofe  pf  the  inftitucion.  In  years  of  fcarcity, 
though  the  bounty  is  frequently  fufpcnded,  yet 
the  great  exportation  which  it  occafions  in  years 
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of  plenty,  muft  frequently  hinder  more  or  lels  c  h^a  p. 
the  plenty  of  one  year  frooi  relieving  the  fcarcity 
of  another.  Both  in  years  of  plenty,  and  in 
years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty  neceffli- 
rily  tends  to  raife  the  money  price  of  corn  fome- 
what  higher  than  rt  otherwife  would  be  in  the 
home  market. 

That,  in  the  aflual  ftate  of  tillage,  the 
bounty  muft  neceflarily  have  this  tendency,  will 
not,  I  apprehend,  be  difputed  by  any  reafonablc 
perfon.  But  it  has  been  thought  by  many  peo- 
ple that  it  tends  to  encourage  tillage,  and  that 
in  two  different  ways  j  firft,  by  opening  a  more 
extenfive  foreign  market  to  the  corn  of  the  flir- 
mer,  it  tends,  they  imagine,  to  increafe  the  de- 
mand for,  and  confequently  the  produ6lion  of 
that  commodity  j  and  fecondly,  by  fecuring  to 
him  a  better  price  than  he  could  otherwife  expeft 
in  the  adual  Hate  of  tillage,  it  tends,  they  llip- 
pofe,    to    encourage    tillage.     1  his    double    en- 


couragement 


muft,     they    imagine,     in    a 


period  of  years,  occafion  fuch  an  inert;?  e  in  the 
produAion  of  corn,  as  may  lower  its  price  in  the 
home  market,  much  more  than  the  bounty  can 
raUe  it,  in  the  actual  (late  which  rUJage  may,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,    happen  to  be  in. 

I  ANSWER,  that  whatever  extenfion  of  the  fo- 
reign market  can  be  occafioricd  by  the  bounty, 
muft,  in  every  particular  year,  be  altogether  at 
the  expence  of  the  home  market ;  as  every  buihel 
of  corn  which  is  exported  by  means  of  the  boun- 
ty, and  which  would  not  have  been  exported 
without  the  bounty,  would  have  remained  in  the 
•     i  home 
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BOOK  home  market  to  increafe  the  confumption,   and 
t. — ^-  _-  to  lower  the    price    of  that    commodity.      The 
corn   bounty,    it    is   to   be  obferved,  as   well   as 
every   other    bounty  upon    exportation,    impofcs 
two  different   taxes  upon   the   people;    firft,  the 
tax  which  they  are  obliged  to  contribute,    in  order 
to   pay  the  bounty;  and   fccondly,  the  tax  which 
arifes  frotn  the  advanced    price  of  the  commo- 
di:/  ill   the    home    market,    and  which,    as  the 
wh«^!?  ^ody  of  the  people  are  purchafers  of  corn, 
?';iill,  Ui  this  particular  commodity,  be   paid  by 
the    whole  body   of  the   people.      In  this  parti- 
cular commodity,  therefore,    this  fecond    tax    is 
by  much  the  heaviefc  of  the    two.     Let  us  fup- 
pofe    that,    taking    one    year  wich    another,  the 
bounty  of  five   (hillings   upon  the  exportation  of 
the  quarter   of  wheat,  railes    the     price   of  that 
commodity  in  the  home   market    only    fixpence 
the   bulhel,  or   four   Ihillings  the  quarter,  higher 
than  it  otherways  would   have   been  in  the  adlual 
ftate  of  the  crop.     Even  upon   this   very  mode- 
rate  fuppofition,  che    great  body  of  the  people, 
over  and  above  contributing   the  tax  which  pays 
the  bounty   of  five    fhillings  upon  every  quarter 
of  wheat   exported,    muft   pay    another   of    fgur 
fliillings   upon   every   quarter  which  they  them- 
felves  confume.      But,  according  to  the  very  well 
informed    author   of   the    tra6ls    upon   the  corn- 
trade,    the    average   proportion  of  the   corn    ex- 
ported  to  that   confumed  at  home,    js  not  more 
than    that  of  one   to  thirty-one.     For  every  five 
iliillings,  therefore,  which    they   contribute  to  the 
payment  of  the  firft  tax,  they  muft  contribute  fix 
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pounds  four  fhillings  to  the  payment  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
fccond.  So  very  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  firft  ne-  ^' 
cefTary  of  life,  muft  either  reduce  the  fubliftencc 
of  the  labouring  poor,  or  it  muft  occafion  foaic 
augmentation  in  their  pecuniary  wages,  propcr- 
tionable  to  that  in  the  pecuniary  price  of  their 
fubfiftence.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  one 
way,  it  muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the  labouring 
poor  to  educate  and  bring  up  their  chiMren,  and 
muft,  fo  far,  tend  to  reftrain  the  population  of 
the  country.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  other^ 
it  muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the  employers  of 
the  poor,  to  employ  fo  great  a  number  as  they 
otherwire  might  do,  and  muft,  fo  far,  tend  to 
reftrain  the  induftry  of  the  country.  The  ex- 
traordinary e5;portation  of  corn,  therefore,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  bounty,  not  only,  in  every  par- 
ticular year,  diminifhes  the  hone,  juft  as  much 
as  it  extends  the  foreign  market  and  confump- 
tion,  but,  by  reftraining  the  population  and  in- 
duftry  of  the  country,  its  final  tendency  is  to 
ftunt  and  reftrain  the  gradual  extenfion  of  the 
home  market  J  and  thereby,  in  the  long  run, 
rather  to  diminilh,  than  to  augment,  the  whole 
market  and  confumption  of  corn. 

This  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of 
corn,  however,  it  has  been  thought,  by  render- 
ing r^at  commodity  more  profitable  to  the  far- 
mer, muft  neceflarily  encourage  its  produdion. 

I  ANSWER,  that  this  might  be  the  cafe  if  the 
effed  of  tlie  bounty  was  to  raife  the  real  price 
oi  corn,  or  to  enable  the  farmer,  with  an  equal 
quantity   of  it,    to  maintain    a  greater  number 

of 
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IV. 


moderate,  or  fcanty,  than  other  labourers  are 
commonly  maintained  in  his  neighbourhood. 
But  neither  the  bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor  any 
other  human  inftitution,  can  have  any  fuch 
effeft.  It  is  not  the  real,  but  the  nominal  price 
of  corn,  which  can  in  any  confiderabl'  <  ^:;  -  ^e 
be  affeded  by  the  bounty.  And  thou^  i  ^  tax 
which  that  inftitution  impofes  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  may  be  very  burdenfome  to 
thofe  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  little  advantage 
to  thofe  who  receive  it.  "-h   '' 

The  real  efFeft  of  the  bounty  is  not  fo  much, 
to  raifc  t\\e  real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  the 
real  value  of  filver  j  or  to  make  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  it  exchange  for  a  f  nailer  quantity,  not 
only  of  corn,  but  of  all  other  home-made  com- 
modities :  for  the  money  price  of  corn  regulates 
that  of  all  other  home-made  comnnodities. 

,  It.  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which 
nvuft  always  be  fuch  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to 
parphafe  a  quantity  of  corn  fufficient  to  main- 
tain ,  him  and  his  family  either  in  the  liberal, 
moderate,  or  fcanty  manner  in  which  the  advan- 
cing, ftationary,  or  declining  circumftances  of  the 
fociecy  oblige  his  employers  to  maintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in 
every  period  of  improvement,  muft  bear  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  that  of  corn,  though  this 
proportion  is  different  in  different  periods.  It 
regulates,  for  example,  the  money  price  of  grafs 
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and  hay,    of  butcher's  meat,  of  horfcs,  and  the  chap. 
maintenance  of   horfes,    of    land   carriage  confc- 
quently,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inland  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

Bv  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates 
that  of  the  materials  of  almoft  all  manufadures. 
By  regulating  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  re- 
gulates that  of  manufafturing  art  and  induftry. 
And  by  regulating  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the 
complete  manufadture.  The  nrK)ney  price  of  la- 
bour, and  of  every  thing  that  is  the  produce 
either  of  land  or  labour,  muft  neceffarily  either 
rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of 
corn.  'i    ■-'■  . ',.--  '?•  ^n ':.-■- 

Though  in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  there- 
fore, the  farmer  (hould  be  enabled  to  fell  his  corn 
for  four  Ihillings  the  bufhel  inftead  of  three  and 
fixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money  rent 
proportionable  to  this  rife  in  the  money  price  of 
his  produce;  yet  if,  in  confequence  of  this  rife 
in  the  price  of  corn,  four  (hillings  will  purchafe 
no  more  home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind 
than  three  and  fixpence  would  have  done  before, 
neither  the  circumftances  of  the  farmer,  nor  thofe 
of  the  landlord,  will  be  much  mended  by  this 
change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  culti- 
vate much  better:  the  landlord  will  not  be  able 
to  live  much  better.  In  the  purchafe  of  foreign 
commodines  this  enhancement  in  the  price  of 
corn  may  give  them  fome  little  advantage.  In 
that  of  home-made  commodities  it  can  give  them 
none  at  all.     And  almoft  the  whole  expcncc  of 
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B  o  o  K  the  Tarmer,  and  the  far  greater  part  even  of  that 
of  the  landlord,  is  in  home-madr  commodities. 

That  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver  which 
is  the  efFeft  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines,  and 
which  operates  equally,  or  very  near  equally, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world, 
is  a  matter  of  very  little  confequence  to  any  par- 
ticular country.  The  confequent  rife  of  all  mo- 
ney prices,  though  it  does  not  make  thofe  who 
receive  them  really  richer,  does  not  '^ake  them 
really  poorer.  A  fervice  of  plate  becomes  really 
cheaper,  and  every  thing  elfe  remains  precifrly  of 
the  fame  real  value  as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver 
which,  being  the  effe<5t  either  of  the  peculiar 
lituation,  or  of  the  political  inftitutions  of  a  par- 
ticular country,  takes  place  only  in  that  country, 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  confequence,  which, 
far  from  tending  to  make  any  body  really  richer, 
tends  to  make  every  body  really  poorer.  The 
rife  in  the  money  price  of  all  commodities,  which 
is  in  this  cafe  peculiar  to  that  country,  tends  to 
difcourage  more  or  lefs  every  fort  of  induftry 
.  which  is  carried  on  within  it,  and  to  enable  fo- 
reign nations,  by  furnifhing  almoft  all  forts  of 
goods  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  its 
own  workmen  can  afford  to  do,  to  underfell 
them,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  even  in  the 
home  market.  ■*,-;  ■  tt^'.^'.""  ■  .vn:^;.  ,  fA.  ■<  '■»■.■*,  ■:.i 
It  is  the  peculiar  fituation  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal as  proprietors  of  the  mines,  to  be  the 
diltributors  of  gold  and  filver  to  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.     Thofe   metals    ought   na- 
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rurally,  therefore,  to  be  fomcwhat  cheaper  in  c  h  a  p. 
Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  i  ly  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  difference,  however,  (hculd  be 
no  more  than  the  amount  of  the  fiiight  and  in- 
farance;  and,  on  recount  of  the  r^reat  value  and 
fmall  bulk  of  thotv  metals,  their  freight  is  no 
great  matter,  and  iaCu  infurance  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain 
and  Portugal,  therefore,  could  fuffer  very  little 
from  dieir  peculiar  fituation,  if  they  did  not 
aggravate  its  difadvantages  by  chei:-  political  in- 
llirucions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Poru.gal  by  prohibiting 
the  cyoortation  of  gold  and  filv,  r,  load  that  ex- 
portation with  the  expence  of  fmuggling,  and 
raifc  the  value  of  thofe  metals  in  other  countries 
fo  much  more  above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by 
the  whole  amount  of  this  expence.  When  you 
dam  up  a  ftream  of  water,  as  foon  as  the  dam 
is  full,  as  much  water  muft  run  over  the  dam- 
head  ,  as  if  there  was  no  dam  at  all.  The  pro- 
hibition of  exportation  cannot  detain  a  greater 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal than  what  they  can  afford  to  employ,  than 
what  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in  coin, 
plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
filvcr.  When  they  have  got  this  quantity  the 
dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  ftream  which  flows 
in  afterwards  muft  run  over.  The  annual  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  filver  fr rm  Spain  and 
Portugal  accordingly  is,  by  all  uccounis,  not- 
withdanding  thefe  reftraints,  very  near  equal  to 
9  the 
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■  o  o  K  the  whole  annual  importation.  As  the  water, 
1^  '  .  however,  muft  always  be  deeper  behind  t!.' 
dam- head  than  before  it,  fo  the  quantity  of  goi  ' 
and  ^Iver  which  thefe  redraints  detain  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  niu(V,  in  proportion  to  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  la' v-;,  be  greater 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries. 
The  higher  and  ftronger  the  dam-head,  the 
greater  muft  be  the  difference  in  the  depth  of 
water  behind  and  before  it.  The  higher  the  tax, 
the  higher  the  penalties  with  which  the  pro- 
hibition is  guarded,  the  more  vigilant  and  fevere 
the  police  which  looks  after  the  execution  of  the 
law,  the  greater  muft  be  the  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  gold  and  filver  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  to  that  of  other  countries.  It  is  f^id 
accordingly  to  be  very  confiderabie,  and  that 
you  frequently  find  there  -^  profufion  of  plate  in 
1,10V'. fcs,  where  there  is  nothing  elfe  which  would, 
ia  other  countries,  be  thought  fuitable  or  cor- 
ictbondent  to  this  fort  of  magnificence.  The 
cheapnefs  of  gold  and  filver,  or  what  is  the  fame 
thing,  the  dearnefs  of  all  commodities,  which  is 
the  neceflary  effect  of  this  redundancy  of  the 
precious  metals,  difcourages  both  the  agriculture 
and  manufadures  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
enables  foreign  nations  to  fupply  them  with  many 
forts  of  rude,  and  with  almoft  all  forts  of  manu- 
faftured  produce,  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  than  what  they  themfelves  can  either 
raife  or  make  them  for  at  home.  The  tax  and 
prohibition  operate  in  two  different  ways.     They 
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not  only  lower  very  much  the  v-iliic  of  the  chap. 
precious  metals  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  by 
detaining  there  a  certain  quaiiticy  cF  thofe  metals 
which  would  othcrwife  Hovv  over  otlcr  countries, 
they  keep  up  their  value  in  thofe  other  countries 
fomewhat  above  what  it  otherwife  would  b^t 
and  thereby  give  thofe  countries  a  double  ad- 
vantage in  their  commerce  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Open  the  flood  gates  and  there  will 
prefently  be   Icfs  wauer  abov;  nore  below, 

the  dam-head,  and  it  will  fon       ,»  a  level  in 

both  places.  Remove  the  t.  '^  .  he  prohi- 
bitioii,  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
will  diminifh  confiderably  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
i'o  it  will  increafc  fomewhat  in  other  countries, 
and  the  value  of  thofe  metals,  their  proportion 
to  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  will 
foon  come  to  a  level,  or  very  near  to  a  level,  in 
all.  The  lofs  which  Spain  and  Portugal  could 
fuilain  by  this  exportation  of  their  gold  and  filver 
would  be  altogether  nominal  and  imaginary. 
The  nominal  value  of  their  goods,  and  of  the 
annual  produce  of  tneir  land  and  labour,  would 
fall,  and  would  be  expreffcd  or  reprcfented  by  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  before:  but  their 
real  value  would  be  the  fame  as  before,  and 
would  be  fufficient  to  maintain,  command,  and 
employ,  the  fame  quantity  of  labour.  As  the 
nominal  value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real 
value  of  what  rem.ained  of  their  gold  and  filver 
would  rife,  and  a  fmaller  quantity  of  thofe 
metals  would  anfwer  all  the  fame  purpofes  of 
commerce  and  circulation  which  had  employed  a 
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BOOK  greater  quantity  before.  The  gold  and  ftlver 
which  would  go  abroad  would  not  go  abroad  for 
nothing,  but  would  bring  back  an  equal  value 
of  goods  of  fome  kind  or  another.  Thofe  goods 
too  would  not  be  all  matters  of  mere  luxury  and 
expence,  to  be  confumed  by  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing  in  return  for  their  confumption. 
As  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  idle  people 
would  not  be  augmented  by  this  extraordinary 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  neither  would 
their  confumption  be  much  augmented  by  it. 
Thofe  goods  would,  probably,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  certainly  fome  part  of  them,  con- 
(iO:  in  materials,  tools,  and  proviHons,  for  the 
employment  and  maintenance  of  induftrious  peo- 
ple, who  would  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  tl^e 
full  value  of  their  confumption.  A  part  of  the 
dead  ftoclc  of  the  focicty  would  thus  be  turned 
into  adtive  flock,  and  would  put  into  motion  a 
greater  quantif/  of  induftry  than  had  been  em- 
ployed before.  The  annual  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour  would  immediately  be  aug- 
mented a  litde,  and  in  a  few  years  would,  pro- 
bably, be  augmented  a  great  deal ;  their  induftry 
being  thus  relieved  from  one  of  the  moil  op- 
prelTive  burdens  which  it  at  prefent  labours 
under.  '^mp%f'^iif^ 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn 
neceffarily  operates  exaflly  in  the  fame  way  as 
this  abfurd  policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Whatever  be  the  adtual  ftate  of  tillage,  it  renders 
our  corn  fomewhat  dearer  in  the  home  market 
than  it  otherwife   would  be   in   that  ftate,    and 
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fomewhat  cheaper  in  the  foreign ;  and  as  the  c  h  a  p. 
average  money  price  of  corn  regulates  more  or 
Icfs  that  of  all  other  comniodities,  it  lowers  the 
value  of  filver  confiderably  in  the  one,  and  tends 
to  raife  it  a  little  in  the  other.  It  enables  fo- 
reigners, the  Dutch  in  particular,  not  only  to 
eat  our  corn  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  could 
do,  but  fometimes  to  eat  it  cheaper  thar  even 
our  own  people  can  do  upon  the  fame  occafions ; 
as  we  are  aflfured  by  an  excellent  authority,  that 
of  Sir  Matthew  Decker.  It  hinders  our  own 
workmen  from  furnifhing  their  goods  for  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  of  filver  as  they  otherwife  might  do ; 
and  enables  the  Dutch  to  furnifh  their's  for  a 
fmaller.  It ,  tends  to  render  our  manufactures 
fomewhat  dearer  in  every  market,  and  their's 
fomewhat  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  would  be, 
and  confequently  to  give  their  induftry  a  double 
advantage  over  our  own.  ?    v;v-.     :;;-i^^  c    ^ 

The  bounty,  as  it  raifes  in  the  home  market^ 
not  fo  much  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our 
corn,  as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain 
and  employ,  but  only  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  it  will  exchange  for,  it  difcourages  our 
manufactures,  without  renderfng  any  confiderable 
fervice  either  to  our  farmers  or  country  gentle- 
men. It  puts,  indeed,  a  little  more  money 
into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will  perhaps  be 
fomewhat  difficult  to  perfuade  the  greater  pare 
of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very 
confiderable  fervice.  But  if  this  money  finks  in 
its  value^  in  the  quantity  of  labour,  provifions, 
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kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  purchafing,  as 
much  as  it  rifcs  in  its  quantity,  the  fervicc  will 
be  little  more  than  nominal  and  imaginary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  fct  of  men  in  the 
whole  commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty  either 
was  or  could  be  eflentially  ferriceable.  Thefe 
were  the  corn  merchants,  the  exporters  and  im- 
porters of  corn.  In  years  of  plenty  the  bounty 
neccflarily  occafioned  a  greater  exportation  than 
would  otherwife  have  taken  place  j  and  by  hin- 
dering the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the 
fcarcity  of  another,  it  occaQoned  in  years  of 
fcarcity  a  greater  importation  than  would  other- 
wife  have  been  neceffary.  It  increafed  the  buH- 
nefs  of  the  corn  merchant  in  both ;  and  in  yea|rs 
of  fcarcity,  it  not  only  enabled  him  to  import  a 
greater  quantity,  but  to  fell  it  for  a  better  price, 
and  confequendy  with  a  greater  profit  than  he 
could  otherwife  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one 
year  had  not  been  more  or  lefs  hindered  from 
relieving  the  fcarcity  off  her.  It  is  in  this 
fet  of  men,  accordingly,  ..  .at  I  have  obferved 
the  greateft  zeal  for  the  continuance  or  rcntwal 
of  the  bounty.     ^  ;/»^i 

.»f  Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  impofed 
the  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount 
to  a  prohibition,  and  when  they  eftablifhed  the 
bounty,  feemed  to  have  imitated  the  conduf):  of 
our  manufaflurers.  By  the  one  inftitution,  they 
fccured  to  themfelves  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
0ldrkct»    and    by   the    other    they  endeavoured 
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to  prevent  that  market   from    ever  being  over-  chap. 
(locked   with  their  commodity.      By  both   they  .    -  *_  j 
endeavoured  to  raife  its   real  value,  in  the  fame 
manner    as   our'  manufacturers  had,  by  the  like 
inftitution?,    raifed  the  real    value   of  many  dif-       ; 
ferent  forts  of  manufaflured  goods.      They  did 
not  perhaps    attend    to  the   great    and    eflfcntial        ' 
difference  which  nature  has   eftabliflied   between  ,      , 
corn    and    almoft    every    other    fort  of   goods. 
When,    either   by   the    monopoly  of  the  home     . 
market,  or   by  a  bounty  upon  exportation,  you 
enable  our  woollen  or  linen   manufadurers  to  fell  ":      '^ 
their  goods  for  fomewhat  a  better  price  than  they 
otherwife  could  get  for  them,  you  raife,  not  only 
the  nominal,  but   the  real  price  of  thofe  goods. 
You   render  them  equivalent  to  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  fubfiftence,  you  increafe   not  , 
only  the  nominal,    but  the  real  profit,   the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  thofe  manufaflurers,  and         ^ 
you  enable  th  m  either  to  live  better  themfelves, 
or   to    employ   a  greater   quantity  of  labour  ia 
thofe  particular   manufactures.      You  really  en-' 
courage  thofe  manufactures,   and   direCt  towards 
them  a  greater  quantity  of  the  induftry  of  the 
country,  than  what  would  probably  go  to  them 
of  its  own  accord.     But  when  by  the  like  infti- 
tutions  you  raife  the  nominal  or  money-price  of 
corn,  you  do  not  raife  its  real   value.     You  do 
not  increafe   the    real  wealth,    the    real   revenue 
either    of  our   farmers    or    country   gentlemen. 
You  do  not  encourage  the  growth   of  corn,  be- 
caufe  you  do  not  enable  them  to  maintain  and 
employ  more  labourers  in  raifing  it.    The  nature 
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K  of  things  has  ftamped  upon  corn  a  real  value 
which  cannot  be  altered  by  merely  altering  its 
money  price.  No  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can  raife  that 
value.  The  freed  competition  cannot  lower  it. 
Through  the  world  in  general  that  value  is  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain, 
and  in  every  particular  place  it  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain  in  the 
way,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty,  in 
which  labour  is  commonly  maintained  in  that 
place.  Woollen  or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  re- 
gulating commodities  by  which  the  real  value  of 
all  other  commodities  muft  be  finally  meafured 
and  determined;  corn  is.  The  real  value  of 
every  other  commodity  is  finally  meafured  ahd 
determined  by  the  proportion  which  its  average 

•r  money  price  bears  to  the  average  money  price  of 
corn.  The  real  value  of  corn  does  not  vary 
with  thofe  variations  in  its  average  money  price, 
which  fometimes  occur  from  one  century  to  ano- 
ther. It  is  the  real  value  of  filver  which  varies 
with  them.  ^mr^^m 

-     i  Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home- 

'  made  commodity  are  liable,  firft,  to  that  ger.«fral 
objection  which  may  be  made  to  all  the  different 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem  j  the  ob- 
jection of  forcing  fome  part  of  the  induftry  of  the 
country  into  a  channel  lefs  advantageous  than 
that  in  which  it  would  run  of  its  own  accord : 
and,  fecondly,  to  the  particular  objedion  of 
forcing  it,  not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  lefs 
advantageous,  but  into  one  that  is  actually  dif- 
.  advantageous  i 
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advantageous  j  the  trade  which  cannot  be  carried  c  h^a  p* 
on  but  by  means  of  a  bouncy  being  neceflariiy  a 
lofing  trade.  The  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  corn  is  liable  to  this  further  objection,  that  it 
can  in  no  refpe^t  promote  the  raifing  of  that 
particular  commodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to 
encourage  the  production.  When  our  country 
gentlemen,  therefore,  demanded  the  eftabliOi- 
ment  of  the  bounty,  though  they  aded  in  imi- 
tation of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  they 
did  not  aft  with  that  complete  comprchcnfion  of 
their  own  intereft  which  commonly  direfts  the 
condudt  of  thofe  two  other  orders  of  people. 
They  loaded  the  public  revenue  with  ^  a  very 
confiderable  expcnce  j  they  impofed  a  very  heavy 
tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  but  they 
did  not,  in  any  fenfible  degree,  increafe  the  real 
value  of  their  own  commodity ;  and  by  lowering 
fomewhat  the  real  value  of  filvtr,  they  dif- 
couraged,  in  fome  degree,  the  general  induftry 
of  the  country,  and,  inftead  of  advancing,  re- 
tarded more  or  lefs  the  improvement  of  their 
own  lands,  which  necefTarily  depends  upon  the 
general  induftry  oF  the  country.        , 

To  encourage  the  production  of  any  commo- 
dity, a  bounty  upon  production,  one  (hould 
imagine,  would  have  a  more  direCt  operation, 
than  one  upon  exportation.  It  would,  befides, 
impofc  only  one  tax  upon  the  people,  that  which 
they  muft  contribute  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty. 
Inftead  of  raifing,  it  would  tend  to  lower  the 
price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market; 
and  thereby,    inftead  of  impofing  a  fecond  tax 
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K  upon  the  people,  it  might,   at  leaft  in  part,  re- 
piy  them  for   what  they  had  contributed  to  the 
firft.     Bounties  upon  production,  however,  have 
been   very  rarely  granted.     The  prejudices  cfta- 
blilhal   by  iht   commercial   fyftcm  have   taught 
us    to  believe,    that  national  wealth  arifes    more 
immediately    from   exportation   than    from    pro- 
duftion.     It  has  been  rhore  favoured  according- 
ly,   as  the   more   immediate  means  of  bringing 
money  into    the   country.      Bounties  upon  pro- 
dudion,  it   has  been  faid  too,  have  been  found 
by  experience  more    liable  to   frauds   than  thofe 
upon  exportation.     How  far  this  is  true,   I  know 
nor.     That  bounties  upon  exportation  have  been 
abufed    to    many  fraudulent    purpofcs,    is    very 
well  known.     But  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  meiV 
chants    and  manufadlurers,     the   great  inventors 
of  all  thefe   expedients,    that  the  home  market 
fliould  be  overilocked  with  their  goods,  an  event 
which  a   bounty   upon  produdlion  might   fome- 
times  occafion.     A  bounty  upon  exportation,  by 
enabling  them  to  fend  abroad   the  furplus  part, 
and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what  remains  in  the 
home  market,    efFedlually  prevents  this.      Of  all 
the  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fondeft. 
I   have  known   the  different  undertakers  of  fome 
particular   works    agree    privately  among   them- 
felves  to  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets 
upon  the   exportation  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  goods  which  they  dealt  in.     This  expedient 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  more -than  doubled  the 
price  of  their  goods  in  the  home  market,  not- 
; ;  12  *         V  '   '  '■         withftanding 
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withftanding   a  very  confidcrablc  increafe  in  the  chap. 
produce.     The  operation   of   the    bounty    upon 
corn  muft   have  been  wonderfully  different,  if  ic 
has  lowered  the  money  price  of  that  commodity. 

Something  like  a  bounty  upon  production, 
however,  has  been  granted  upon  fomc  particular 
occafions.  The  tonnage  bounties  given  to  the 
white-herring  and  whale- fifheries  may,  perhaps, 
be  confidered  as  fomewhat  of  this  nature.  They 
tend  direftly,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  to  render  the 
goods  cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they 
otherwife  would  be.  In  other  refpefls  their  ef- 
fc6ts,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  are  the  fame  as. 
thofe  of  bounties  upon  exportation.  By  means 
of  them  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
employed  in  bringing  goods  to  market,  of  which 
the  price  does  not  repay  the  coft,  together  witb 
the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  ,> 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  thofe 
fifheries  do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the 
nation,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they 
contribute  to  its  defence,  by  augmenting  the 
number  of  its  failors  and  (hipping.  This,  it 
may  be  alleged,  may  fometimes  be  J^re  by 
means  of  fuch  bounties  at  a  much  fmaller  cx- 
pence,  than  by  keeping  up  a  great  Handing 
navy,  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  exprcffion,  in  the 
fame  way  as  a  ftanding  army.  '^  "  ■^^■■" 

Notwithstanding  thefe  favourable  allega- 
tions, however,  the  following  confiderations  dif- 
pofe  me  to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  leaft  one 
of  thefe  bounties,  the  legiQature  has  been  very 
grofsly  impofed  upon. 

First, 
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First,  the  herring  bufs  bounty  feems  too  large. 
From  the  connmcnccmcnt  of  the  winter  fiOiing 
177 1  to  the  end  of  the  winter  fiOiing  1781,   the 
tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring  bufs  fifhery  has 
been   at   thirty  (hillings  the   ton.     During  thefe 
eleven  years  the  whole  number  of  barrels  caught 
by  the  herring  bufs  fifhery  of  Scotland  announced 
to  378,347.     The  herrings  caught  and  cured  at 
.fea,  are  called  fea  fticks.     In   order  to   render 
them  what   are  called  merchantable  herrings,   it 
is  neceflfary  to  repack  them   with   an  additional 
quantity  of  fait ;  and  in  this  cale,  it  is  reckoned, 
that  three  barrels  of  fea  flicks,   are  ufually   re- 
packed  into    two   barrels   of  merchantable  her- 
rings.   The  number  of  barrels  of  merchantable 
herrings,    therefore,    caught  during  thefe   elcvein 
years,   will  amount  only,  according  to  this    ac- 
count,    to     252,23 ly.       During    thefe    eleven 
years    the    tonnage   bounties   paid  amounted  to 
155,463/.  n  J.  or  to  8  J.  2^d.  upon  every  bar- 
rel of  fea  fticks,  an^l  to  12  s,  3I  J,  upon  every 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings. 

The  fait  with  which  thefe  herrings  are  cured 
IS  fometimes  Scotch,  and  fometimes  foreign  fait; 
both  which  are  delivered  free  of  all  excife  duty  to 
the  fifh-curers.  The  excife  duty  upon  Scotch 
fait  is  at  prefent  i  j.  6  d,  that  upon  foreign  fait 
loj.  the  bufhel.  A  barrel  of  herrings  is  fuppofed 
to  require  about  one  bufhel  and  one- fourth  of  a 
bufhel  foreign  fait.  Two  bulhels  are  the  fuppofed 
average  of  Scotch  fait.  If  the  herrings  are  en- 
tered for  exportation,  no  part  of  this  duty  is  paid 
upi  if  entered  for  home  confumption,  whether  the 
t-  .  herrings 
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herrings  were  cured  with  foreign  or  with  Scotch  chap. 
fait,  only  one  fliilling  the  barrel  is  paid  up.     It 
was  the  old  Scotch  duty  upon  a   bufhel  of  fait, 
the  quantity  which,  at  a  low  eftimation,  had  been 
fuppofed  necefTary  for  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings. 
In  Scotland,  foreign  falc  is  very  little  ufed  for  any 
other  purpofe  but  the  curing  of  fi(h.     But  from 
the  5th  April    J771,    to   the   5th   April    1782, 
the  quantity  of  foreign  fait  imported  amounted 
to  936,974  buihels,    at   eighty- four  pounds  the 
bulhel:     the    quantity    of  Scotch  fait    delivered 
from  the  works    to  the   Bfh-curers,  to  no    more 
than  168,226,  at  fifty -fix  pounds  the  bufhel  only. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  is  principally 
foreign   fait  that  is  ufcd  in  the  fifheries.     Upon 
every  barrel  of  herrings  exported  there  is,  befides, 
a  bounty  of  2  j.   8  d.  and  more   than  two- thirds 
of  the  bufs  caught  herrings  are  exported.     Put  all 
thefe  things  together,  and  you  will  Bnd  that,  dur- 
ing thefe  eleven  years,  every  barrel  of  bufs  caught 
herrings,  cured  with  Scotch  fait  when  exported, 
has  colt  government  17  j.   ii\d.',  and  when  en- 
tered for  home  confumption    14^.   2^d.\  and  that 
every    barrel   cured  with   foreign   fait,    when   ex- 
ported, has  coft  government   1/.  7J.   5^^.;   and 
when  entered  for  'iome  confumption  i  /.  31.  94  d. 
The  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable  her- 
rings runs  from  feventeen  and  eighteen   to    four 
and  five  and  twenty-fhillingsi  about  a  guinea  at 
an  average*.  <  ■     " 

Secondly,   the  bounty  to  the  white   herring 
fifhery  is  a  tonnage  bounty;  and  is  proportioned 

*  See  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  volame. 
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BOOK  eo  the  burden  of  the  Hiip,  not  to  her  diligence 
or  fucccfs  in  the  fiihcry;  and  it  has,  I  am  afraid, 
been  too  common  for  veflcls  to  fit  out  for  the 
fole  purpofe  of  catching,  not  the  H(h,  but  the 
bounty.  In  the  year  1759,  when  the  bounty  was 
at  fifty  (hillings  the  ton,  the  whole  bufs  filhery 
of  Scotland  brought  in  only  four  barrels  of  fea 
Hicks.  In  that  year  each  barrel  of  fea  (licks  coft 
government  in  bounties  alone  113/.  15J.  j  each 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  159/.  ']  s.  6  J. 

Thirdly,  the  mode  of  fifliing  for  which  this 
tonnage  bounty  in  the  white  herring  fifhery  Has 
been  given  (by  buflcs  or  decked  velTcls  from 
twenty  to  eighty  tons  burthen),  feems  not  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  fituation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of 
Holland;  from  the  practice  of  which  country  k 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed.  Holland  lies 
at  a  great  diflance  from  the  fcas  to  which  her- 
rings are  known  principally  to  refort;  and  can, 
therefore,  carry  on  that  fidiery  only  in  decked 
vefTels,  which  can  carry  water  and  provi(ions 
fufficient  for  a  voyage  to  a  diftant  fea.  But  the 
Hebrides,  or  weftern  iflands,  the  iflands  of  Shet- 
land, and  the  northern  and  north-weftern  coafts 
of  Scotland,  the  countries  in  whofe  neighbour- 
hood the  herring  fifliery  is  principally  carried  on, 
are  every  where  interfe(5led  by  arms  of  the  fea, 
which  run  iip  a  confiderable  way  into  the  land, 
and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are 
called  fea- lochs.  It  is  to  thefe  fea- lochs  that 
the  herrings  principally  refort  during  the  fea- 
fons  in  which  they  vifit  thofe  feas;  for  the  vifits 
of  this,  and,  I  am  a(rured  of  many  other  forts 

of 
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of  fi(h,  arc  lot  quite  regular  and  conflant.  A  c  h^a  v» 
boat  fifhcry,  therefore,  feems  to  be  the  mode  of 
fiOiing  bed  adapted  to  the  peculiar  fituation  of 
Scotland:  the  fiihers  carrying  the  herrings  on 
ihore,  as  fad  as  they  are  taken,  to  be  either  cured 
or  confumed  frclh.  But  the  great  encouragement 
which  a  bounty  of  thirty  fhillings  the  ton  gives 
to  the  bufs  fifhery,  is  neceflfarily  a  difcouragement 
to  the  boat  Bfhery;  which,  having  no  fuch  bounty, 
cannot  bring  its  cjred  fi(h  to  market  upon  the 
fame  terms  as  the  bufs  fifliery.  The  boat  fifhcry, 
accordingly,  which,  before  the  cftablilhment  of 
the  bufs  bounty,  was  very  confiderable,  and  is 
faid  to  have  employed  a  number  of  Teamen, .  not 
inferior  to  what  the  bufs  fifhery  employs  at  prc- 
fent,  is  now  gone  almoft  entirely  to  decay.  Of 
the  former  extent,  however,  of  this  now  ruined 
and  abandoned  fifliery,  I  muft  acknowledge,  that 
1  cannot  pretend  to  fpeak  with  much  precifion. 
As  no  bounty  was  paid  upon  the  outfit  of  the 
boat- fifhery,  no  account  was  taken  of  it  by  the 
officers  of  the  culloms  or  fait  duties. 

Fourthly,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  in- 
confiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  common 
people.  A  bounty,  which  tended  to  lower  their 
price  in  the  home  market,  might  contribute  a 
good  deal  to  the  relief  of  a  great  number  of  our 
fellow- fubjefts,  whofe  circumllances  are  by  no 
means  affluent.  But  the  herring  bufs  bounty 
contributes  to  no  fuch  good  purpofe.  It  has 
ruined  the  boat  fifhery,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
befl  adapted  for  the  fupply  of  the  home  marker, 

and 
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B  o  o  K  and  the  additional  bounty  of  as.  %d.   the  barrel 
upon  exportation,  carries  the  greater  part,  more 
than   two    thirds,    of  the    produce   of  the  bufs 
fifliery  abroad.     Between  thirty    and  forty   years 
ago,  before  the  eftablifhnnent  of  the  bufs  bounty, 
fixteen  fhillings  the  barrel,   I  have  been  aiTured, 
was   the  connmon  price  of  white  herrings.     Be- 
tween ten  and  Rfteen  years  ago,  before  the  boat 
fifliery  was  entirely  ruined,    the  price  is   faid  to 
have  run  from  feventeen  to  twenty  Ihillings  the 
barrel.     For   thefe   laft  five  years,  it  has,  at  an 
average,  been  at  twenty- five  fliillings  the   barrel. 
This  high  price,  however,  may  have  been  owing 
to  the   real  fcarcity   of  the   herrings   upon    the 
coaft  of  Scotland.     I  muft  obferve  too,  that  the 
cafk  or   barrel,    which  is   ufually   fold   with   tht 
herrings,  and  of  which  the  price   is  included  in 
all  the   foregoing  prices,    has,    fince    the    com- 
mencement of  :he  American  war,  rifen  to  about 
double  its   former  price,    or    from    about    three 
ihillings  to  about   fix   fhillings.       I  muft    like- 
wife  obferve,  that  the  accounts   I  have  received 
of  the  prices  of  former  times,    have  been  by  no 
means   quite  uniform  and   confiftent;  and  an  old 
man  of  great  accuracy  and  experience  has  affured 
me,  that  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  guinea  was 
the  ufual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable 
herrings;  and  this,  I  imagine,  may  ilill  be  looked 
upon  as  the  average  price.      All  accounts,  how- 
ever, I  think,  agree,  that  the  price  has  not  been 
lowered  in  the  home  market,  in   confequence  of 
the  bufs  bounty. 

'•■-'  -  ■      ■  '    When 
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When  the  undertakers  of  filherics,   after  fuch  chap. 
liberal  bounties  have  been   bellowed  upon  them, 
continue  to  fell  their  commodity  at  the  fame,  or 
even   at   a  higher  price   than    they  were   accuf- 
tomed  to  dc  before,  it  might  be  expeded   that 
their   profits  (hould  be  very  great  j  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  thofe  of  fome  individuals   may 
have  been   fo.       In    general,    however,    I    have 
every  reafon   to  believe,    they  have    been   quite 
otherwife.     The  ufual  efFedt  of  fuch  bounties  is 
to  encourage  rafh  undertakers  to  adventure  in  a 
bufinefs  which  they  do  not  underftand,  and  what 
they  lofe  by  their  own  negligence  and  ignorance, 
more   than   compenfates   all  that   they   can   gain 
by   the    utmoft   liberality    of   government.       In 
1750,    by    the   fame    a<51:   which   firft  gave    the 
bounty  of  thirty  (hillings   the  ton    for    the    en- 
couragement of  the    white  herring    fifhery   (the 
23  Geo.  II.  chap.  24.),  a  joint  ftock  company 
was  ereded,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  to  which  the   fubfcribers  (over  and 
above    all    other    encouragements,     the   tonnage 
bounty    juft    now    mentioned,      the    exportation 
bounty  of  two  ftiillings  and  eight  pence  the  bar- 
rel, the  delivery  of  both  Britifh  and  foreign  fait 
duty  free)    were,    during    the  fpace  of  fourteen 
years,    for   every    hundred    pounds    which    they 
fubfcribed  and  paid  into  the  ftock   of   the   fo- 
ciety,  entitled   to   three    pounds    a  year,    to    be 
paid  by  the  receiver- general    of  the    cuftoms    in 
equal   half-yearly    payments.     Befides   this   great 
company,    the  refidcnce  of  whofe  governor   and 
directors  was  to  be  in  London,  it  was  declared 
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BOOK,  lawful  to  creft  different  fifhing-chambers  in  all 
the  different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom,  provided 
a  fum  not  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  pounds  was  fub- 
fcribed  into  the  capital  of  each,  to  be  managed 
at  its  own  rifle,  and  for  its  own  profit  and  lofs. 
The  fame  annuity,  and  the  fanne  encourage- 
ments of  all  kinds,  were  given  to  the  trade  of 
thofe  inferior  chambers,  as  to  that  of  the  great 
company.  The  fubfcription  of  the  great  com- 
pany was  foon  filled  up,  and  feveral  different 
lifliing. chambers  were  erected  in  the  different 
out-ports  of  the  kingdom.  In  fpitc  of  all  thefe 
encouragements,  almoft  all  thofe  different  com- 
panies, both  great  and  fmall,  loft  cither  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  their  capitals  j 
fcarce  a  veftige  now  remains  of  any  of  therr), 
and  the  white  herring  filhery  is  now  entirely, 
or  almoft  entirely,  carried  on  by  f^rivatc  ad- 
-    venturers.  •'•' ■^:\'^^  \f\'lv,'^'v  .. 

If  any  particular  manufaflure  was  neceffary, 
indeed,  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  it  might 
not  always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our 
neighbours  for  the  fupply;  and  if  fuch  manu- 
fadure  could  not  otherwife  be  fupported  at 
home,  it  might  not  be  unreafonable  that  all  the 
other  branches  of  induftry  fliould  be  taxed  in 
order  to  fupport  it.  The  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  o^  Britilh  made  fail- cloth,  and  Bri- 
tilh-made  gun- powder,  may,  perhaps,  both  be 
vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  feldom  be  reafonable 
to  tax  the  induftry  of  the  great  body  .of  the 
people,   in  order    to  fupport  that  of  fome  par- 
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ticular  dais  of  manufafturers)    yet  in  the  wan-  c  ha  p. 
tonnefs    >'    ^reat  profpcrity,    when   the    public 
enjoys  a  gicitcr  revenue  than  it  knows  well  what 
to  do  With,  to  give  fuch   bounties  to  favourite 
inanufadures,  may,  perhaps,  be  as  natural,  as  to 
incur  any  other  idle  expence.      In  public,    as 
well  as  in  private  expences,  great  wealth   may, 
perhaps,    frequently  be  iadmittcd   as  an  apology 
for  great  folly.     But  there  muft  furcly  be  fomc- 
thing  more   than  ordinary   abfurdity,    in   conti- 
nuing fuch  profuHon  in  times  of  general  difHculty 
anddiftref^.'.  .^^-^^^^^^^^    ^^   ^''••■*     r;'-'^---^    v-- ^    -■ 
What   is   called  a  bounty    is  fometimes   no 
more  than  a  drawback,  and  confequently  is  not 
liable  to  the  fame  objeftions  as  what  is  properly 
a  bounty.     The  bounty,  for  example,   upon  re- 
fined fugar  exported,    may  be  confidered   as  a 
drawback  of  the  duties    upon    the    brown    and 
mufcovado  fugars,  from  which  it  is  made.    The 
bounty  upon  wrought  (ilk  exported,  a  drawback 
of  the   duties   upon  raw    and   thrown    filk   im- 
ported.    The  bounty  upon  gunpowder  exported, 
a  drawback    of  the  duties  upon  brimftone   and 
fakpetre    imported.      In    the    language    of  the 
cuftoms  thofe  allowances  only    are  called  draw- 
backs, which  are  given  upon  goods  exported  in 
the  fame  form  in  which  they  are  imported.    When 
that  form   tias   been  fb  altered  bv  manufafturc 
of  any  kind,  as  to  come  under  a  new  denomina- 
tion, they  are  called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artifts  and 
manufafturers  who  excel   in  their  particular  oc- 
cupations,  are  not  liable  to  the  fame  objedions 
Vol.  II.  U  as 
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K  as  bounties.  By  encouraging  extraordinary  det" 
terity  and  ingenuity,  they  ferve  to  keep  up  the 
emulation  of  the  worknnen  adually  employed  in 
thofe  refpe^ive  occupations,  and  are  not  con- 
fiderable  enough  to  turn  towards  any  one  of 
them  a  greater  ihare  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its  own  accord. 
Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural 
balance  of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work 
which  is  done  in  each  as  perfeA  and  complete  as 
poffible.  The  expence  of  premiums,  befides, 
is  very  trifling;  that  of  bounties  very  great. 
The  bounty  upon  corn  alone  has  fometimes  coft 
the  public  in  one  year  more  than  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  ■;  >«.^;^^;;r^.>  . .  *v  -'Hv*.!  l- ij. 
Bounties  are  fometimes  called  premiums,  as 
drawbacks  are  fometimes  called  bounties.  But 
we  muft  in  all  cafes  attend  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  wit|)Qut  paying  any  regard  to  the  word. 

'.'•'- T 7', 'nh    .'I     ^  <  ^  1     JS«--      "fj"<    '•:'■'■■- 

Digreffion  concerning   the  Corn   ^rade   and  Corn 
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T  Cannot  conclude  this  chapter  concerning 
bounties,  without  obfervlng  that  the-  praifes 
which  have  been  bellowed  upon  the  law  which 
eftablifhes  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  upon  that  fyftem  of  regulations  which 
is  connected  with  it,  are  altogether  unmerited. 
A  particular  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
corn  trade,  and  of  the  principal  Britilh  laws 
which  relate  to  it,  will  fulEciently  demonilrate 
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the  truth  of  this  aflcrtion.    The  great  importance  chap. 
of  this  fubjeA  mud  juftify  die  length  of  the  di- 

greffion.  ^■■'^''  v-^v-''^- ^^---^■:    •.■ ;. .,-;^^.;: -'r;---\_ 

The  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  compofed 
of  four  different  branches^  which,  though  they 
may  fometimes  be  all  carried  on  by  |he  fame 
perlbn,  are  in  their  own  nature  four  feparate  and 
diftinft  trades.  Thefe  are,  firft,  the  trade  of 
the  inland  dealer;  fecondly,  that  of  the  mer- 
chant importer  for  home  confumption;  thirdly, 
that  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  home  produce 
for  foreign  confumption;  and,  fourthly,  that  of 
the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of  corn 
in  order  to  export  it  again. 

I.  The  intereft  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that 
of  the  grdat  body  of  the  people,   how  oppofite 
foever  they   may  at  firft  fight  appear,  are,   even 
in  years  of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  cxa6Uy  the  fame. 
It  is  his  intereft  to  raife  the  price  of  his  corn  as 
high  as  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires, 
and  it  can  never  be  his  intereft  to  raife  it  higher. 
By  raifing  the  price  he  difcoiirages  the  confump- 
tion,  and   puts  every   body  more   or    lefs,    but 
particularly   the   inferior  ranks  of  people,   upon 
thrift  and  good  management.     If,  by  raifing  it 
too  high,    he   difcourages    the    confumption    fo. 
much   that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon  is  likely  to 
go  beyond   the  confumption  of  the  feafon,  and 
to  laft  for  fome  time  after  the  next  crop  begins 
to  come  in,    he  runs  the  hazard,    not  only  of 
lofing  a  confidcrable  part  of  his  corn  by  natural 
caufcs,  but  of  being  obliged  to  fell  what  remains, 
of  it  for  much  lefs  than  what  he  might  have  had 
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■  ®,v  ^  ^"^^  ^^  fcvcral  months  before.  If  by  not  raifing 
the  price  high  enough  he  difcourages  the  con- 
fumption  fo  little,  that  the  fupply  of  the  fcafon 
is  likely  to  fall  ihort  of  the  confumption  of  the 
feaibn,  he  not  only  lofes  a  part  of  the  profit 
which  he  might  otherwifc  have  made,  but  he 
expofes  the  people  to  fufFcr  before  the  end  of  the 
feafon,  inftead  of  the  hardfliips  of  a  dearth,  the 
dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is  the  intereft 
of  the  people  that  their  daily,  ^^eekly,  and 
monthly  confumption,  fhould  be  proportioned 
as  exadtly  as  poflible  to  the  fupply  of  the  feafon. 
The  intereft  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  is  the 
fame.  By  fupplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can 
judge,  in  this  proportion,  he  is  likely  to  fell  all 
his  corn  for  the  higheft  price,  and  with  the 
greateft  profit-,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of 
the  crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
u^s,  enable  him  to  judge,  with  more  or  lefs 
accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  fupplied  in  this 
manner.  Without  intending  the  intereft  of  the 
people,  he  is  neceflarily  led,  by  a  regard  to  his 
own  intereft,  to  treat  them,  even  in  years  of 
fcarcity,  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
prudent  mafter  of  a  veflel  is  fometimes  obliged 
to  treat  his  crew.  When  he  forefees  that  pro- 
vifions  are  likely  to  run  ftiort,  he  puts  them 
upon  ftiort  allowance.  Though  from  excefs  of 
caution  he  fhould  fometimes  do  this  without  any 
real  neceftity,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
his  crew  can  thereby  fuffer  are  inconfideriible,  in 
comparifoli  of  the  danger,  mifery,  and  ruin,  to 
f  which  they  might  fometimes  be  expofcd  by  a  lefs 
*■".'.  •     ,  provident 
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provident  conduft.  Though  from  excefs  of  c  h  a  p. 
avarice,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  inland  corn 
merchant  fliould  fometimes  raifc  the  price  of  his 
corn  ibmewhat  higher  than  the  fcarcity  of  the 
feafon  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
the  people  can  fuffer  from  this  condudt,  which 
effectually  fecures  them  from  a  famine  in  the  end 
of  the  feafon,  are  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon 
of  what  they  might  have  been  expofed  to  by  a 
inore  liberal  way  of  dealing  in  the  beginning  of 
it.  The  corn  merchant  himfelf  is  likely  to  fufFer 
the  moft  by  this  excefs  of  avarice  j  not  only  from 
the  indignation  which  it  generally  excites  againft 
him,  but,  though  he  (hould  efcape  the  efFeifts 
of  this  indignation,  from  the  quantity  of  corn 
which  it  necefTarily  leaves  upon  his  hands  in  the 
end  of  the  feafon,  and  which,  if  the  next  feafon 
happens  to  prove  favourable,  he  mud  always 
fell  for  a  much  lower  price  than  he  might  other- 
wife  have  had.     •-^-       -*     :•    t^  .     ^ 

Were  it  polTible,  indeed,  for  one  great  com- 
pany of  merchants  to  poflfefs  themfelves  of  the 
whole  crop  of  an  extenfive  country,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  their  intereft  to  deal  with  it  as  the 
Dutch  are  faid  to  do  with  the  fpiceries  of  the 
Moluccas,  to  deftroy  or  throw  away  a  confider- 
able  part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  ot 
the  reft.  But  it  is  fcarce  pofTible,  even  by  the 
violence  of  law,  to  eftablifh  fuch  an  extenfive 
monopoly  with  regard  to  corn;  and,  wherever 
the  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  commo- 
dities the  leaft  liable  to  be  engroffed  or. mono- 
polized by  the  force  of  a  few  large    capitals, 
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"  ^fy  ^  which  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  it.  Not  only 
its  value  far  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a  few 
private  men  are  capable  of  purchafing,  but  fup. 
ppfing  they  were  capable  of  purchafing  it,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  produced  rendiers  this 
purchafe  altogether  impracticable.  As  in  every 
civilized  country  it  is  the  commodity  of  which 
the  annual  confumption  is  the  greateft,  fo  a 
greater  quantity  of  indudry  is  annually  employed 
in  producing  corn  than  in  producing  any  other 
commodity.  When  it  .firft  comes  from  the 
ground  too,  it  is  neceflfarily  divided  among  a 
greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other  com* 
modityj  and  thefe  owners  can  never  be  coUeflcd 
into  one  place  like  a  number  of  independent 
manufadturers,  but  are  neceffarily  fcatterdd 
through  all  the  different  corners  of  the  country, 
Thefe  firft  owners  either  immediately  fupply  the 
confumers  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  they 
fupply  other  inland  dealers  who  fupply  thofe 
confumers.  The  inland  dealers  in  corn,  there- 
^e,  including  both  the  farmer  and  the  bakerj 
are  necefiarily  more  numerous  than  the  dealers 
in  any  other  commodity,  and  their  difperfed 
fituation  renders  it  altogether  impoflible  for  them 
to  enter  into  any  general  combination.  If  in  a 
year  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  any  of  them  ihould 
find  that  he  had  a  good  deal  more  corn  upon 
hand  than,  at  the  current  price,  he  could  hope 
tp  difpofe  of  before  th(?  end  of  the  feafon,  he 
would  never  think  of  keeping  up  this,  price  to 
his  own  lofs,  and  to  the  foie  benefit  of  his  rivals 
aod  competitors,  but   would  immediately  lower 
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;t,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  corn  before  the  new  c  ha  p. 
crop  began  to  come  in.  The  fame  motives,  the 
fame  interefts,  which  would  thus  regulate  the 
condudb  of  any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of 
every  other,  and  oblige  them  all  in  general  to  fell 
their  corn  at  the  price  which,  according  to  the 
beft  of  their  judgment,  was  mofl:  fuitable  to  the 
fcarcity  or  plenty  of  the  feafon. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  hiftory 
of  the  dearths  and  famines  which  have  affli(5ted 
any  part  of  Europe,  during  either  the  courfe  of 
the  prefenc  op  that  of  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies, of  feveral  of  which  we  have  pretty  cxaft 
accounts,    will    find,    I    belive,    that    a    dearth 
never  has  arifen   from  any   combination   among 
the  inland   dealers  in  corn,  nor  from  any  other 
caufe  but  a  real  fcarcity,    occafioned  fometimes, ' 
perhaps,  and  in  fome  particular  places,    by  the 
waile  of  war,  but  in  by  far  the  greateft  number 
of  cafes,  by  the  fault  of  the  feal^ns ;  and  that  a 
famine   has   never  arifen   from   any   other  caul^ 
but  the   violence  of  government  attempting,    by 
improper  means,  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies 
ofadearth.       t  ■<'^^H  i^i  r  ■!>n^->'-- K?>^^Tr,;'n}-    ;. 
In  an  extenfivc  corn  country,  between  all  the 
different  parts  of  which  there  is  a  free  commerce 
and  communication,    the  fcarcity  occafioned   by 
the  moft  unfavourable  ieafons  can    never  be   fo 
great  as  to  produce  a  famine ;   and   the  fcantieft 
crop,  if  managed  with   frugality  and  oeconomy, 
will  maintain,  through  the  year,  the   fame  num- 
ber of  people  that  are  commonly  fed  in  a  more 
affluent    manner    by    one   of  moderate   plenty^ 
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'  ^v!  ^  -^*  feafoni  moft  unfivourable  to  thr  crop  are 
thofe  of  e«eefli¥e  drought  or  cxcclUve  ra'm.  But 
as  corn  grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands, 
upon  grounds  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  wet, 
and  upon  thofe  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  dry, 
either  the  drought  or  the  rain  which  is  hurtful 
to  one  part  of  the  country  is  favourable  to 
another}  and  though  both  in  the  wet  and  in 
the  dry  feafon  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  lefs  than 
in  one  more  properly  tempered,  yet  in  both 
what  is  loft  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  fome 
meafure  compenfated  by  what  is  gained  in  the 
other.  In  rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not 
only  requires  a  very  moift  foil,  but  where  in  a 
certain  period  of  its  growing  it  mud  be  laid 
tinder  water,  the  eflFedts  of  a  drought  are  mucti 
more  difmal.  Even  in  fuch  countries,  however, 
the  drought  is,  perhaps,  fcarce  ever  fo  univerfal, 
as  neceffarily  to  occaHon  a  famine,  if  the  govern- 
ment would  allow  a  free  trade.  The  drought  in 
Bengal,  a  few  years  ago,  might  probably  have 
occafioned  a  very  great  dearth.  Some  improper 
regulations,  fome  injudicious  reftrainrs  impofed 
by  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  iipon 
the  rice  trade,  contributed,  perhaps,  to  turn  that 
dearth  into  a  famine.  ;  » ;i 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the 
dealers  to  fell  their  corn  at  what  it  fuppofes  a 
reafonable  price,  it  either  hinders  them  from 
bringing  it  to  market,  which  may  fometimes 
produce  a  famine  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon  j  or  if  they  bring  it  thither^  it  enables 
vi  rt   t  :'    .  the 
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the  people,  and  thereby  encourages  them  to  con-  chap. 
fume  it  fo  fad,  as  mud  necrflarily  produce  a  fa* 
mine  before  the  end  of  the  feafon.  The  unli- 
mited, unreftrained  freedom  of  the  com  trade, 
as  it  is  the  only  effe^ual  preventive  of  the  mi- 
ferics  of  a  famine,  fo  it  is  the  beft  palliative 
of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth ;  for  the  in- 
convenicncies  of  a  real  fcarcity  cannot  be  re- 
medied ;  they  can  only  be  palliated.  No  trade 
dcfcrves  more  the  full  protcftion  of  the  law,  and 
no  trade  requires  it  fo  much)  becaufe  no  trade 
is  fo  much  expofed  to  popular  odium.  h  ■■  ^ 

In  years  of  fcarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple impute  their  didrefs  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn 
merchant,  who  becomes  the  objefb  of  their 
hatred  and  indignation.  Indead  of  making  pro- 
fit jpon  fuch  occafions,  therefore,  he  is  often 
in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined,  and  of  having 
his  magazines  plundered  and  dedroyed  by  their 
violence.  It  is  in  years  of  fcarcity,  however, 
when  prices  are  high,  that  the  corn  merchant 
expedls  to  make  his  principal  proBc.  He  is  ge- 
nerally in  contradt  with  fome  farmers  to  furnidi 
him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  at  a  certain  price.  This  con- 
tradt price  is  fettled  according  to  what  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reafonable,  that  is, 
the  ordinary  or  average  price,  which,  before  the 
late  years  of  fcarcity,  was  commonly  about  eight- 
and-twenty  (hillings  for  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  for  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  In 
years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  corn  merchant 
buy«   a  great  part  of  his  corn  for  the  ordinary 
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■  ^v?  ^  P"^^»  ^"^  ^^^  *^  ^*"'  *  '""^'^  higher.  That 
this  extraordinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more 
than  fuHicient  to  put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level 
vrith  other  trades,  and  to  compenfate  the  many 
lolTes  which  he  lullains  upon  other  occafions, 
both  froni  the  perifhable  nature  of  the  commo- 
dity itfelf,  and  from  the  frequent  and  unforefecn 
fluctuations  of  its  price,  fcems  evident  enough, 
from  this  fingle  circumflance,  that  great  fortunes 
are  as  ieldom  made  in  this  as  in  any  other  tradr 
The  popular  odium,  however,  which  attends  r- 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  only  years  in  winch  it 
can  be  very  profitable,  renders  people  of  cha> 
radter  and  fortune  averfe  to  enter  into  it.  It  is 
abandoned  to  an  inferior  fet  of  dealers;  and 
millers,  bakers,  mealmen,  and  meal  fadors,  t6' 
gether  with  a  number  of  wretched  huckllers,  are 
almofl  the  only  middle  people  that,  in  the  home 
market,  come  between  the  grower  and  the  con- 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  inftead  of  dif- 
countenancing  this  popular  odium  againfl  a  trade 
fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  feems,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  authorifed  ani  encouraged  it. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.  it 
was  enafted.  That  whoever  fhould  buy  any  corn 
or  grain  with  intent  to  - 11  ic  again,  fhould  be 
reputed  an  unlawful  en  r olfv  »  .;id  fh'  :u,  for 
the  firft  fault,  fufFcr  two  months  imprifonmenr, 
and  forfeit  the  value  of  the  corn  j  for  the  fccond, 
fufier  fix  months  imprifonment,  and  forfeit 
double  the  value;  and  for  the  third,  be  fet  in 
the  pillory,  fuffcr  imprifonment  during  the  king's 

pleafure, 
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pkafurf ,  and  forfcic  all  hit  goods  and   chattels,  chap. 
The  ancient  policy  ot   mod  other  parts  of  Europe 
was  no  better  than  that  ofFnghnd.  -   ^> 

Our  anccdors  feeu.  ro  have  imagined  chat  the 
people  would  buy  their  corn  cheaper  of  the  far- 
mer than  of  the  corn  nnerchanc,  who,  they  were 
afraid,  would  require,  over  and  above  the  price 
which  he  paid  to  the  farmer,  an  exorbitant  pro- 
it  to  himfelf.  They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
,  nihiiate  his  trade  altogether.  They  even  en-* 
lieavoured  to  hinder  &s  much  as  poflTiblc  any 
middle  man  of  any  kind  from  coming  in  be- 
tween the  grower  and  the  confumerj  and  this 
was  the  meaning  of  the  many  reftraints  which 
they  impofcd  upon  the  trade  of  thofe  whom  they 
called  kidders  or  carriers  of  corn,  a  trade  \s  nich 
nubody  was  allowed  to  exercile  without  a  licence 
afcertaining  his  qualifications  as  a  man  of  p  ro- 
bity  and  fair  dealing.  The  authority  of  th.  ee 
juftices  of  the  peace  was,  by  the  ftatutc  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  neceffary,  in  order  to  grant  this  li- 
cence. But  even  this  reftraint  was  afterwards 
thought  infufficient,  and  by  a  ftatute  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  privilege  of  granting  it  was  confined  to 
the  quarter- feflfions.  j  _/  .  .^ 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in 
this  manner  to  regulate  agriculture,  the  great 
trade  of  the  country,  by  maxims  quite  different 
from  thofe  which  it  edablilhed  with  regard  to 
manufadtures,  the  great  trade  of  the  towns.  By 
leaving  the  farmer  no  other  cuflomers  but  either 
the  confumers  or  their  immediate  fadtors,  the 
kidders  and  carriers  of  cprn,  it  endeavoured  to 
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BOOK  force  him  to  excrcife  the  trade,  not  only  of  a  far-' 
^  mcr,  but  of  a  corn  merchant  or  corn  retailer. 
On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cafes  prohibited  the 
manufadturer  from  excrcifing  the  trade  of  a  fhop. 
keeper,  or  from  felling  his  own  goods  by  retail. 
It  meant  by  the  one  law  to  promote  the  general 
intereft  of  the  country,  or  to  render  corn  cheap, 
without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  underftood  how 
this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to 
promote  that  of  a  particular  order  of  men,  the 
Ihopkeepers,  who  would  be  fo  much  underfold 
by  the  manufacturer,  it  was  fuppofed,  that  their 
trade  would  be  ruined  if  he  was  allowed  to  retail 

atall.       '-'"'■     '      '■      --'It-'.-''-       ..C^--^.  !4i-K    v.f  ,r,r  .1    J9^ 

The  manufadlurer,    however,    though    he  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  a  fhop,  and  to  fell  his  o\in 
goods   by   retail,   could    not  have  underfold  the 
common   (hopkeeper.     Whatever  part  of  his  ca- 
pital he  might  have  placed  in  his  fhop,  he  mud 
have    withdrawn    it  from    his    manufaflure.     In 
order  to  carry  on   his  bufinefs  on   a  level  with 
that  of  other  people,    as  he  mufl  have  had  the 
profit  of  a   manufaflurer  on  the  one  part,  fo  he 
mull  have   had   that  of  a  fhopkeeper  upon  the 
other.     Let  us  fuppofe,   for  example,  that  in  the 
particular  town  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent,  was 
the  ordinary  profit   both    of  manufafturing  and 
Ihopkeeping  flock  j    he  mu(t  in   this   cafe   have 
charged  upon   every  piece   of    his   own    goods 
which  he  fold  in  his  lliop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per 
cent.      When  he   carried  them  from  his   work- 
houle  to  his  fhop,  he  mufl  have  valued  them  at 
the  price  for  which  he  could  have  fold  them  to  a 
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dealer  or  fliopkccper,    who  would   have  bought  c  h^a  p. 
them  by  wholefale.      If  he   valued  them  lower, 
he  loft  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  manufaf^uring 
capital.      When    again    he   fold  them  from  his 
(hop,  unlefs  he  got  the  fame  price  at  which  a 
fhopkeeper  would  have  fold  them,  he  loft  a  part 
of  the  profit  of  his  (hopkeeplng  capital.     Though 
he   might  appear,  therefore,    to  make  a  double 
profit  upon  the  fame  piece  of  goods,  yet  as  thefe 
goods  made  fucceOivcly   a  part    of    two  diftinfb 
capitals,    he   made  but  a  fingle  profit  upon  the 
whole  capital   employed  about  them  j  and   if  ho 
made  lefs  than  his  profit,  he  was  a  lofer,  or  did 
not  employ  his  whole  capital  with  the  fame  ad- 
vantage as  the  greater  part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufadlurer  was  prohibited  to  do, 
the  farmer  was  in  fome  meafure  enjoined  to  do  $ 
to  divide  his  capital  between   two  different  em- 
ployments J  to  keep   one   part  of  it  in  his  gra- 
naries and  ftack  yard,  for  fupplying  the  occafional 
demands    of  the  market;    and   to    employ  the 
other  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land.     But   as  he 
could  not   afford    to    employ  the  latter   for  lef» 
than  the    ordinary   profits    of  farming  ftock,  fo 
he  could  as  little  afford  to  employ  the  former  for 
kh  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercantile  ftock. 
Whether   the  ftock   which  really  carried   on  the 
bufinefs  of  the    corn   merchant  belonged   to  the 
perfon  who  was  called  a  farmer,  or  to  the  perfon 
who  was  called  a  corn  merchant,  an  equal  profit 
was  in  both  cafes  requifite,  in  order  to  indemnify 
its  owner  for  employing   it  in  this  manner;    in 
order  to  put  his  bufinefs  upon  a  level  with  other 
.1,.^.  trades, 
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BOOK  trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder  him  from  having 
an  interefl:  to  change  it  as  foon  as  poflible  for 
fome  other.  The  farmer,  therefore,  who  was 
thus  forced  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  corn  mer- 
chant, could  not  afford  to  fell  his  corn  cheaper 
than  ar  y  other  corn  merchant  would  have  been 
obliged  to  do  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  compe. 
tition. 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  ftock 
in  cne  fingle  branch  of  bufinefs,  has  an  advan- 
tage of  the  fame  kind  with  the  workman  who 
can  employ  his  whole  labour  in  one  finglc  ope- 
ration. As  the  latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which 
enables  him,  with  the  fame  two  hands,  to  per- 
form a  much  greater  quantity  of  work  j  fo  the 
former  acquires  fo  eafy  and  ready  a  method  to^ 
tranfadting  his  bufinefs,  of  buying  and  difpofing 
of  his  goods,  that  with  the  fame  capital  he  can 
tranfa(5b  a  much  greater  quantity  of  bufinefs.  As 
the  one  can  commonly  afford  his  work  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  fo  the  other  can  commonly  afford 
his  goods  fomewhat  cheaper  than  if  his  ftock  and 
attention  were  both  employed  about  a  greater 
variety  of  objedls.  The  greater  part  of  manu- 
faclurers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own 
goods  fo  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  afbive  (hop- 
keeper,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  it  was  to  buy  them 
by  wholefale,  and  to  retail  them  again.  The 
greater  part  of  farmers  could  ftill  lefs  afford  to 
retail  their  own  corn,  to  fupply  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  miles  dif- 
tance  from  the  greater  part  of  them,  fo  cheap 
as  a  vigilant  and  a6tive  corn  merchant^    whofe 
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(blc  bufincfs  ic  was  to  purchafe  corn  by  wholefalr,  c  ha  p. 
CO  colledt  it  into  a  great  magazine,  and  to  retail 
ic  again. 

The  law  which    prohibited  the    tnanufadlurer 
from  exerciiing  the  trade  of  a  (hopkeeper,  endea- 
voured to  force  this  divifion  in  the  employment 
of  (lock  to  go  on  fader  than  it  might  otherwife 
have  done.     The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer 
to  excrcife  the  trade  of  a  corn  merchant,  endea- 
voured to  hinder  it  from  going  on  fo  faft.     Both 
laws  were  evident  violations   of  natural  liberty, 
and  therefore  unjuft  j  and  they  were  both  too  as 
impolitic  as  they  were  unjuft.     It  is  the  intereft 
of  every  fociety,  that  things  of  this  kind  fhould 
never  either  be  forced  or  obftrufted.     The   man 
who  employs  either  his  labour  or  his  ftock  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  fituation  renders 
neceffary,  can    never  hurt   his  neighbour  by  un- 
derfelling   him.     He   may  hurt   himfelf,  and  he 
generally  does  fo.     Jack  of  all  trades  will  never 
be  rich,  fays  the  proverb.     But   the  law  ought 
always  to  truft  people  with  the  care  of  their  own 
intereft,  as  in  their  local  fituations  they  muft  ge- 
nerally be  able  to  judge   better   of  it   than  the 
legiflator    can    do.      The   law,    however,    which 
obliged   the    farmer    to  exercife   the   trade   of  a 
corn  merchant,  was  by  far  the  moft  pernicious  of 
the  two. 

It  obftru(5led  not  only  that  divifion  in  the 
employment  of  ftock  which  is  fo  advantageous 
to  every  fociety,  but  it  obftrufted  likewife  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  By 
Dbliging   the  farmer  to  carry  on   two  trades  in- 
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BOOK,  ftead  of  one,  k  forced  him  to  divide  his  capita} 
into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only  co»id  be  em- 
ployed in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been  at 
liberty  to  fell  his  whole  crop  to  a  corn  merchant 
as  faft  as  he  could  threfh  it  out,  his  whole  capi. 
tal  might  have  returned  immediately  to  the  land, 
and  have  been  employed  in  buying  more  cattle, 
and  hiring  more  fervants,  in  order  to  improve 
and  cultivate  it  better.  But  by  being  obliged 
to  fell  his  corn  by  retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
a  great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  granaries  and 
ftack  yard  through  the  year,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  cultivate  fo  well  as  with  the  fame  ca- 
pital he  might  otherwife  have  done.  This  law, 
therefore,  neceffarily  obftru(5led  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  and,  inftead  of  tending  to  re^. 
der  corn  cheaper,  muft  have  tended  to  render  it 
fcarcer,  and  therefore  dearer,  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  been.  i.      .,     .r^  .      3.    - 

..  After  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the 
corn  merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if 
properly  protected  and  encouraged,  would  con- 
tribute the  moft  to  the  raifing  of  corn.  It  would 
fupport  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  trade  of  the  wholefale  dealer  fupports 
that  of  the  manufadurer.  (  '--r^n  .1  *aKi  Mkizc^ 
^  The  wholefale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready 
market  to  the  manufa(5lurer,  by  taking  his  goods 
off  his  hand  as  faft  as  he  can  make  them,  and  by 
fometimes  even  advancing  their  price  to  him  be- 
fore he  has  made  them,  enables  him  to  keep  his 
whole  capital,  and  fometimes  even  more  than 
Jjis  whole  capital,  conftantly  employed  in  manu^ 
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fiiduting,  and  confcquently  to  manufadbure  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  if  he  was 
obliged  to  difpole  of. them  himfclf  to  the  imme- 
diate confumers,  or  even  to  the  retailers.  As  the 
capital  of  the  wholefale  merchant  too  is  generally 
fufficient  to  replace  that  of  many  manufafturers* 
this  intercourfe  between  him  and  tliem  interefts 
the  owner  of  a  large  capital  to  fiipport  the  own- 
ers of  a  great  number  of  fmall  ones,  and  to  affift 
them  in  thofe  lofles  and  misfortunes  which  might 
otherwife  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An  intercourfe  of  the  fame  kind  univerfally 
eftabliihcd  between  the  farmers  and  the  corn 
merchants,  would  be  attended  with  efFefts  equally 
beneficial  to  the  farmers.  They  would  be  en- 
abled to  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and  even 
more  than  their  whole  capitals,  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  cultivation.  In  cafe  of  any  of  thofe 
accidents,  to  which  no  trade  is  more  liable  than 
theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  ordinary  cuf- 
tomer,  the  wealthy  corn  merchant,  a  perfon  who 
had  both  an  intereft  to  fupport  them,  and  the 
ability  to  do  it,  and  they  would  not,  a?  at  pre- 
fent,  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  forbearance 
of  their  landlord,  or  the  mercy  of  his  fteward. 
Were  it  poflible,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  eftablifh 
this  intercourfe  univerfally,  and  all  at  once,  were 
it  poflible  to  turn  all  at  once  the  whole  farming 
flock  of  the  kingdom  to  its  proper  bufinefs,  the 
cultivation  of  land,  withdrawing  it  from  every 
other  employment  into  which  any  part  of  it  may 
be  at  prefent  diverted,  and  were  it  poflible,  in 
order   to    fupport   and   aflilt  upon  occaflon  the 
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BOOK  opemions  of  this  great  ftock,  to  provide  all  at 
*^*  once  another  (lock  almoft  equally  great,  it  is  not 
perhaps  very  eafy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  cx- 
tcnfive,  and  how  fudden  would  be  the  improve- 
ment which  this  change  of  circumftanccs  would 
alone  produce  upon  the  whole  face  of  the 
country. 

The  ftatute  of  Edward  VI.,  therefore,  by  pro- 
hibiting as  much  as  poflible  any  middle  man 
from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the 
confumer,  endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trade,  of 
which  the  free  exercife  is  not  only  the  bcft  pal- 
liative of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth,  but 
the  bed  preventive  of  that  calamity:  after  the 
trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade  contributing  fo 
much  to  the  growing  of  corn  as  that  of  the  corn 
merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  foftened 
by  feveral  fubfcquenc  ftatutes,  which  fuccefiively 
permitted  the  engroffing  of  corn  when  the  price 
of  wheat  (hould  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty- four, 
thirty-two,  and  forty  fhillings  the  quarter.  At 
lad,  by  the  15th  of  Charles  II.  c»  7.  the  engroff- 
ing  or  buying  of  corn  in  order  to  fell  it  again,  as 
long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty- 
eight  fhillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other 
grain  in  proportion,  was  declared  lawful  to  all 
perfons  not  being  foreftallers,  that  is,  not  felling 
again  in  the  fame  market  within  three  months. 
All  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  inland 
corn  dealer  has  ever  yet  enjoyed,  was  beftowed 
upon  it  by  this  ftatute.  The  ftatute  of  the 
twelfth  of  the  prcfent  king,  which  repeals  almoft- 
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ell  the  other  ancient  laws  againft  engrodbrs  and  chap. 
fore(lallers>  does  not  repeal  the  rcftridtions  of  this 
particular  ilatute,    which   therefore  dill  continue 
in  forccv 

This  ftatute,  however,  authorifes  in  fome 
meafure  two  very  abfurd  popular  prejudices. 

First,  it  fuppofes  that  when  the  price  of 
wheat  has  rifen  fo  high  as  forty-eight  fhillings 
the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  propor* 
tion>  corn  is  likely  to  be  fo  engroffed  as  to  hurt 
the  people.  But  from  what  has  been  already 
faid,  it  feems  evident  enough  that  corn  can  at  no 
price  be  fo  engroffed  by  the  inland  dealers  as  to 
hurt  the  people:  and  forty-eight  (hillings  the 
quarter  belides,  though  it  may  be  confidered  as 
a  very  high  price,  yet  in  years  of  fcarcity  it  is  a 
price  which  frequently  takes  place  immediately 
after  harvefl,  when  fcarce  any  part  of  the  new 
crop  can  be  fold  off,  and  when  it  is  impoflible 
even  for  ignorance  to  fuppofe  that  any  part  of  it 
can  be  fo  engroffed  as  to  hurt  the  people. 

Secoijdly,  it  fuppofes  that  there  is  a  certain 
price  at  which  corn  is  likely  to  be  foreftalled, 
that  is,  bought  up  in  order  to  be  fold  again  foon 
after  in  the  fame  market,  fo  as  to  hurt  the 
people.  But  if  a  merchant  ever  buys  up  corn, 
either  going  to  a  particular  market  or  in  a  parti- 
cular market,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  foon  after 
in  the  fame  market,  it  muft  be  becaufe  he  judges 
that  the  market  cannot  be  fo  liberally  fupplied 
through  the  whole  feafon  as  upon  that  particular 
occafion,    and    that    the    price,   therefore,    muft 
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'^  ^v?  *^  foon  rife.  If  he  judges  wrong  in  this,  and  if  the 
price  does  not  rife,  he  not  only  lofes  the  whole 
profit  of  the  flock  which  he  employs  in  this 
manner,  but  a  part  of  the  flock  itfelf,  by  the  ex^ 
pence  and  lofs  which  necelTarily  attend  the 
ftoring  and  keeping  of  corn.  He  hurts  himfclf, 
therefore,  much  more  efTentially  than  he  can  hurt 
even  the  particular  people  whom  he  may  hinder 
from  fupplying  themfelves  upon  that  particular 
market  day,  becaufe  they  may  afterwards  fupply 
themfelves  juft  as  cheap  upon  any  other  market 
day.  If  he  judges  right,  inflead  of  hurting  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  moft 
important  fervice.  By  making  them  feel  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  dearth  fomewhat  earlier  than 
they  other  wife  might  do,  he  prevents  their  feel- 
ing them  afterwards  fo  feverely  as  they  certainly 
would  do,  if  the  cheapnefs  of  price  encouraged 
them  to  confume  fafler  than  fuited  the  real  fear- 
city  of  the  feafon.  When  the  fcarcity  is  real, 
the  beft  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  people  is 
to  divide  the  inconveniencies  of  it  as  equally  as 
poflible  through  all  the  different  months,  and 
weeks,  and  days  of  the  year.  The  interefl  of  the 
corn  merchant  makes  him  fludy  to  do  this  as 
cxadlly  as  he  can:  and  as  no  other  perfon  can 
have  either  the  fame  interefl,  or  the  fame  know- 
ledge, or  the  fame  abilities  to  do  it  fo  exaflly  as 
he,  this  moft  important  operation  of  commerce 
ought  to  be  trufted  entirely  to  him  j  or,  in  other 
words,  the  corn  trade,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  concerns 
the  fupply  of  the  home  market,  ought  to  be  left 
perfedly  free. 

The 
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The  popular  fear  of  engroffing  and  fore-  c  ha  i*. 
ftalling  may  be  compared  to  the  popular  terrors 
and  fufpicions  of  witchcraft.  The  unfortun," 
'.vretches  accufed  of  this  latter  crime  were  noi 
more  innocent  of  the  misfortunes  imputed  to 
them,  than  ihofe  who  have  been  accufed  of  the 
former.  The  law  which  put  an  end  to  all  pro- 
fecutions  againft  witchcraft,  which  put  it  out  of 
any  man's  power  to  gratify  his  own  malice  by 
accufing  his  neighbour  of  that  imaginary  crime, 
feems  effedlually  to  have  put  an  end  to  thofe 
fears  and  fufpicions,  by  taking  away  the  great 
caufe  which  encouraged  and  fupported  them. 
The  law  which  Ihould  reftore  entire  freedom  to 
the  inland  trade  of  corn,  would  probably  prove 
as  efFe£lual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of 
engrofling  and  foreftalling. 

The  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  however,  with 
all  its  imperfeftions,  has  perhaps  contributed 
more  both  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home 
market,  and  to  the  increafe  of  tillage,  than  any 
other  law  in  the  ftatute  book.  It  is  from  this 
law  that  the  inland  corn  trade  has  derived  all  the 
liberty  and  proteftion  which  it  has  ever  yet 
enjoyed;  and  both  the  fupply  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  the  intereft  of  tillage,  are  much  more 
effectually  promoted  by  the  inland,  than  either 
by  the  importation  or  exportation  trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all 
forts  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that 
of  all  forts  of  grain  confumed,  it  has  been  com- 
puted by  the  author  of  the  tra6ts  upon  the  corn 
trade,  does  not  exceed  that  of  one  tp  five  hun- 
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BOOK  drcd  and  fcvcnty.  For  fupplying  the  home 
market,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the  inland 
trade  mud  be  to  that  of  the  importation  trade  as 
five  hundred  and  feventy  to  one.  

The  average  quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  does  not,  according  to 
the  fame  author,  exceed  the  one-and-thirtieth 
part  of  the  annual  produce.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  tillage,  therefore,  by  providing  a  market 
for  the  home  produce,  the  importance  of  the  in- 
land  trade  mud  be  to  that  of  the  exportation 
trade  as  thirty  to  one. 

I  HAVE  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic, 
and  I  mean  not  to  warrant  the  exaftnefs  of 
either  of  thefe  computations.  I  mention  them 
only  in  order  to  (hew  of  how  much  lefs  conf^- 
quence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  moil  judicious  and 
experienced  perfons,  the  foreign  trade  of  corn  is 
than  the  home  trade.  The  great  cheapnefs  of 
corn  in  the  years  immec"'.itely  preceding  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  the  bounty,  may  perhaps,  with  rea- 
fon,  be  afcribed  in  fome  meafure  to  the  operation 
of  this  ftatute  of  Charles  II.,  which  had  been  en- 
a<!^ed  about  five- and -twenty  years  before,  and 
which  had  therefore  full  time  to  produce  its 
efFeft.  •'•^  ' 

A  VERY  few  words  will  fufficiently  explain  all 
that  I  have  to  fay  concerning  the  other  three 
branches  of  the  corn  trade. 

II.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of 
foreign  corn  for  home  confumption,  evidently 
contributes  to  the  immediate  fupply  of  the  home 
market,  and  muft  fo  far  be  immediately  bene- 
ficial 
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ficial  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.     It  tc*     ,  c  h  a 
indeed,    to  lower  fomewhat   the  average   money 
price  of  corn,  but  not  to  diminifh  its  real  value, 
or  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  is  capable  of 
niaintaining.      If    importation  was    at  all   times 
free,  our  farrriers   and  country  gentlemen  would, 
probably,  one  year  with  another,  get  lefs  money 
for  their  corn  than  they  do  at  prefent,  when  im- 
portation is  at   moil  times  in   effect  prohibited} 
but  the  money  which  they  got  would  be  of  more 
value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other  kinds, 
and    would    employ   more    labour.     Their  real 
wealth,  their   real   revenue,    therefore,   would   be 
the  fame  as   at  prefent,  though  it  might   be  ex- 
preflcd  by  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver  j  and  they 
would   neither   be  difabled  nor  difcouraged  from 
cultivating  corn  as  much   as  they  do  at  prefent. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  rife  in  the  real  value  of 
filver,     in    confequence  of  lowering  the  money 
price  of  corn,  lowers  fomewhat  the  money  price 
of  all  other  commodities,    it   gives   the  induftry 
of  the  country,  where  it  takes  place,  fomc  advan- 
tage in   all  foreign   markets,    and  thereby  tends 
to  encourage  and  increafe  that    induftry.      But 
the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  corn  muft  be 
in    proportion   to    the    general  induftry  of  the 
country    where   it  grows,  or   to   the  number  of 
thofe   who   produce   fomething   elfe,    and  there- 
fore have  fomething  elfe,  or  what  comes  to  the 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  fomething  elfe,  to  give 
in  exchange  for  corn.     But  in  every  country  the 
home  market,  as  it  is  the  neareft  and  moft  con- 
venient, fo  U  it  likewife  the  greateft  and   moft 
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BOOK  important  market  for  corn.  That  rife  in  the 
real  value  of  filvcr,  therefore,  which  is  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  average  money  price  of  corn, 
tends  to  enlarge  the  |;i  catell  and  mod  important 
market  for  corn,  and  thereby  to  encourage,  in- 
ftcad  of  difcouraging,  its  growth. 

Bv  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  c.  13.  the  importa. 
tion  of  wlieat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home 
market  did  not  exceed  fifty-three  fhillings  and 
four  pence  the  quarter,  was  fubjedted  to  a  duty 
of  fixteen  fliillings  the  quarter  ;  and  to  a  duty  of 
eight  (hillings  whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed 
four  pounds.  The  former  of  thefe  two  prices 
has,  for  more  than  a  century  pall,  taken  place 
only  in  times  of  very  great  fcarcityj  and  the 
latter  has,  fo  far  as  I  know,  not  taken  place  a: 
akki  Yet,  till  wheat  had  rifen  above  this  latter 
price,  it  was  by  this  ftatute  fubjefted  to  a  very 
high  duty ;  and,  till  it  had  rifen  above  the  for- 
mer, to  a  duty  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition. 
The  importation  of  other  forts  of  grain  was  rc- 
ftrained  at  rates,  and  by  duties,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of   the   grain,    almoft   equally  high*. 


*  Before  the  13th  of  the  prefcnt  king,  the  following  were  the  duties  pay- 
able upon  the  impqrtatlon  of  the  different  fort^  of  gr^in  : 

Ciaii'  Dutieit  Dut'ui, 

Beans  to  aSs.  per  qr.       igs.   lod.   after  till  40  s.     -      i6s.  Sd, 
£urleytoz8s.  19  s.  10  d.  31s.     -      i6i. 

Malt  is  prohibited  by  the  annual  Malt- tax  Bill. 
Oats  to  16  s.  5  s.    iL;d.  at'ter  '  9 'J, 

'Peafeto4Qs.  16  s.     od  .  after 

^yc  to   36  s.  19  s.   10  d.       till       40  s.     - 

Wheat  to  44  s.  2.1  s.    9  d.       till       53  s.  4  J. 

'     tlll4l.  and  after  that  about  is.  4d. 
Buck  wheat  to  32  s.  per  <jr.  to  pay  16  s. 

Thefe   different  duties  were  impofed,  partly  by  the  aad  of  Charles  II,  in 
place  of  the  Old  Subfidy,  partly  by  the  New  Sublidy,    by  the  One-third  and 

•ifyyo-^irds  ?»ubfi'dy,  and  by  the  Si;t)lidy  J747. 

Subfequen; 


Diit'ui' 

then  12(1. 

lad, 


9|d. 
16  i.  S  d.  then  12  J. 


17  s. 


then 
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Subfcquenc    laws    (lill    further    increafcd    thofe  chap. 

duties.  V-  y.!!^ 

The  diftrcfs  which,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the 
ftrift  execution  of  thofc  laws  might  have  brought 
upon  the  people,  would  probably  have  been  very 
great.  But,  upon  fuch  occafions,  its  execution 
was  generally  fufpended  by  temporary  ftatutes, 
which  permitted,  for  a  limited  time,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn.  The  necefllty  of  thefe 
temporary  ftatutes  fufficicntly  demonftrates  the 
impropriety  of  this  general  one. 

These  reftraints  upon  importation,  though 
prior  to  the  eftabillhment  of  the  bounty,  were 
dictated  by  the  fame  fpirit,  by  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, which  afterwards  enabled  that  regulation. 
How  hurtful  foever  in  theniicives,  thefe  or  fome 
other  reftraints  upon  importation  became  necef- 
fary  in  confequence  of  that  regulation.  If,  when 
wheat  was  either  below  forty-eight  fhillings  the 
quarter,   or   not    much   above   it,    foreign   corn  ' 

could  have  been  imported  either  duty  free,  or 
upon  paying  only  a  fmall  duty,  it  might  have 
been  exported  again,  with  the  benefit  of  the 
bounty,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  to  the  entire  perverfion  of  the  inftitution, 
of  which  the  objed  was  to  extend  the  market 
for  the  home  growth,  not  that  for  the  growth  of 
foreign  countries. 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of 
corn  for  foreign  confumption,  certainly  does  not 
contribute  diredly  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the 
home  market.  It  does  fo,  however,  indiredlly. 
From  whatever  fource  this  fupply  may  be  ufually 
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BOOK  drawn,  whether  from  home  growth  or  from  fo, 
reign  importation,  unlefs  more  corn  is  cither 
ufually  grown,  or  ufually  imported  into  the 
country,  than  what  is  ufually  confumed  in  it, 
the  fupply  of  the  home  market  can  never  be  very 
plentiful.  But  unlefs  the  furplus  can,  in  all  or- 
dinary cafes,  be  exported,  the  growers  will  be 
careful  never  to  grow  more,  and  the  importers 
never  to  import  more,  than  what  the  bare  con- 
fumption  of  the  home  market  requires.  That 
market  will  very  feldom  be  overftocked  j  but  it 
will  generally  be  under ftocked,  the  people,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  fupply  it,  being  generally  afraid 
left  their  goods  (hould  be  left  upon  their  hands. 
.The  prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the  country  to  what 
the  fupply  of  its  own  inhabitants  requires.  The 
freedom  of  exportation  enables  it  to  extend  cul- 
tivation for  the  fupply  of  foreign  nations. 

By  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  c.  4.  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of 
wl^eat  did  not  exceed  forty  fliillings  the  quarter, 
and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the 
J  5th  of  the  fame  prince,  this  liberty  was  extended 
till  the  price  of  wheat  exceeded  forty- eight  fliil- 
lings the  quarter ;  and  by  the  iidj  to  all  higher 
prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  king  upon  fuch  exportation.  But  all  grain 
was  rated  lb  low  in  the  book  of  rates,  that  this 
poundage  amounted  only  upon  wheat  to  a  fhil= 
ling,  upon  oats  to  four  pence,  and  upon  all  other 
grain  to  fix  pence  the  quarter.  By  the  ift  of 
William  and  Mary,  the  ad  which  eftabliflied 
..:.•„  the 
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the  bounty,  this  fmall  duty  was  virtually  taken  off  c  h  a  p. 
whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty- 
eight  (hillings  the  quarter  j  and  by  the  nth  and 
i:th   of  William    III.  c.    20.    it  was   cxprcfsly 
taken  off  at  all  higher  prices.      «-        ?  •     t- r  j  t* 
The  trade  of  the   merchant  exporter  was,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  encouraged  by  a  bounty, 
but  rendered  much  more  free  than  that  of  the  in- 
land dealer.     By   the  laft  of  thefe  ftatutes,  corn 
could  be  engroffed  at  any  price  for  exportation; 
but  it  could   not  be  engrofled   for  inland    fale, 
except  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  forty- eight 
Ihillings   the  quarter.      The  intereft  of  the  in- 
land dealer,  however,  it  has  already  been  (hown, 
can  never  be  oppofite  to  that  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.     That  of  the   merchant  exporter 
may,   and  in  fa6l  fometimcs  is.      If,    while   his 
own  country  labours  under  a  dearth,   a  neighbour- 
ing country  (hould  be  afflided  with  a  famine,  it 
might  be  his  intereft  to  carry  corn  to  the  latter 
country   in  fuch  quantities  as  might  very  much 
aggravate  the  calamities    of    the    dearth.      The 
plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  market  was  not  the 
direft  objeft  of  thofe  ftatutes;    but,    under   the 
pretence  of  encouraging  agriculture,  to  raife  the 
money  price  of  corn    as  high   as  poflible,    and 
thereby  to  occafion,  as  much  as  poffible,    a  con- 
ftant  dearth  in  the  home  market.     By  the  dis- 
couragement  of  importation,  the  fupply  of  that 
market,    even    in   times   of  great    fcarcity,    was 
confined  to   the  home   growth  ;  and  by  the  en- 
couragement of  exportation,   when  the  price  was 
fo  high  as  forty-eight  fhillings  the  quarter,  that 
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BOOK  market  was  not,  even  in  times  of  confidcrablc 
fcarcity,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that 
growth.  The  temporary  laws,  prohibiting  for  a 
limited  time  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  taking 
off  for  a  limited  time  the  duties  upon  its  importa- 
tion,  expedients  to  which  Great  Britain  has 
been  obliged  fo  frequently  to  have  recourfe, 
fufficiently  demonftrate  the  impropriety  of  her 
general  fyftem.  Had  that  lyftem  been  good, 
fhe  would  not  fo  frequently  have  been  reduced 
to  the  neceflTity  of  departing  from  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the.  liberal  fyftem 
of  free  exportation  and  free  importation,  the 
different  ftates  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
divided  would  fo  far  refemble  the  different  pro. 
vinces  of  a  great  empire.  As  among  the  flif. 
ferent  provinces  of  a  great  empire  the  freedom 
of  the  inland  trade  appears,  both  from  reafon 
and  experience,  not  only  the  befl  palliative  of  a 
dearth,  but  the  mofl  efFedual  preventive  of  a 
famine;  fo  would  the  freedom  of  the  export- 
ation and  importation  trade  be  among  the  dif. 
ferent  ftates  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
divided.  The  larger  the  continent,  the  eafier 
the  communication  through  all  the  different 
parts  of  it,  both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  lefs 
would  any  one  particular  part  of  it  ever  be  ex- 
pofed  to  either  of  thefe  calamities,  the  fcarcity 
of  any  one  country  being  more  likely  to  be  re- 
lieved by  the  plenty  of  feme  other.  But  very 
few  countries  have  entirely  adopted  this  liberal 
fyftem.  The  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  is  al- 
moft  every  where  more  or  lefs  reftrained,  and, 
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is  confined  by  fuch  abfurd  chap. 
regulations,  as  frequently  aggravate  the  una- 
voidable misfortune  of  a  dearth,  into  the  dread- 
ful calannity  of  a  famine.  The  demand  of  fuch 
countries  for  corn  may  frequently  become  fo 
great  and  fo  urgent,  that  a  fmall  ftate  in  their 
neighbourhood,  which  happened  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  labouring  under  fome  degree  of 
dearth,  could  not  venture  to  fupply  them  with- 
out expofing  itfelf  to  the  like  dreadful  calamity. 
The  very  bad  policy  of  one  country  may  thus 
render  it  in  fome  meafure  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent to  efcablilh  what  would  otherwife  ue  the  beft 
policy  in  another.  The  unlimited  freedom  of  ex- 
portation, however,  would  be  much  lefs  danger- 
ous in  great  ftates,  in  which  the  growth  being 
much  greater,  the  fupply  could  feldom  be  much 
affefted  by  any  quantity  of  corn  that  was  likely 
to  be  exported.  In  a  Swifs  canton,  or  in  fome 
of  the  little  ftates  of  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps, 
fometimes  be  neceflary  to  reftrain  the  exportation 
of  corn.  In  fuch  great  countries  as  France  or 
England  it  fcarce  ever  can.  To  hinder,  befides, 
the  farmer  from  fending  his  goods  at  all  times 
to  the  beft:  market,  is  evidendy  to  facrifice  the 
ordinary  laws  of  juftice  to  an  idea  of  public 
utility,  to  a  fort  of  reafons  of  ftate ;  an  ad  of 
legiflative  authority  which  ought  to  be  exercifed 
only,  which  can  be  pardoned  only  in  cafes  of 
the  moft  urgent  neceflity.  The  price  at  which 
the  exportation  of  corn  is  prohibited,  if  it  is 
ever  to  be  prohibited,   ought  always  to  be  a  very 
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The  laws  concerning  corn  may  every  where 
be  compared  to  the  laws  concerning  religion. 
The  people  feel  themfelves  To  much  intereftcd  in 
what  relates  either  to  their  fubfiftence  in  this  life, 
or  to  their  happinefs  in  a  life  to  come,  that  go- 
vernment miift:  yield  to  their  prejudices,  and, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  public  tranquillity,  cfta- 
blifli  that  fyftem  which  they  approve  of.  It  is 
upon  this  account,  perhaps,  that  we  fo  feldom 
find  a  reafonable  fyftem  eftabliftied  with  regard  to 
either  of  thofe  two  capital  objeds. 

IV.  Ti  E  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of 
the  importer  of  foreign  corn  in  order  to  export  it 
againi  contributes  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the 
home  market.  It  is  not  indeed  the  dire(5l  pur- 
pofe  of  his  trade  to  fell  his  corn  there.  But  i  he 
will  generally  be  willing  to  do  fo,  and  even  for 
a  good  deal  lefs  money  than  he  might  expefl  in 
a  foreign  market  j  becaufe  he  faves  in  this  man- 
ner the  expence  of  loading  and  unloading,  of 
freight  and  infurance.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  which,  by  means  of  the  carrying  trade, 
becomes  the  magazine  and  ftorehoufe  for  the 
fupply  of  other  countries,  can  very  feldom  be  in 
want  themfelves.  Though  the  carrying  trade 
muft  thus  contribute  to  reduce  the  average 
money  price  of  corn  in  the  home  market,  it 
would  not  thereby  lower  its  real  value.  It 
would  only  raife  fomewhat  the  real  value  of 
filver. 

The  carrying  trade  was  in  efFcd  prohibited  in 
Great  Britain,  upon  all  ordinary  occafions,  by 
the  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 

corn, 
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corn,  of  the  greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  c  h  a  p. 
drawback;  and  tipon  extraordinary  occafions, 
when  a  fcarcity  made  it  necefTary  to  fiifpend  thofe 
duties  by  temporary  ftatutes,  exportation  was  al- 
ways prohibited.  By  this  fyftern  of  laws,  there- 
fore, the  carrying  trade  was  in  efFcfl  prohibited 
upon  all  occafions. 

That  fyftem  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  con- 
nffted   with    the    eftablifhment    of  the    bounty, 
feems  to  deferve  no  part  of  the  praife  which  has 
been  beftowed  upon   it.     The  improvement  and 
profperity  of  Great   Britain,  which   has   been   fo 
often  afcribcd  to  thofe  laws,    may  very  eafily  be 
accounted   for   by  other  caufes.      That   fecurity 
which  the  laws  in   Great   Britain   give  to  every 
man  that  he  (hall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  la- 
bour,   is   alone  fufficient   to  make   any   country 
flourifh,   notwithftanding  thefe  and  twenty  other 
abfurd   regulations  of  commerce  j  and  this  fecu- 
rity was  perfected  by  the  revolution,  much   about 
the  fame  time  that   the  bounty  was  eftabliflicd* 
The  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better 
his  own  condition,   when  fuffered  to  exert  itfelf 
with  freedom  and  fecurity,  is  fo  powerful  a  prin* 
ciple,  that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  afTiftance, 
not  only  capable  of  carrying  on  the  fociety  to 
wealth  and    profperity,    but    of   furmounting    a 
hundred  impertinent  obftruflions  with  wliich  the 
folly  of  human  laws  too  often  incumbers  its  ope- 
rations ;   though  the   effefl  of  thefe  obftru6lions 
is  always  more  or  lefs  either  to  encroach  upon  its 
freedom,  or  to  drminifh  its  fecurity.      In  Great 
Britain   induftry   is  perfedly  fecure;   and  though 
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BOOK  it  is  far  from  being  perfedlly  free,  it  is  as  free  or 
freer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Though  the  period  of  the  greateft  profperity 
and  improvement  of  Great  Britain,  has  been 
pofterior  to  that  fyftem  of  laws  which  is  con- 
nedted  with  the  bounty,  we  muft  not  upon  that 
account  impute  it  to  thofe  laws.  It  has  been 
pofterior  likewife  to  the  national  debt.  But  the 
national  debt  has  moft  afluredly  not  been  the 
caufe  of  it. 

Though  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  is  conne6l- 
ed  with  the  bounty,  has  exaftly  the  fame  ten- 
dency with  the  police  of  Spain  and  Portugal; 
to  lower  fomewhat  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  country  where  it  takes  place;  yet 
Great  Britain  is  certainly  one  of  the  richeH: 
countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  perhaps  among  the  moft  beggarly.  This  dif- 
ference of  fituation,  however,  may  eafily  be  ac- 
counted for  from  two  different  caufes.  Firft,  the 
tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in  Portugal  of  ex- 
porting gold  and  filver,  and  the  vigilant  police 
which  watches  over  the  execution  of  thofe  laws, 
muft,  in  two  very  poor  countries,  which  between 
them  import  annually  upwards  of  fix  millions 
fterling,  operate,  not  only  more  dire6lly,  but 
much  more  forcibly  in  reducing  the  value  of 
thofe  metals  there,  than  the  corn  laws  can  do  in 
Great  Britain.  And,  fecondly,  this  bad  policy 
is  not  in  thofe  countries  counter-balanced  by  the 
general  liberty  and  fecurity  of  the  people.  In- 
duftry  is  there  neither  free  nor  fecure,  and  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  governi^nents  of  both  Spain 
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and  Portugal,  are  fuch  as  would  alone  be  fuffi-  chap. 
cicnt  to  perpetuate  their  prefent  ftatc  of  poverty, 
even  though  their  regulations  of  commerce  were 
as  wife  as   the  greater  part  of  them  are  abfurd 
and  fooli(hk 

The  ijth  of  the  prefent  king,  c.  43.  feems 
to  have  cftabliftied  a  new  fyftcm  with  regard  to 
the  corn  laws,  in  many  refpefts  better  than  the 
ancient  one,  but  in  one  or  two  refpedls  perhaps 
not  quite  fo  good.  \ 

By  this  ftatute  the  high  duties  upon  importa- 
tion for  home  confumption  are  taken  off  fo  foon 
as  the  price  of  middling  wheat  rifes  to  forty- 
eiffht  (hillings  the  quarter ;  that  of  middling  rye, 
peaie  or  beans,  to  thirty-two  fhillings;  that  of 
barley  to  twenty- four  (hillings ;  and  that  of  oats 
to  fixteen  (hillings ;  and  inftead  of  them  a  fmall 
duty  is  impofed  of  only  fix-pence  upon  the  quar- 
ter of  wheat,  and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in 
proportion.  With  regard  to  all  thefe  different 
forts  of  grain,  but  particularly  with  regard  to 
wheat,  the  home  market  is  thus  opened  to*  fo- 
reign fupplies  at  prices  confiderably  lower  than 
before.  ^   ;        .     ..      >  ■  \    .i 

By  the  fame  ftatute  the  old  bounty  of  five 
fhillings  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  ceafes  fo 
foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  forty-four  (hillings  the 
quartfer,  inftead  of  forty-eight,  the  price  at  which 
it  ccafed  before;  that  of  two  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  upon  the  exportation  of  barley  ceafes  (b 
foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  twenty-two  (hillings, 
indead   of  tweaty-four,    the    price  at    which   it 
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ceafed  before ;  that  of  two  fliillings  and  fix- pence 
upon  the  exportation  of  oatnneal  ceafes  fo  foon  as 
the  price  rifes  to  fourteen  (hillings,  inftead  of 
fifteen,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  before.  The 
bounty  upon  rye  is  reduced  frooi  three  (hillings 
and  fix-pence  to  three  (hillings,  and  it  ceafes 
fo  foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  twenty-eight  (hiU 
lings,  inftead  of  thirty-two,  the  price  at  which 
it  ceafed  before.  If  bounties  are  as  improper  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  them  to  be,  the 
fooner  they  ceafe,  and  the  lower  they  are,  fo 
much  the  better.   / , 

The  fame  ftatute  permits,  at  the  lowed;  prices, 
the  importation  of  corn,  in  order  to  be.  exported 
again,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in  the  mean  time 
lodged  in  a  warehoufe  under  the  joint  locks  \  of 
the  king  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  indeed, 
extends  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  dif<. 
ferent  ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  principal  ones,  and  there  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  warehoufes  proper  for  this  purpofe  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  others. 

So  far  this  law  feems  evidently  an  improve^ 
ment  upon  the  ancient  fyftem. 

But  by  the  fame  law  a  bounty  of  two  (hillings 
the  quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats 
whenever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen  (hil- 
lings. No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  before 
for  the  exportation  of  this  grain,  no  more  than 
for  that  of  peas  or  beans. 

By  the  fame  law  too,  the  exportation  of  wheat 
is  prohibited  fo  fgon  as  the  .price  rifes  to  forty- 
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four  (hillings  the  quarter ;  that  of  rye  fo  foon  as  c  ha  p. 
it  rifcs  to  twenty- eight  (hillings  $  that  of  barley  fo 
foon  as  it  fifes  to  twenty- two  (hillings;  and  that 
of  oats  fo  foon  as  thev  rife  to  fourteen  (hillings. 
Thofe  feveral  prices  leem  all  of  them  a  good 
deal  too  low,  and  there  feems  to  be  an  impro> 
priety,  be(ides,  in  prohibiting  exportation  alto- 
gether at  thofe  precife  prices  at  which  that  boun«  , 
ty,  which  was  given  in  order  to  force  it,  is  with- 
drawn. The  bounty  ought  certainly  either  to 
have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower  price,  or 
exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a 
much  higher,   , 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  feems  to  be  inferior 
to  the  ancient  fyftem.  With  all  its  imperfedions, 
however,  we  may  perhaps  fay  of  it  what  was  faid 
of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that,  though  not  the  bcft 
in  itfelf,  it  is  the  be(t  which  the  intcrefts,  preju- 
dices, and  temper  of  the  times  would  admit  of. 
It  may  perhaps  in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for 
abetter. 


'  / 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  Treaties  of  Commerce,  ' 

T17HEN  a  nation  binds  itfelf  by  treaty  either 
to  permit  the  entry  of  certain  goods  from 
one  foreign  country  which  it  prohibits  from 
all  others,  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  country 
from  duties  to  which  it  fubj^dts  thofe  of  all  others. 
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BOOK  the  country,  or  at  lead  the  merchants  and  nat- 
nufajflurcrs  of  the  country,  whole  commerce  is 
fo  favoured,  muft  neceflarily  derive  great  advan- 
tage from  the  treaty.  Thofc  merchants  and 
manufafturcrs  enjoy  a  fort  of  monopoly  in  the 
country  which  is  fo  indulgent  to  them.  That 
country  becomes  a  market  both  more  extcn- 
fivc  and  more  advantageous  for  their  goods: 
more  extenfive,  becaufe  the  goods  of  other  na- 
tions being  either  excluded  or  fubjedtcd  to  heavier 
duties,  it  takes  off  a  greater  quantity  of  theirs: 
more  advantageous,  becaufe  the  merchants  of 
the  favoured  country,  enjoying  a  fort  of  mono, 
poly  there,  will  often  fell  their  goods  for  a  better 
price  than  if  expofcd  to  the  free  competition  of 
all  other  nations.  i 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  favoured,  are  neceflarily  difadvan- 
tageous  to  thofe  of  the  favouring  country.  A 
monopoly  is  thuo  granted  againft  them  to  a  fo. 
reign  nation  j  and  they  muft  frequently  buy  the 
foreign  goods  they  have  occafion  for,  dearer  than 
if  the  free  competition  of  other  nations  was  ad- 
mitted. That  part  of  its  own  produce  with 
which  fuch  a  nation  purchafes  foreign  goods, 
muft  confcquently  be  fold  cheaper,  becaufe  when 
two  things  are  exchanged  for  one  another,  the 
cheapnefs  of  the  one  is  a  necefiary  confequence, 
or  rather  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  dearnefs  of 
the  other.  The  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual 
produce,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  diminiflied  by 
every  luch  treaty.  This  diminution,  however, 
'   q         •  can 
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can  fcarce  amount  to  any  poficive  lofs,  but  only  chap. 
to  a  lelTcning  of  the  gain  which  it  might  other-  ^'' 
wife  make.  Though  it  fells  its  goods  cheaper 
than  it  otherwife  might  do,  it  will  not  probably 
fell  them  for  Icfs  than  they  cod ;  nor,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  bounties,  for  a  price  which  will  not  re- 
place the  capital  employed  in  bringing  diem  to 
market,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
(lock.  The  trade  could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did. 
Even  the  favouring  country,  therefore,  may  ftill 
gain  by  the  trade,  though  lefs  than  if  there  was 
a  free  competition.  ,         t-.  *, 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have 
been  fuppofed  advantageous  upon  principles  very 
different  from  thefe  i  and  a  commercial  country 
has  fometimes  granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind 
againft  itfelf  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation^ 
becaufe  it  expefled  that  in  the  whole  commerce 
between  them,  it  would  annually  fell  more  than 
it  would  buy,  and  that  a  balance  in  gold  and 
filver  would  be  annually  returned  to  it.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  Portugal,  concluded  in 
1703,  by  Mr.  Methuen,  has  been  fo  much 
commended.  The  following  is  a  literal  tranda* 
tion  of  that  treaty,  which  confifts  of  three  ar« 
tides  only. 

.  A  R  T.     I. 


His  facred  royal  majefty  of  Portugal  promiles, 
both  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  fucceffors, 
to  admit,  for  ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the 
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BOOK  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the  woollen  mi- 
niif:i(5l'Jrcs  of  the  Britifh,  as  was  accuftomcd,  till 
they  were  prohibited  by  tiie  lawj  nevertheicfs 
upon  this  condition:  r  -   -.  ,    ,> 


fit  t  ^f 


UVHi^... 


ART.    ir. 


.^c*  .*.«'  * 


That  is  to  fay,  that  her  facred  royal  majefty 
of  Great  Britain  fhajl,  in  her  own  name,  and 
that  of  her  fucceflbrs,  be  obliged,  for  ever  here- 
after, to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portu. 
gal  into  Britain :  fo  that  at  no  time,  whether 
there  fhall  be  peace  or  war  between  the  king- 
doms of  Britain  and  France,  any  thing  more 
fhall  be  demanded  for  thefe  wines  by  the  name 
of  cuftom  or  duty,  or  by  whatfoever  other  title, 
direftly  or  indireftly,  whether  they  fhall  be  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or  hogfheads, 
or  other  cafl<^s,  than  what  (hall  be  demanded  for 
the  like  quantity  or  meafure  of  F/ench  wine, 
deducting  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  cuftom 
or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  deduftion  or 
abatement  of  cuftoms,  which  is  to  be  made  as 
aforefaid,  (hall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and 
prejudiced,  it  (hall  be  juft  and  lawful  for  his 
facred  royal  majefty  of  Portugal,  again  to  pro- 
/  hibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Britifh  woollen  manufactures,  *' 


ART.      Ill, 

The  moft  excellent  lor  s  the  plenipotentiaries 
proniife  and  take  upon  themfelves,  that  their 
above-nanr.ed  mafters  (hall  ratify  this  treaty  j  and 
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within  the  fpace  of  two  months  the  ratifications  c  h  a  i>. 

VI. 

iball  be  exchanged. 


Bv  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes 
bound  to  admit  the  Englifh  woollens  upon  tlie 
fame  footing  as  before  the  prohibition;  that  is, 
not  to  raife  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  be- 
fore that  time.  But  it  does  not  become  bound 
to  admit  them  upon  any  better  terms  than  thofe 
of  any  other  nation,  of  France  or  Holland  for 
example.  The  crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
contrary,  becomes  bound  to  admit  the  wines  of 
Portugal,  upon  paying  only  two-thirds  of  the 
duty,  which  is  paid  for  thofe  of  France,  the 
wines  moft  likely  to  come  into  competition  with 
them.  So  far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidently 
advantageous  to  Portugal,  and  difadvantageous 
to  Great  Brit:^in.    '•  "       '^v:  .  ij-^    i  :■  i 

It  has  been  celebrated, .  however,  as  a  mafter- 
piece  of  the  commercial  policy  of  England. 
Portugal  receives  jinnually  from  the  Brazils  a 
greater  quantity  of  gold  than  c;in  be  employed 
in  its  domcllic  commerce,  whether  in  the  fiiape 
of  coin  or  of  plate.  The  furplus  is  too  valuable 
to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and  locked  up  in  coffers, 
and  as  it  can  find  no  advantageous  market  at 
home,  it  muft,  notwithftandirig  any  prohibition, 
be  Tent  abroad,  and  exchanged  fo  lomething  for 
which  there  is  a  more  advantageous  market  at 
home.  A  large  (hare  of  it  comes  annually  to 
England,  in  return  either  for  Engliih  goods,  or 
for  thofe  of  other  European  nations  that  receive 
their    rcturiis    through    England.      Mr.   Baretti 
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BOOK  was  informed  that  the  weekly  packet  boat  from 
Lifbon  brings,  one  week  with  another,  mor© 
than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  to  England. 
The  fum  had  probably  been  exaggerated.  It 
would  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year»  which  is  more 
than  the  Brazils  are  fuppofed  to  afford. 

Our  merchants  were  fomc  year^  ago  out  of 
humour  with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  pri- 
vileges which  had  been  granted  them,  not  by 
treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  that  crown,  at 
the  folicitation,  indeed,  it  is  probable,  and  in 
return  for  much  greater  favours,  defence  and 
jirotedion,  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had 
been  either  infringed  or  revoked.  The  people, 
therefore,  ufually  mod  interefted  in  celebrating 
the  Portugal  trade,  were  then  rather  difpoled  to 
reprefent  it  as  lefs  advantageous  than  it  had  com- 
monly been  imagined,  The  far  greater  part, 
almoft  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annual 
importation  of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  other  European  natioris;  the 
fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  imported 
into  Great  Britain  nearly  compenfatijig  the  value 
of  the  Britiih  goods  fcnt  thither.  .  . . 

Let  us  fuppofe,  however,  that  the  whole  was 
on  account  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amount- 
ed to  a  ftill  greater  fum  than  Mr.  Baretti  fcems 
to  imagine:  this  trade  would  not,  upon  that 
account,  be  more  advantageous  than  any  other 
in  which,  for  the  fame  value  fent  out,  we  re- 
ceived an  equal  value  of  confumable  goods  in 
return.    , 

It 
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It  is  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  this  importation  chap. 
which,  it  can  be  fuppofed,  is  employed  as  an 
annual  addition  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin 
of  the  kingdom.  The  reft  muft  all  be  fent 
abroad  and  exchanged  for  confumable  goods  of 
fome  kind  or  other.  But  if  thofe  confumable 
goods  were  purchafed  diredly  with  the  produce 
of  Englilh  induftry,  it  would  be  more  for  the 
advantage  of  England,  than  Brit  to  purchafe  with 
that  produce  the  gold  of  Portugal,  and  after- 
wards to  purchafe  with  that  gold  thofe  con- 
fumable goods.  A  direfb  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  is  always  more  advantageous  than  a 
round-about  one;  and  to  bring  the  fame  value 
of  foreign  goods  to  the  home  market,  requires  a 
much  fmallcr  capital  in  the  one  way  than  in  the 
other.  If  a  fmaller  fhare  of  its  induftry,  there- 
fore, had  been  employed  in  producing  goods  fit 
for  the  Portugal  market,  and  a  greater  in  pro- 
ducing thofe  fit  for  the  other  markets,  where  thofe 
confumable  goods  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
in  Great  Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would  have 
been  more  for  the  advantage  of  England.  To 
procure  both  the  gold,  which  it  wants  for  its 
own  ufe,  and  the  confumable  goods,  would,  in 
this  way,  employ  a  much  fmaller  capital  than  at 
prefent.  There  would  be  a  fpare  capital,  there- 
fore, to  be  employed  for  other  purpofes,  in  ex- 
citing an  additional  quantity  of  induftry,  and  in 
raifing  a  greater  annual  produce.  .,?r     • 

Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from 
the  Portugal  trade,  it  could  find  very  little  difH- 
culty  in  procuring  all  the  annual  fupplies  of  gold 
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o  r  K  which  it  wants,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  plate, 
or  of  coin,  or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every 
other  commodity,  is  always  fomewhcrc  or  ano- 
ther to  be  got  for  its  value  by  thofe  who  have  S 
that  value  to  give  for  it.  The  annual  furplus  of 
gold  in  Portugal,  befides,  would  ftill  be  fent 
abroad,  and  though  not  carried  away  by  Great 
Britain,  would  be  carried  away  by  fome  other 
nation,  which  would  be  glad  to  fell  it  again  for 
its  price,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Great  Britain 
does  at  prefent.  In  buying  gold  of  Portugal, 
indeed,  we  buy  it  at  the  firft  hand ;  whereas,  in 
buying  it  of  any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we 
fijould  buy  it  at  the  fecond,  and  might  pay  fome- 
what  dearer.  This  difference,  however,  wpuld 
furely  be  too  infignificant  to  deferve  the  pilbliq 
attention. 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  faid,  comes  from 
Portugal.  With  other  nations  the  balance  of 
trade  is  either  againft  us,  or  not  much  in  our 
favour.  But  we  fhould  remember,  that  the 
more  gold  we  import  from  one  country,  the  lefs 
we  muft  neceflarily  import  from  all  others.  The 
cfFedlual  demand  for  gold,  like  that  for  every 
other  commodity,  is  in  every  country  limited  to 
a  certain  quantity.  If  nine-tenths  of  this  quan- 
tity are  imported  from  one  country,  there  re- 
mains a  tenth  only  to  be  imported  from  all 
others.  The  more  gold  befides  that  is  annually 
imported  from  fome  particular  countries,  over 
and  above  what  is  requifite  for  plate  and  for 
coin,  the  more  muft  neceflarily  be  exported  to 
fome  others  i  and  the  more  that  moft  infignifi- 
cant 
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cant   objcft   of  modern   policy,    the  balance  of  c  h  a  p. 
trade,  appears  to  be    in    our  favour  with  fome 
particular  countries,  the  more  it  muft  necelTarily 
appear  to  be  againft  us  with  many  others. 

It  was  upon  this  filly  notion,  however,  that 
England  could  not  fubfift  without  the  Portugal 
trade,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war, 
France  and  Spain,  without  pretending  either 
offence  or  provocation,  required  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  exclude  all  Bridfh  Ihips  from  his 
ports,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  this  exclufion,  to 
receive  into  them  French  or  Spanifli  garrifons. 
Had  the  king  of  Portugal  fubmittcd  to  thofe  ig- 
nominious terms  which  his  brother-in-law  the 
!(.ing  of  Spain  propofed   to  him,   Britain  would 

..  been  freed  from  a  much  greater  inton- 
•/;  n  Mcy  than  the  lofs  of  the  Portugal*  trade,  the 
burden  of  fupporting  a  very  weak  ally,  fo  un- 
provided of  every  thing  for  his  own  defence, 
that  the  whole  power  of  England,  had  it  been 
direfted  to  that  fingle  purpofe,  could  fcarce  per- 
haps have  defended  him  for  another  campaign. 
The  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt, 
have  occafioned  a  confiderable  embarrafTment  to 
the  merchants  at  that  time  engaged  in  it,  who 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a  year 
or  two,  any  other  equally  advantageous  method 
of  employing  their  capitals;  and  in  this  would 
probably  have  confided  all  the  inconveniency 
which  England  could  have  liifFered  from  this 
notable  piece  of  commercial  policy. 

The  great    annual    importation   of  gold   and 
filver  is  neither  for  the  pyrpofe  of  plate  nor  of 
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coil?,  but  of  foreign  trade.  A  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  confumption  can  be  carried  orv 
more  advantageoufly  by  means  of  thefe  metals 
than  of  almoft  any  other  goods.  As  they  are  the 
tini/erfal  inftrurrents  of  commerce,  they  are 
more  readily  received  in  turn  for  all  commo- 
dities than  any  other  goods ;  and  on  account  of 
their  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,  it  cofts  leCs  to 
tranfport  them  backward  and  forward  from  one 
place  to  another  than  almoll  any  other  fort  of 
merchandize,  and  they  lofe  lefs  of  their  value  by 
being  r*  tranfported.  Of  all  the  commodities, 
therefore,  which  are  bought  in  one  foreign  coun- 
try, for  no  other  purpoiJe  but  to  be  fold  or  ex- 
changed  again  for  fome  other  goods  in  anotjicr, 
there  are  none  (o  convenient  as  gold  and  filVcr. 
J n  facilitating  all  the  different  round-about  fo. 
reign  trades  of  confumption  which  are  carried  on 
in  Great  Britain,  confjfts  the  principal  advan- 
tage of  the  Portugal  trade  j  and  though  it  is  not 
a  capital  advantage,  it  is,  no  (iloubt,  a  confider- 
^le  one. -i^'.-'-    --'^  ■-:f'l  {.«»•-.-.■'-    .  -.a.^. 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate 
or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  require  but 
a  very  fmall  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
filver,  feems  evident  enough  j  and  though  we 
had  no  direft  traue  with  Portugal,  this  fmall 
quantity  could  always,  fomewhere  or  another,  be 
very  eafily  got.  k 

Though  the  goldfmiths  trade  be  very  con- 
fiderable  in  Great  Britain,  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  new   plate    which    they  annually  ffll,  is 

made 
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ffiade  from  bthcr  old  plate  melted  down ;  (o  that  chap. 
the   addition  annually   made   to  the  whole  plate 
of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  very  great,  and  could 
require  but  a  very  fmall  annual  importation. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  coin.  Nobody 
imagines,  I  believe,  that  even  the  greater  pan  of 
the  annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten  years  to- 
gether, before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold 
coin,  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  in  gold,  was  an  annual  addition  to 
the  money  before  current  in  the  kingdom.  In 
a  country  where  the  expence  of  the  coinage  is 
defrayed  by  the  government,  the  value  of  the 
coin,  even  when  it  contains  it?  full  ftandard 
weight  of  gold  and  filver,  can  never  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  thofe 
metals  uncoined;  becaufc  it  requires  only  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  mint,  and  the  delay  per- 
haps of  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity 
of  uncoined  gold  and  filver  an  equal  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  in  coin.  But,  in  every -country, 
the  greater  part  of  the  current  coin  is  almoft 
always  more  or  lefs  worn,  or  otherwife  degene- 
rated from  its  ftandard.  In  Great  Britain  it 
was,  before  the  late  reformation,  a  good  deal  fo, 
the  gold  being  more  than  two  per  cent,  and  the 
fiiver  more  than  eight  per  cent,  below  its  ftand- 
ard weight.  But  if  forty -four  guineas  and  a 
half,  containing  their  full  ftandard  weight,  a 
pound  weight  of  gold,  could  purchafe  very  little 
more  than  a  pound  weight  of  uncoinfed  gold, 
forty- four  guineas  and  a  half  wanting  a  part  of 
their  weight  could  not  purchafe  a  pound  weighty 

and 
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BOOK  and  fomething  was  to  be  added  in  order  to  make 
up  tHe  deficiency.    The  current   price  of  goI(] 
bullion  at  market,   therefore,    uifteau   of    being 
the   fame  with   the  mint  price,  or  46/.  i^s,6d. 
was  then  about  47/.  14J.  and   fometimes  about 
forty-eight  pounds.     When  the  greater   part  of 
the   coin,  however,  was  in   this  degenerate  con. 
dition,  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  frefn  from 
the  mint,  would  purchafe  no  more  goods  in  the 
market  than  any  other  ordinary  guineas,  becaufc 
when  they  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  merchant, 
being  confounded  with  other  money,  they  could 
not  afterwards    be    diftinguilhed    without    more 
trouble  than    the   difference    was  worth.     Like 
other  guineas    they   were  wprth    no   more  than 
46/.  14  J.  6d.     If  thrown  into  the  melting  |)ot, 
however,    they   produced,    without    any   fenfiblc 
lofs,    a  pound    weight  of  ftandard    gold,  which 
could  be  fold  at  any  time  for  between  47/.  14^, 
and  48/.  either  in  gold  or  filver,    as  fit  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  coin    as  that   which  had   been 
me:-»:d   down.      There    was    an   evident    profit, 
therefore,  in  melting  down   new  coined  money, 
and  it  was  done  fo  inftantaneou Qy,  that  no  pre- 
caution, of  government  could  prevent  it.     The 
operations  of  the  mint  were,  upon   this  account, 
fomewhat  like  the  web  of  Penelope  j  the  work  that 
was  done  in  the  day  was  undone  in  the  night.    The 
mint  was   employed,    not    fo    much  in  making 
dail/  additions  to  the  coin,  as   in  replacing  the 
very  beft  part  of  it  which  was  daily  melted  down. 
Were    the    private    people,    who   carry  their 
gold  and  filver  to  the  mint>   to  pay  themfelves 
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for  the  coinage,   it  would  add   to  the  value  of  c  h  a  p. 
thofc  metals  in  the  fame   manner  as  the  fafhion 
docs  to   that   of  plate.     Coined  gold  and  filver 
would  be  more   valuable    than  uncoined.     The 
feignorage,  if  it   was  not  exorbitant,  would   add 
to  the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the  duty ;  be- 
caufe,   the  government  having  every  where  the 
cxclufive  privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can  come 
to  market   cheaper    than   they  think    proper   to 
afFord   it.     If  the   duty  was    exorbitant  indeed, 
that  is,  if  it  was  very  much  above  the  real  value 
of  the  labour  and  expence  requifite  for  coinage, 
falfe  coiners,    both   at  home   and  abroad,  might 
be  encouraged,    by  the  great  difference   between 
the  value  of  bullion  and  that  of  coin,  to  pour  in 
fo  great  a  quantity  of  counterfeit  money  as  might 
reduce  the  value  of  the  government  money.     In 
France,  however,  though  the  feignorage   is  eight 
per  cent,  no   fcnfible  inconveniency  of  this   kind 
is  found  to  arife  from  it.     The  dangers  to  which 
a  falfe  coiner  is  every  where  expofed,  if  he  lives 
in  the  country  of  which  he  counterfeits  the  coin, 
and  to  which  his   agents    or  correfpondents  arc 
expofed  if  he  lives  in  a  foreign  country,   are   by 
far  too  great  to  be  incurred  for  the  fake  of  a  profit 
of  fix  or  feven  per  cent.  ,    .    u,  ,>  ; 

The  feignorage  in  France  raifes  the  value 
of  the  coin  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  contains.  Thus 
by  the 'cdidt  of  January   1726,  the  *  mint  price 


*  .  \ 


♦  See  Diftionaire  dcs  Monnoies,  torn.  ii.  article  Seig- 
neurage,  p.  489.  par  M.  Abot  de  Bazinghen,  Confeiller- 
Comiifaire  en  la  Cour  den  Monnoies  a  Paru.    . 
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Book  of  fine  gold  of  twenty-four  carats  was  fixed  at 
fevcn  hundred  and  forty  livres  nine  fous  and 
one  denier  one-eleventh,  the  mark  of  eight 
Paris  ounces.  The  gold  coin  of  France,  makinw 
an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of  the  mint,  con- 
tains twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths  of  fine 
gold,  and  two  carats  one- fourth  of  alloy.  The 
mark  of  ftandard  gold,  therefore,  is  worth  no 
more  than  about  fix  hundred  and  feventy-onc 
livres  ten  deniers.  But  in  France  this  mark  of 
ftandard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty  Louis-d'ors 
of  twenty- four  livres  each,  or  into  feven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  livres.  The  coinage,  therefore, 
incrcafcs  the  value  of  a  mark  of  ftandard  gold 
bullion,  by  the  difference  between  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-one  livres  ten  deniers,  and  f^ven 
hundred  and  twenty  livres  j  or  by  forty- eight 
livres  nineteen  fous  and  two  deniers.    .    Y 

A  sEiGNORAGE  will,  in  many  cafes,  take  away 
altogether,  and  will,  in  all  cafeSj  diminifh  the 
profit  of  melting  down  the  new  coin.  This 
profit  always  ariles  from  the  difference  between 
the  quantity  of  bullion  which  the  common  cur- 
rency ought  to  contain,  and  that  which  it 
adlually  does  contain.  If  this  difference  is  lefs 
than  the  feignorage,  there  will  be  lofs  inftead  of 
profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the  feignorage>  there 
will  neither  be  profit  nor  lols.  If  it  is  greater 
than  the  feignorage,  there  will  indeed  be  feme 
profit,  but  lefs  than  if  there  was  no  feignorage. 
If,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin, 
for  example,  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of  five 
per  cent,    upon    the    coinage,   there  would  have 

been 
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been  a  lofs  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  melting  chap. 
down  of  the  gold  coin.  If  the  fcignorage  had  ^'* 
been  two  per  cent,  there  would  have  been  neither 
profit  nor  lofs.  If  the  fcignorage  had  been  one 
per  cent,  there  would  have  been  a  profit,  but  of 
one  per  cent,  only  inftead  of  two  per  cent. 
Wherever  money  is  received  by  tale,  therefore, 
and  not  by  weight,  a  fcignorage  is  the  moft 
clFeftual  preventive  of  the  melting  down  of  the 
coin,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of  its  exporta- 
tion. It  is  the  beft  and  heavictt  pieces  that  arc 
commonly  either  melted  down  or  exported;  be- 
caufe  it  is  upon  fuch  that  the  larged  profits  are 
made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coin- 
age, by  rendering  it  duty-free,  was  firft  ena(fled> 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  a  limited 
time}  and  afterwards  continued,  by  different 
prolongations,  till  1769,  when  it  was  rendered 
perpetual.  The  bank  of  England,  in  order  to 
replenifti  their  coffers  with  money,  are  frequendy 
obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the  mintj  and  it  was 
more  for  their  inteieft,  they  probably  imagined, 
that  the  coinage  Ihould  be  at  the  expence  of  the 
government,  than  at  their  own.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, out  of  complaifancc  to  this  great  com- 
pany that  the  government  agreed  to  render  this 
law  perpetual.  Should  the  cuftom  of  weighing 
gold,  however,  come  to  be  difufed,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency  ^ 
Ihould  the  gold  coin  of  England  come  to  be  re- 
ceived by  tale,  as  it  wa§  before  the  late  re- 
coinage,  this  great  company  may,  perhaps,  find 
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BOOK  that  they  have  upon  this,  as  upon  fome  othfr 
occafions,  miftakcn  their  own  intcrcft  not  a 
little. 

Before    the   late    rccoina^tf,    when   the  gold 
currency  of  England  was  two  per  cent,  below  its 
ftandard   weight,  as  there  was    no    feignorage,  it 
was  two  per  cent,   below  the  value  of  that  quan- 
tity  of  ftandard  gold   bullion    which  it  ought  to 
have    contained.      When    this    great    company, 
therefore,  bought  gold  bullion  in  order  to  have 
it  coined,  they  were   obliged  to    pay   for  it  two 
per  cent,  nnore  than  it  was  worth  after  the  coin- 
age.    But  if  there   had  been  a  feignorage  of  two 
per  cent,  upon   the   coinage,    the  common  gold 
currency,  though  two  per  cent,   below  its  ftand- 
ard   weight,    would    notwithftanding   have    |3ecn 
equal   in   value  to  the  quantity  of  ftandard  gold 
which  it  ought  to  have  contained  j  the  value  of 
the  falhion  compenfating  in  this  cafe  the  dimi- 
nution  of  the  weight.     They  would  indeed  have 
had  the  feignorage  to  pay,  which  being  two  per 
cent,   their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfaftion  would 
have  been  two  per  cent,  exadlly  the  fame,  but  no 
greater  than  it  adually  was.  "-       • 

If  the  feignorage  had  been  five  per  cent,  and 
the  gold  currency  only  two  per  cent,  below  its 
ftandard  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  cafe 
have  gained  three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion  J  but  as  they  would  have  had  a 
feignorage  of  five  per  cent,  to  pay  upon  the 
coinage,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfadlion 
would,  in  the  fame  manner,  have  been  exaftiy 
two  per  cent. 
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If  the  fcignoragc  had  been  only  one  per  cent.  chap. 

andtlic  ^5old  currency  two  per  cent,  below  its 
ftandarJ  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  cafe 
have  loft  only  one  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion )  but  as  they  w(  uld  likewife  have 
had  a  fcignorage  of  one  per  cent,  to  pay,  their 
lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfa<5tion  would  have  been 
cxadly  two  per  cent,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
all  other  cafes. 

If  there  was  a  reafonable  fcignorage,  while  at 
the  fame  time  the  coin  contained  its  full  ftandard 
weight,  as  it  has  done  very  nearly  fince  the  late 
re-toinage,  whatever  the  bank  might  lofe  by  the 
feignorage,  they  would  gain  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion  j  and  whatever  they  might  gain  upon 
the  price  of  the  bullion,  they  would  lole  by  the 
feignorage.  They  would  neither  lofe  nor  gain, 
therefore,  upon  the  whole  tranfadion,  and  they 
would  in  this,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  cafes,  b« 
cxadly  in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  there  was  no 
feignorage. 

When  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  fo  mode- 
rate as  not  to  encourage  finuggling,  the  mer- 
chant who  deals  in  it,  though  he  advances,  does 
not  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  in 
the  price  of  the  commodity.  The  tax  is  finally 
paid  by  the  laft  purchafer  or  confumer.  But 
money  is  a  commodity  with  regard  to  which 
every  man  is  a  merchant.  Nobody  buys  it  but 
in  order  to  fell  it  again;  and  with  regard  to  it 
there  is  in  ordinary  cafes  no  laft  purchafer  or 
confumer.  When  the  tax  upon  coinage,  there- 
fore,  is   fo  moderate  as  not   to  encourage  falfe 
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coining,    though  every  body  advancci  the  Ux, 
nobody  finally  pays  it}  becaufe  every  body  gets 
it  back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 

A  MODERATE  fcignoragc,  therefore,  would  not 
in  any  cafe  augment  the  expence  of  the  bank,  or 
of  any  other  private  perfons  who  carry  their  buU 
lion  to  the  mint  in  order  to  be  coined,  and  the 
want  of  a  moderate  feignorage  does  not  in  any 
cafe  dimini(h  it.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
feignorage,  if  the  currency  contains  its  full 
ilandard  weight,  the  coinage  cods  nothing  to  any 
body,  and  if  it  is  ihort  of  that  weight,  the  coin- 
age  muft  always  coft  the  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  bullion  which  ought  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  that  which  aftually  is  contained  in  it. 

The  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays 
the  expence  of  coinage,  not  only  incurs  feme 
fmall  expence,  but  lofcs  feme  fmall  revenue 
which  it  might  get  by  a  proper  dutyi  and  nei- 
ther  the  bank  nor  any  other  private  perfons  are 
in  the  fmalleft  degree  benefited  by  this  ufclcfs 
piece  of  public  generofity. 

The  directors  of  the  bank,  however,  would 
probably  be  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  impofition 
of  a  feignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a  fp^ula- 
tion  which  promifes  them  no  gain,  but  only  pre* 
tends  to  infure  them  from  any  lofs.  In  the  pre- 
lent  ftate  of  the  gold  coin,  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  received  by  weight,  they  certainly 
would  gain  nothing  by  fuch  a  change.  But  if 
the  cuftom  of  weighing  the  gold  coin  (hould  ever 
go  into  difufe,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  and  if 
the  gold  coin  Ihould  ever  fall  into  the  fame  ftate  of 
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degradation   in  which  it  was  before  the  late  re-  c  H  a  p. 
coinage,    the  gain,  or  more  properly  the  favings 
of  the  bank,    in  confequence  of  the  impofition 
of  a  fcignorage,   would   probably  be  very  con- 
fidcrable.      The   bank    of  England    is   the  only 
company   which  fends    any  confiderable  quantity 
of  bullion  to  the  mint,   and   the   burden  of  the 
annual  coinage  falls  entirely,   or   almoft  entirely, 
upon  it.     If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  repair  the  unavoidable  lolTcs  and  ne- 
ceiTary  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  it  could  fcldom 
exceed  fifty  thoufand  or  at  mod  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds.      But   when  the  coin  is  degraded 
below    its    ftandard  weight,   the    annua'  coinr.^c 
muft,    befides    this,    fill  up   the   large  vacuities 
which  exportation  and  the  melting  pot  are  con- 
tinually   making    in  the    current    coin.     It  »;ij 
upon  this  account  that  during  the  ten  or  twelve 
years  immediately   preceding    the  late    reforma- 
tion  of   the     gold    coin,    the    annual    coinage 
amounted  at  an  average  to  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.      But   if  there 
had  been  a  feignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in 
the  ftatc  in  which  things  then  were,  have  put  an 
eiFe6lual  flop  to  the  bufinefs  both  of  exportation 
and  of  the  melting  pot.     The  bank,  inftead  of 
lofing  every  year  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
upon  the  bullion   which   wis  to  be  coined  into 
more    than    eight    hundred    and    fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  or  incurring  an  annual  lofs  of  more  than 
twenty-one    thoufand    two    hundred    and    fifty 
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BOOK  pounds,    would   not  probably  have  incurred  the 
tenth  part  of  that  lofs. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parramcnt  for  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  the  coinage  is  but  four- 
teen thoufand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  real  ex- 
pence  which  it  cofts  the  government,  or  the  fees 
of  the  officers  of  the  mint,  do  not  upon  ordinary 
occafions,  I  am  affured,  exceed  the  half  of  that 
fum.  The  faving  of  fo  very  fmall  a  fum,  or 
even  the  gaining  of  another  which  could  not 
well  be  much  larger,  are  objedls  too  inconfider- 
able,  it  may  be  thought,  to  deferve  the  ferious 
attention  of  government.  But  the  faving  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  ia 
cafe  of  an  event  which  is  not  improbable,  which 
has  frequently  happened  before,  and  whicl^  is 
very  likely  to  happen  again,  is  furely  an  objetfl 
which  well  deferves  the  ferious  attention  even  of 
fo  great  a  company  as  the  bank  of  England. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reafonings  and  obferva- 
tions  might  perhaps  have  been  more  properly 
placed  in  thofe  chapters  of  the  firft  book  which 
treat  of  the  origin  and  ufe  of  money,  and  of  the 
difference  between  the  real  and  the  nominal 
price  of  commodities.  But  as  the  law  for  the 
encouragement  of  coinage  derives  its  origin 
from  thofe  vulgar  prejudices  which  have  been 
iruroduced  by  the  mercantile  fyftemj  I  judged 
it  more  proper  to  relerve  them  for  this  chapter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of 
that  fyftem  than  a  fort  ot  bounty  upon  the  pro- 
duftion  of  money,  the  very  thing  which,  ic  fup- 
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pofes,  conftitutes  the  wealth  of  every  nation.    It  c  m  a  K 
is  one  of  its  many  admirable  expedients  for  en- 
riching the  country. 
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0/  the  Motives  for  eftahlijhing  new  Colonies.    ; 

rpHE  intereft  which  occafioned  the  firft  (ct- 
^  tlement  of  the  different  European  colonies 
in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  was  not  alto- 
gether fo  plain  and  diftinft  as  that  which  dir 
reded    the    eftabliftiment    of    thofe    of  ancient 

Greece  and  Rome.  ^^   ?..;x-,^M  ;:.  ^i. 

All    the   different  ftates   of    ancient  Greece 
poffeffed,  each  of  them,  but  a  very  fmall  terri- 
tory, and  when  the  people  in  any  one  of  them 
multiplied    beyond     what    that    territory    coqfd 
cafily  maintain,  a  part  of  them  were  fent  in  queft 
of  a  new  habitation  in  fome  remote  and  diftant 
part  of  the  world  j  the  warlike  neighbours  who 
furrounded  them  on  all  fides,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult for  any  of  them  to  enlarge  very  much   its 
territory  at  home.     The  colonies  of  the  Dorians 
reforted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in  the 
times  preceding  the   foundation  of  Rome,  were 
inhabited  by  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations : 

Z4      '    '  thofe 
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B  o  o  K  thofe  of  the  lonians  and  Eolians,  the  two  other 
great  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Afia  Minor  and 
the  idsnds  of  the  Egean  Sea,  of  which  the  inha. 
bicants  feem  at  that  tinne  to  have  been  pretty 
much  in  the  fame  (late  as  thofe  of  Sicily  and 
Italy.  The  mother  city,  though  (he  confidered 
the  colony  as  a  child,  at  all  times  entitled  to 
great  favour  and  afliftance,  and  owing  in  return 
much  gratitude  and  refpedl,  yet  confidered  it  as 
an  emancipated  child,  over  whom  (he  pretended 
to  claim  no  direft  authority  or  jurifdidlion.  The 
colony  fettled  its  own  form  of  government,  cn- 
afted  its  own  laws,  elefted  its  own  magiftrates, 
and  made  peace  or  war  with  its  neighbours  as  an 
independent  (late,  which  had  no  occa(ion  to  wait 
for  the  approbation  or  conient  of  the  mother 
city.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  diftinft 
than  the  intereft  which  diredted  every  fuch  efta- 
blifhment,  .■.■:^:  i 

Rome,  like  mo(t  of  the  other  ancient  repub- 
lics, was  originally  founded  upon  an  Agrarian 
law,  which  divided  the  public  territory  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  among  the  different  citizens  who 
compofed  the  (late.  The  courfe  of  human  af- 
fairs, by  marriage,  by  fuccelTion,  and  by  alien- 
ation, neceffarily  deranged  this  original  divifion, 
and  frequently  threw  the  lands,  which  had  been 
allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  many  different 
families,  into  the  poffeffion  of  a  fingle  perfon. 
To  remedy  this  diforder,  for  fuch  it  was  fup- 
pofcd  to  be,  a  law  was  made,  reftriding  the 
quantity  of  land  which  any  citizen  could  pofTcfs 
to  five  hundred  jugera,  about  three  hundred  and 
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fifty  EngHfli  acres.     This  law,  however,    though  c  M  a  p. 
we  read  of  its  having  been  executed  upon  one  or 
tm  occafions,   was   either  neglected  or  evaded, 
and  the  inequality  of  fortunes  went  on  continu- 
ally increafing.      The  greater   part  of  the  citi- 
zens had  no  land,    and  without  it  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  thofe  times  rendered  it  difficult 
for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his  independency.     In 
the  prefent  times,    though  a  poor  man   has   no 
land  of  his  own,   if  he  has  a  little  (lock,  he  may 
cither  farm  the  lands  of  another,  or  he  may  carry 
on  fome  little  retail   trade;    and   if  he   has    no 
(lock,  he  may  find  employment  either  as  a  coun- 
try labourer,  or  as  an  artificer.     But,  among  the 
ancient  Romans,   the  lands  of  the  rich  were  all 
cultivated    by    flaves,     who   wrought    under    an 
overfeer,    who   was  likewife  a   flave;    fo  that  a 
poor  freeman  had  little    chance  of   being    em- 
ployed either  as  a  farmer  or  as  a  labourer.     All 
trades   and    manufaffcures    too,    even    the    retail 
trade,  were  carried  on   by  the  flaves  of  the  rich 
for  the  benefit  of  their    mafters,    whofc  wealth, 
authority,  and  proteiftion  made  it  difficult  for  a 
poor  freeman  to  maintain  the  competition  againft 
them.      The  citizens,    therefore,    who    had    no 
land,  had  fcarce  any  other  means  of  fubfiftence 
but  the  bounties  of  the  candidates  at  the  annual 
cleftions.     The  tribunes,  when  they  had  a  mind 
to  animate  the  people  againfl  the  rich   and  the 
great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  divifion 
of  lands,    and    reprefented  that  law   which    re- 
ftrifted  this  fort  of  private  property  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  republic.      The  people  be- 
came 
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B  o  p  K  came  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the  rich  and 
the  great,  we  may  believe,  were  perfefbly  deter- 
mined not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs.  To 
faiisfy  them  in  fome  meafure,  therefore,  they 
-frequently  propofed  to  lend  out  a  new  colony. 
But  conquering  Rome  was,  even  upon  fuch  oc- 
caiions,  under  no  necefllty  of  turning  out  her 
ckizens  to  feek  their  fortune,  if  o.ie  may  fay  fo, 
tiirough  the  wide  world,  without  knowing  where 
they  were  to  fettle.  She  afligned  them  lands 
generally  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Italy, 
where,  being  within  the  dominions  of  the  re- 
public, they  could  never  form  any  independent 
ft  ate ;  but  were  at  bell  but  a  fort  of  corporation, 
which,  though  it  had  the  power  of  enadting  bye- 
laws  for  its  own  governnent,  was  at  all  tJn-.cs 
fubjeft  to  the  corredtion,  jurifdidion,  and  le- 
giflative  authority  of  the  mother  city.  The  fend- 
ing  out  a  colony  of  this  kind  not  only  gave 
fome  fatisfaftion  to  the  people,  but  often  efta. 
bliftied  a  fort  of  garrifon  too  in  a  newly  con- 
quered  province,  of  which  the  obedience  might 
otherwife  have  been  doubtful.  A  Roman  colony, 
therefore,  whether  we  confider  the  nature  of  the 
cftablifliment  itfelf,  or  the  motives  for  making 
it,  was  altogether  different  from  a  Greek  one. 
The  words  accordingly,  which  in  the  original 
languages  denote  thofe  different  ellablilliments, 
have  very  different  meanings.  The  Latin  word 
(Colonia)  fignifies  fimply  a  plantation.  The 
Greek  word  («7rojjtt.^),  on  the  contrary,  fignifies  a 
feparation  of  dwelling,  a  departure  from  home, 
a  going  out  of  the   houfe.      But,    though  the 
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Roman  colonies  were  in  many  refpefls  different  chap. 
from  the  Greek  ones,  the  inccreft  which  proinpt- 
ed  to  cftablifh  them  was  equally  plain  and  dif- 
tinft.  Both  inflitutions  derived  their  origin 
cither  from  irrefillible  necefiity,  or  from  clear 
and  evident  utility.  "^'V  '  '    .'  ..  ju-^.  , 

The  eflablifhrnent  of  the  F.uropean  colonies 
in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  arofe  from  no 
neceflity  :  and  though  the  utility  vvhich  has  re- 
luhfd  from  them  has  been  very  great,  it  is  not 
altogether  fo  clear  and  evident.  It  was  not  un- 
dcrftood  at  their  firll  cftablifhment,  and  was  not 
the  motive  either  of  that  eftabliihment  or  of  the 
difcoveries.  which  gave  occafion  to  it;  and  th;, 
nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  that  utility  are  not, 
perhaps,    well  underftood  at  this  day. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  carried  on  a  very  advantageous 
commerce  in  fpiceries,  and  other  E?Jl  India 
goods,  which  they  diftributed  among  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  They  purchafed  them  chiefly 
in  Egypt,  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Mamme'iuks,  the  enemies  of  the  Turks,  of 
'"hom  the  Venetians  were  the  enemies ;  and  this 
union  of  interefr,  aflTifted  by  the  money  of  Venice, 
formed  fuch  a  connection  as  gave  the  Venetians 
almolt  a"  mono[-',,)y  of  the  trade. 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted 
the  avidity  of  the  Portnguele.  They  had  been 
endeavouring,  during  the  courfe  o^  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  find  out  by  fea  a  way  to  the  countries 
from  which  the  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and 
gold  duft  acrofs  the  Dcfart.  They  difcovered 
.  ^'  the 
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BOOK  tht  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  Cape 
'^"  de  Vcrd  iflands,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  that  of 
Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  and, 
finally,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  had  long 
wiihed  to  Ihare  in  the  profitable  traffic  of  the  Ve- 
neti'ins,  and  this  laft  difcovery  opened  to  them  a 
probable  profpeft  of  doing  lb.  Tn  149;,  '^afco 
de  Gama  failed  from  the  port  oi  Lnbon  v/ith  a 
fleet  o(  four  ihips,  and  a  ler  a  navigation  of 
eleven  irsonths,  ai  rived  upon  the  coaft  of  Indoilan, 
and  thus  completed  a  courft^:  of  dilcovei  ies  which 
had  been  purfued  with  great  ftead^nefs,  and  with 
veiy  little  interruption,  for  rurnr  *;  century  to- 
gether. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expedations 
of  Europe  were  in  fufpenfe  about  the  projcdls'  of 
the  Portuguefe,  of  which  the  fuccefs  appeared  yet 
to  be  doubtful,  a  Genoefe  pilot  formed  the  yet 
more  daring  projed  of  failing  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
by  the  Weft.  The  fituation  of  thofe  countries 
was  at  that  time  very  imperfedly  known  in  Eu- 
rope. The  few  European  travellers  who  had 
been  there  had  magnified  the  diftance  j  perhaps 
through  fimplicity  and  ignorance,  what  was  really 
tery^reat,  appearing  almoft  infinite  to  thofe  who 
could  not  meafure  itj  or,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
increafe  fomewhat  more  the  marvellous  of  their 
own  adventures  in  vifiting  regions  fo  immenfely 
remote  from  Europe.  The  longer  the  way  was 
by  the  Eaft,  Columbus  very  juftly  concluded,  the 
Ihorter  it  would  be  by  the  Weft.  He  propofed, 
therefore,  to  tiike  that  way  as  both  the  (horteft 
and  the  fureft,  and  /le  'n,d  the  good  fortune  to 
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convince  Ifabclla  of  Caftilc  of  the  probability  of  c  h  a  p. 
his  projcd.  He  failed  from  the  port  of  Palos  in 
Auguft  1492,  near  five  years  before  the  expe- 
dition of  Vafco  dc  Gama  fet  out  from  Portugal, 
and,  after  a  voyage  of  between  two  and  three 
months,  difcovered  firft  fome  of  the  fmall  Ba- 
hama or  Lucayan  iflands,  and  afterwards  the 
great  ifland  of  St.  Domingo. 

But   the  countries  which  Columbus  difcover- 
ed either   in  this  or  in   any    of  his    fubfequent 
voyages,  had  no  refemblance  to  thofe   which  he 
had  gone  in   queft  of.      Inftead  of  the  wealth, 
cultivation   and   populoufnefs   of  China  and  In- 
doftan,  he  found,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  new  world  which  he  ever  vi- 
fited,   nothing  but  a  country  quite  covered  with 
wood,  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only  by  fome 
tribes  of  naked  and  miferable  favages.     He  was 
not  very  willing,   however,   to  believe  that  they 
were  not  the  fame    with  fome  of  the  countries 
defcribed  by  Marco  Polo,  the  firft  European  who 
had  vifited,  or  at  leaft  had  left  behind  him  any 
defcription  of  China  or  the  Eaft  Indies  j  and   a 
very   flight  refemblance,   fuch  as  that  which  he 
found  between  the  name  of  Cibao,  a  mountain 
in  St.  Domingo,  and   that  of  Cipango,  mention- 
ed by   Marco  Polo,  was   frequently  fufficient  to 
make  him   return  to  this  favourite  prepofieflion, 
though   contrary   to   the   cleareft   evidence.      In 
his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and    Ifabella  he   called 
the  countries  v/hich  he  had  difcovered,  the  Indies. 
He  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  the 
extremity  of  thofe  which  had  been  defcribed  by 
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BOOK  Marco  Polo,  and  that  they  were  not  very  diflant 
from  the  Ganges,  or  from  the  countries  which 
had  been  conquered  by  Alexander.  Even  when 
at  laft  convinced  that  tliey  were  different,  he  ftjU 
flattered  himftlf  that  thole  rich  codntries  were  at 
no  great  dilUnce,  and  in  a  fubfequent  voyage, 
accordingly,  went  in  q.iefl:  of  them  along  the 
coall  of  1  erra  Firma,  and  towards  the  illhmus 
of  Darien.  •  ■    ■   »■ 

In  confequence  of  this  miftake  of  Columbus, 
the  name  of  the  Indies  has  ftuck  to  thofe  unfor- 
tunate countries  ever  fince;  and  when  it  was  at 
laft  clearly  difcovered  that  the  new  were  altoge- 
ther different  from  the  old  Indies,  the  former 
were  called  the  Weft,  in  contradiftindion  to  the 
latter,    \hici?  were  called  the  Eaft  Indies. 

It  va>-  tf  hi'portancc  to  Columbus,  however, 
that  the  cc'jn:'  les  which  he  had  difcovered,  what- 
ever they  were,  fliould  be  reprefented  to  the  court 
of  Spain  as  of  very  great  confequence  j  and,  in 
what  conftitutes  the  real  riches  of  every  country, 
the  animal  and  vegetable  produdlions  of  the  foil, 
there  was  at  that  time  nothing  which  could  well 
juftify  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  rhem. 

The  Cori,  fomething  between  a  rat  and  a  rab- 
bit, and  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Buffon  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the  largeft  vivipa- 
rous quadruped  in  St.  Domingo.  This  fpecies 
feems  never  to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the 
dogs  and  cats  of  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have 
long  ago  almoft  entirely  extirpated  it,  as  well  as 
fome  other  tribes  of  a  ftill  fmalier  fize.  Thefe, 
however,  together  with  a  pretty  large  lizard,  called 
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the  Ivana  or  Iguana,  conftituted  the  principal  part  chap. 
of  the  anioial  food  which  the  land  afforded. 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
from  their  want  of  induftry  not  very  abun- 
dant, was  not  altogether  fo  fcanty.  It  coRfifhed 
in  Indian  corn,  yams,  potatoes,  bananes,  &:c. 
plants  which  were  then  altogether  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  which  have  never  fince  been  very 
much  efteemed  in  it,  or  fuppofed  to  yield  a  fuf- 
tenance  equal  to  what  is  drawn  from  the  com- 
mon forts  of  grain  and  pulfe,  which  have  been 
cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world  time  out  of 
mind. 

The  cotton  plant  indeed  afforded  the  material 
of  a  very  important  manufadurc,  and  was  at  that 
time  to  Europeans  undoubtedly  the  mod  valuable 
of  all  the  vegetable  produdlions  of  thofe  illands. 
But  though  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  muflins  and  other  cotton  goods  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  were  much  efteemed  in  every  part  of  E»u 
rope)  the  cotton  manufadlui'j  itfelf  was  not  cul- 
tivar.ed  in  any  part  of  it.  Even  this  produdion, 
therefore,  could  not  at  that  time  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  Europeans  to  be  of  very  great  confe- 
quence.    *      ■.  •     >  •         '■'■' 

Finding  nothing  either  in  the  animals  or  ve- 
getables of  the  newly  difcovered  countries,  which 
could  juftify  a  very  advantageous  reprefentation 
of  them,  Columbus  :urned  his  view  towaidi 
their  minerr.lsj  and  in  the  richnefs  of  the  pro- 
dudions  of  thio  third  kingdom,  he  flattered  him- 
felf,  he  had  found  a  full  compenfation  for  the 
iD'i,»^^.ficancy  of  tlioJe  of  the   other  two.      The 
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little  bits  of  gold  with  which  the  inhabitants  orna. 
mcnced  their  drefs,  and  which,  he  was  informed, 
they  frequently  found  in  the  rivulets  and  tor- 
rents that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were  fufTi- 
cienc  to  fatisfy  him  that  thofe  mountains  abound. 
c  ^'  rh  the  richeft  gold  mines.  St.  Domingo, 
ihcrcto.-e,  was  rcprefented  as  a  country  abound- 
ing with  gold,  and,  upon  that  account  (accord- 
ing  to  the  prejudices  not  only  of  the  prefent  times, 
but  of  thofe  incs),  an  inexhauftible  fource  of 
real  wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Spain. 
When  Columbus,  upon  his  return  from  his  firft 
voyage,  was  introduced  with  a  fort  of  tri- 
umphal  honours  to  the  fovereigns  of  Caftilc 
and  Arragon,  the  principal  produ£tions  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered  were  carried 
in  folemn  proccflion  before  him.  The  only  va- 
luable part  of  them  confided  in  fome  little  fillets, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornament.-  of  gold,  and  in 
fome  bales  of  cotton.  The  reft  were  mere  .  b- 
jeds  of  vulgar  wonder  and  curiofity ;  fome  recdj 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fome  birds  of  a  very 
beautiful  plumage,  and  fome  ftuffcd  Ikins  of  the 
huge  alligator  and  manati  j  all  of  which  were 
preceded  by  fix  or  feven  of  the  wretched  natives, 
whofe  Angular  colour  and  appearance  added 
greatly  to  the  novelty  of  the  ftiew.  rev 

In  confecj ucr.c^  of  the  reprefentations  of  Co- 
lumbus, the  cor.Licil  of  Caftile  determined  to  take 
pofleflTior  of  countries  of  which  the  inhabitants 
wert  pli  ily  incapable  of  defending  themfelvcs. 
The  p'ous  puipofe  of  converting  them  to  Chrifti- 
anity  f  idlified  the  injuftice  of  the  projeft.  But 
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the  hope  of  finding  trca  ires  of  gold  there,  was  chap 
thf  fole  motive  which  pi  .iipted  to  undertake  iti 
and  to  give  this  motive  the  greater  weight,  it 
was  propofed  by  Columbus  that  the  half  of  all 
the  gold  and  filver  that  (hould  be  found  there 
Ihould  belong  to  the  crown.  This  propofal  was 
approved  of  by  the  council. 

As  long  as  the  whole  Ok  the  greater  part  of 
the  gold,  which  the  firft  adventurers  imported 
into  Europe,  was  got  by  fo  very  cafy  a  method 
as  the  plundering  of  the  defcncelefs  natives,  ic 
was  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  pay  even  this 
heavy  tax.  But  when  the  natives  were  once 
fairly  ftript  of  all  that  they  had,  which,  in  St, 
Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  count'*'.*s  dif- 
covered  by  Columbus,  was  done  completely  in 
fix  or  eight  years,  and  when  in  order  to  find 
more  it  had  become  neceffary  to  dig  for  it  in  the 
mines,  there  was  no  longer  any  pofTibility  of 
pa)ing  this  tax.  The  rigorous  exadion  of  it, 
accordingly,  firft  occafioned,  it  is  faid,  the  total 
abandoning  of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
have  never  been  wrought  fince.  It  was  foon  re- 
duced therefore  to  a  third;  then  to  a  fifth  j  after- 
wards to  a  tenth  -,  and  at  laft  to  a  twentieth  pare 
of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  gold  mines.  The 
tax  upon  filver  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be 
a  fifth  of  the  grofs  produce.  It  was  reduced  to 
a  tenth  only  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century. 
But  the  firft  adventurers  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  interefted  about  filver.  Nothing  lefs 
pre  ious  than  gold  fecmed  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion. 
Vol.  II,  A  a  Alj. 
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All  the  other  cntcrprifes  zC  r!i'»  Spaniards  in 
the  new  world,  rubfequcnt  to  :i  oic  of  Columbus, 
fcem  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  fame  mo- 
tive. It  was  the  I'acrcd  third  of  gold  that  carried 
Oieda,  Nicuefla,  and  Vafco  Nugnes  de  Balboa, 
to  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  that  carried  Cortez  to 
Mexico,  and  Almigro  and  Pizzaro  to  Chili  and 
Peru.  When  thofe  adventurers  arrived  upon 
any  unknown  coad,  their  firft  enquiry  was  al- 
ways if  there  was  any  gold  to  be  found  there; 
and  according  to  the  information  which  they 
received  concerning  this  particular,  they  deter. 
mined  either  to  quit  the  country  or  to  fettle 
in  it.  . 

Of  all  thofe  cxpenfive  and  uncertain  projefl.i, 
however,  which  bring  bankruptcy  upon  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  who  engage  in  them, 
there  is  none  perhaps  more  perfectly  ruinous 
than  the  fearch  after  new  filver  and  gold  mines. 
It  is  perhaps  the  moft  difadvantageous  lottery  in 
the  world,  or  the  one  in  which  the  gain  of  thofe 
who  draw  the  prizes  bears  the  lead  proportion  to 
the  lofs  of  thofe  who  draw  the  blanks:  for 
though  the  prizes  are  few  and  the  blanks  many, 
the  common  price  of  a  ticket  is  the  whole  for- 
tune of  a  very  rich  man.  Projedj?  of  mining, 
inftead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in 
them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock, 
commonly  abforb  both  capital  and  profit.  They 
are  the  projefts,  therefore,  to  which  of  all  others 
a  prudent  law-giver,  who  defired  to  increafe  the 
capital  of  his  nation,  would  lealt  chufc  to  give 
any  extraordinn.ry  encouragement,  or  to  turn  to- 
wards 
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ytmh  them  a  greater  fharc  of  that  capirnl  than  ^  h^a  p. 
irhar  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord. 
Such  in  reality  is  the  abfurd  confidence  which 
almoft  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune, 
that  wherever  there  is  the  leall  probability  of 
fucccfs,  too  great  a  fharc  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to 
them  of  its  own  accord.  *'  '* 

But  though  the  judgment  of  fobcr  reafon  and 
experience  concerning  fuch  projeds  has  always 
been  extremely  unfavourable,  that  of  human 
avidity  has  commonly  been  quite  otherwife. 
The  fame  paflion  which  has  fuggcftcd  to  fo  many 
people  the  abfurd  idea  of  the  philofophcr's  ftonc, 
has  fuggefted  to  others  the  equally  abfurd 
one  of  immcnfc  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filvcr. 
They  did  not  confider  that  the  value  of  thofc 
metals  has,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  arifen  chiefly 
from  their  fcarcity,  and  that  their  fcarcity 
has  arifen  from  the  very  fmall  qunntiiies  of 
them  which  nature  has  any  where  dcpofited  in 
one  place,  from  the  hard  and  intratflable  fub- 
ftanccs  with  which  fhe  has  almoft  every  where 
furrounded  thofe  fmall  quantities,  and  confe- 
quently  from  the  labour  and  expence  which  arc 
every  where  neceflary  in  order  to  penetrate  to 
and  get  at  them.  They  flattered  themfelves 
that  veins  of  thofe  metals  might  in  many  places 
be  found  as  large  and  as  abundant  as  thofe  which 
are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin, 
or  iron.  The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  con- 
cerning the  golden  city  and  country  of  Kldorado, 
may  fatisfy  us,  that  even  wife  men  are  not  al- 
ways exempt  from  fuch  ftrange  delufions.     More 
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BOOK  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  great 
man,  the  Jcfuit  Gumila  w^s  ftill  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and  ex- 
prelTcd  with  great  warnnth,  and  I  dare  to  fay, 
with  great  fincerity,  how  happy  he  (hould  be  to 
carry  the  light  of  the  gofpcl  to  a  people  >vho 
could  fo  well  reward  the  pious  labours  of  their 
mifilonary. 

In  the  countries  firft  difcovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards,  no  gold  or  filver  mines  are  at  prefent 
known  v;hich  are  fuppofed  to  be  worth  the  work- 
ing. The  quantities  ot"  thofe  metals  which  the 
firft  adventurers  arc  faid  to  have  found  there,  had 
probably  been  very  much  magnified,  as  well  as 
the  fertility  of  the  mines  which  were  wrought  im. 
mediately  after  the  firft  difcovery.  What  thofp  ad- 
venturers were  reported  to  have  found,  however, 
waa  fufficient  to  inflame  the  avidity  of  all  their 
countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who  failed  to 
America  expesfled  to  find  an  Eldorado.  Fortune 
too  did  upon  this  what  fhe  has  done  upon  verv 
few  other  occafions.  She  realized  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  extravagant  hopes  of  her  votaries,  and 
in  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  (of  which  the  one  happened  about  thirty, 
the  other  about  forty  years  after  the  firft  expe- 
dition of  Columbus),  (he  prefented  them  with 
fomething  not  very  unlike  that  profufion  of  the 
precious  metals  which  they  fought  for. 

A  PROJECT  of  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
therefore,  gave  occafion  to  the  firft  difcovery  of 
the  Weft.  A  project  of  conqueft  gave  occafion 
to  all  the  eftabli(hments  of  the  Spaniards  in  thofe 
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newly  difcovcred  countries.  The  motive  which  chap. 
excited  them  to  this  conqueft  was  a  projed  of 
gold  and  filver  mines  j  and  a  courfe  of  accidents, 
which  no  human  wifdom  could  forefee,  rendered 
this  projecb  much  more  fuccefsful  than  the  un- 
dertakers had  any  reafonable  gro'jnds  for  cxpeft- 


I'lg- 


The  firft  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  who  attempted  to  make  fettlemrjnts 
in  America,  were  animated  by  the  like  chimeri- 
cal views;  but  they  were  not  equally  fuccefsful. 
^C  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  firft 
fettlement  of  the  Brazils  before  any  filver,  gold, 
or  diamond  mines  were  difcovered  there.  In  the 
Englifti,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danifh  colonies, 
none  have  ever  yet  been  difcovered  j  at  leaft  none 
that  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  worth  the  work- 
ing. The  firft  Englifh  fettlers  in  North  Ame- 
rica, however,  offered  a  fifth  of  all  t!ie  gold  and 
filver  which  Ihould  be  found  there  to  the  king, 
as  a  motive  for  granting  them  their  patents.  In 
the  patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Plymouth  companies,  to  the  council  of 
Plymouth,  Src.  this  fifth  was  accordingly  re- 
ferved  to  the  crown.  To  the  expeftation  of 
finding  gold  and  filver  mines,  thole  firft  fettlers 
too  joined  that  of  difcovering  a  north- weft  paflTage 
tc  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  have  hitherto  been 
difappointed  in  both. 
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Part     Second. 


Caujes  of  the  Prcfperity  of  new  Colonies, 

'T~HE  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes 
pofleiTion,  either  of  a  walle  country  or  of 
one  io  thinly  inhabited,  that  the  natives  eafily 
give  place  to  the  new  fettlers,  advances  more 
rapidly  to  wealth  and  greatnefs  than  any  other 
huaian  fociety. 

The  colonifts  carry  out  with  them  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and  of  other  ufeful  arts, 
fuperior  to  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord 
in  the  courfe  of  many  centuries  among  favage 
and  barbarous  nations.  They  carry  out  with 
them  too  the  habit  of  fubordination,  fome  notion 
of  the  regular  government  which  takes  place  in 
their  own  country,  of  the  fyllem  of  laws  which 
fupports  it,  and  of  a  regular  adminiftration  of 
juftice;  and  they  naturally  eftablifli  fomething 
of  the  fame  kind  in  the  new  fettiement.  But 
among  favage  and  barbarous  nations,  the  natural 
progrd's  of  law  and  government  is  ftill  flower 
than  the  natural  progrefs  of  arts,  after  law  and 
government  have  been  fo  far  eftabliflied,  as  is 
neceHiiry  for  their  protection.  Every  colonift 
gets  more  land  than  he  can  pofljbly  cultivate. 
He  has  no  rent,  and  fcarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No 
landlord  fhares  witli  him  in  its  produce,  and  the 
Ihare  of  the  fovereign  is  commonly  but  a  trifle. 
He  has  every  motive  to  render  as  great  as  pof- 
fibie  a  produce,   which  is  thus  to  be  almoil  en- 
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tircly  his  own.  But  his  land  is  comnnonly  fo  c  h  a  p. 
cxtenfive,  that  with  all  his  own  induftry,  and 
with  all  the  induftry  of  other  people  whom  he 
can  get  to  employ,  he  can  fcldom  make  it  pro- 
duce the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  colled  la- 
bourers from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them 
with  the  moft  liberal  wages.  But  thofe  liberal 
wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of 
land,  foon  make  thofe  labourers  leave  him,  in 
order  to  become  landlords  themfelves,  and  to 
reward,  with  equal  liberality,  other  labourers, 
who  foon  leave  them  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
they  left  their  firft  mafter.  The  liberal  reward 
of  labour  encourages  marriage.  The  children, 
during  the  tender  years  of  infancy,  are  well  fed 
and  properly  taken  care  of,  and  when  they  are 
grown  up,  the  value  of  their  labour  greatly  over- 
pays their  maintenance.  When  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low 
price  of  land,  enable  them  to  eftablifli  them- 
felves in  the  fame  manner  as  their  fathers  did 
before  them. 

In  other  countries  rent  an4  profit  eat  up 
wages,  and  the  two  fuperior  orders  of  people 
opprefs  the  inferior  one.  Biu.  in  new  colonies, 
the  intereft  of  the  two  fuperior  orders  obliges 
them  to  treat  the  inferior  one  with  more  gene- 
rofity  and  humanity ;  at  leafl",  where  that  in*- 
ferior  one  is  not  in  a  ftate  of  flavery.  Waiie 
lands  of  the  greatefl  natural  fertility,  are  to  be 
had  for  a  trifle.  The  increafe  of  revenue  which 
the  proprietor,    who    is  always    the    undertaker, 
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B  oj)  K.  cxpc<5ls  fiom  their  improvement,  conftituces  his 
profit ;  which  in  thefe  circumilances  is  com- 
monly very  great.  But  this  great  profit  cannot 
be  made  without  employing  the  labour  of  other 
'  people  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  landj  and 
the  difproportion  between  the  great  extent  of  the 
land  and  the  fmall  number  of  the  people,  which 
commonly  takes  place  in  new  colonics,  makes 
it  difficult  for  him  to  get  this  labour.  He  does 
not,  therefore,  difpute  about  wages,  but  is 
'Uing  to  employ  labour  at  any  price.  The 
high  wages  of  labour  encourage  population. 
The  cheapnefs  and  plenty  of  good  land  encourage 
improvement,  r.nd  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay 
thofe  high  wages.  In  thofe  wages  confifts  almoft 
the  whole  price  of  the  land  ;  and  though  they  are 
high,  confidered  as  the  wages  of  labour,  they 
are  low,  confidered  as  the  price  of  what  is  fo 
very  valuable.  What  encourages  the  progrefs 
of  population  and  improvement,  encourages  that 
of  real  wealth  and  greatnefs. 

The  progrefs  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colonies  towards  wealth  and  greatnefs,  feems  ac- 
cordingly to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  the 
courfe  of  a  century  or  two,  feveral  of  fhem  ap- 
pear to  have  rivalled,  and  even  to  have  fur- 
pafied,  their  mother  cities.  Syracufe  and  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy 
Ephefus  and  Miletus  in  Lefier  Afia,  appear  by 
all  accounts  to  have  been  at  leafl:  equ  il  to  any  of 
the  cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Though  pofterior 
in  their  efkablifhment,  yet  all  the  arts  of  refine- 
ment,  philofophy,  poetry,   and  eloquence,   feem 
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to  have   been  cultivated   as  early,    and  to  have 
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been  improved  as  highly  in  them,  as  in  any  part 
of  the  mother  country.  The  fchools  of  the  two 
oldefl:  Greek  philofophers,  thofe  of  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  were  eilablilhed,  it  is  remarkable, 
not  in  ancient  Greece,  but  the  one  m  an 
Afiatic,  the  other  in  an  Italian  colony.  All 
thole  colonies  had  eftablifhed  themfclves  in  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  favage  and  barbarous  nations, 
vpho  eafily  gave  place  to  the  new  fettlers.  They 
had  plenty  of  good  land,  and  as  they  were  alto- 
(rethcr  independent  of  the  mother  city,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the 
way  that  they  judged  was  moft  fuitable  to  their 
own  intereft. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no 
means    fo    brilliant.      Some   of    them,     indeed, 
fuch  as  Florence,    have  in  the   courfe  of  many 
ages,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  mother  city,  grown 
up  to  be  confiderable  ftates.     But  the  progrefsof 
no  one  of  them  feems  ever   to  have  been   very 
rapid.      They  were  all  eftablilhed  in   conquered 
provinces,    which  in  moft   cafes  had   been  fully 
inhabited  before.     T'he  quantity  of  land  aifigned 
to  each  coionift    was  feldom    very   confiderable, 
and  as  the  colony  was  not  independent,  they  were 
not  always  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
in  the  way  that  they  judged  was  moft  l'ui:able  to 
iheir  own  intereft. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  F-uropeaa 
colonies  eftabliftied  in  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies  refemble,  and  even  greatly  furpafs,  thofe 
of  ancient   Greece.     In  their  dependency  upon 
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BOOK  the  mother  ftate,  they  refcmblc  thofe  of  ancient 
Rome  r  but  their  great  dillance  from  Kurope  hai 
in  all  of  them  alleviated  more  or  lefs  the  effcfts 
of  this  dependency.  Their  fituation  has  placed 
them  lefs  in  the  view  and  Icfs  in  the  power  of 
their  mother  country.  In  purfuing  their  intereft 
their  own  way,  their  conduit  has,  ,^  jn  many  oc- 
cafions,  been  overlooked,  cit' ^ ;  '  ccaufe  not 
known  or  not  underftood  in  Euiv-jje-,  and  upon 
fome  occafions  it  has  been  fairly  fuffered  and  fub- 
mitted  to,  becaufe  their  diftance  rendered  it  dif. 
ficult  to  reftrain  it.  I>cn  the  violent  and  arbi- 
trary government  of  Spain  has,  upon  many  occa- 
jfions,  been  obliged  to  recall  or  foften  the  orders 
which  had  been  given  for  the  government  of  her 
colonies,  for  fear  of  a  general  infurredion.  Tic 
progrefs  of  all  the  European  colonies  in  wealth, 
population,  and  improvement,  has  accordingly 
been  very  great. 

The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  fhare  of  the  gold 
and  filver,  derived  fome  revenue  from  its  colo' 
nies,  from  the  moment  of  their  firft  eftablifh- 
ment.  It  was  a  revenue  too,  of  a  nature  to 
excite  in  human  avidity  the  mod  extravagant  ex- 
pedations  of  ftill  greater  riches.  The  Spanifli 
colonies,  therefore,  from  the  moment  of  their 
firft  eftablifhment,  attracted  very  much  the  at- 
tention of  their  mother  country ;  while  thofe  of 
the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  long  time 
in  a  great  meafure  negleded.  The  former  did 
not,  perhaps,  thrive  the  better  in  confequence 
of  this  attention  ;  nor  the  latter  the  vvorfe  in  con- 
fequence of  this   negled.     In  proportion   to  the 
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fxtcnt  of  the  counrry  which  they  in  fomc  meafiire  c  ha  r. 
polleis,    the    Sp.uufli    colonies    are  confidtrcd  as 
Ids  populous  and   thriving   than  thole  of  almon: 
anv  other  b.uropean  nation.     The   progrefs  even 
of  the  Spanifh  colonies,    however,  in   population 
and  improvement,  has  certainly  been   very  rapid 
and  very  great.      The   city   of    Lima,    founded 
fince   the   conquefl,  is   reprefented    by  Ulloa,  as 
containing    fifty  thoufand  inhabitants   near   thirty 
years  ago.     Quito,    which  had  been   but   a  mi- 
ferable  hamlet  of  Indians,    is  reprefented  by  the 
fame  author    as   in   his   time    equally  populous. 
Gemelli  Carreri,  a  pretended  traveller,  it  is  faid, 
indeed,    but    who   feems    every    where   to   have 
written  upon  extreme    good   information,    repre- 
fents  the  city  of  Mexico  as  containing  a  hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants  j    a   number  which,  in  fpite 
of  all  the   exaggerations  of  the  Spanifli  writers, 
is,  probably,   more  than   five  times  greater  than 
what  it   contained  in  the   time    of  Montezuma. 
Thefe  numbers  exceed  greatly  thofe  of  Bofton, 
New  York,    and  Philadelphia,   the   three  greatcll 
cities  of  the  Englifli   colonies.     Before  the  con- 
quell  of  the  Spaniards  there  weie  no   cattle  fit 
for  draught   either    in    Mexico   or   Peru.      The 
lama   was    their   only    bead   of  burden,    and   its 
ftrength  feems  to  have  been  a  good   deal  inferior 
to  that  of  a  common  afs.     The  plough  v^as  un- 
known  among  them.      They    were    ignorant  of 
the  ufe  of  iron.      They  had   no  coined   money, 
nor  any  eftablidied  inftrument  of  commerce   of 
any  kind.     Their  commerce  was  carried   on   by 
barter.     A  fort  of  wooden  fpade  was  tlieir  prin- 
cipal 
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BOOK  cipal  inftruinent  of  agriculture.  Sharp  ftones 
fervcd  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  with ; 
fifh  bones  and  tlie  hard  finews  of  certain  animals 
ferved  them  for  needles  to  few  with ;  and  thcfe 
fcem  to  have  been  their  principal  inllruments  of 
trade.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  it  feems  impof, 
fible,  that  cither  of  thofc  empires  could  have  been 
fo  much  improved  or  fo  well  cultivated  as  at 
preftn  J  when  they  are  plentifully  furnifhed  with 
ail  forts  of  European  cattle,  and  when  the  ufe 
of  iron,  of  the  plough,  and  of  many  of  the  arts 
of  Europe,  has  been  introduced  among  them. 
But  the  populoufncfs  of  every  country  mud  be 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  improvement 
and  cultivation.  In  fpite  of  the  cruel  deftrudion 
of  the  natives  which  followed  the  conqueft,  tiicfe 
two  great  empires  are,  probably,  more  popu- 
lous now  than  they  ever  were  before;  and  die 
people  are  furely  very  different  j  for  we  muft 
acknowledge,  I  apprehend,  that  the  Spanifti 
Creoles  are  in  many  refpedts  fuperior  to  the 
ancient  Indians. 

After  the  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
of  the  Portugueze  in  Brazil  is  the  oldeft  of  any 
European  nation  in  America.  But  as  for  a  long 
time  after  the  firft  difcovery,  neither  gold  nor 
filver  mines  were  found  in  it,  and  as  it  afforded, 
upon  that  account,  little  or  no  revenue  to  the 
crown,  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  great  meafwre 
neglected  J  and  during  this  ftate  of  negledl,  it 
grew  up  to  be  a  great  an^  powerful  colony. 
While  Portugal  was  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,   Brazil  was   attacked  by  the  Dutch,  who 
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got  poflcflion  of  fcven  of  the  fourteen  provinces  c  h  a  h. 
into  which  it  is  divided.     '1  key  expected  foon  to 
conquer    the    other    fever,    when    Portugal    re- 
covered its  independency  by  the  cUvation  of  the 
family  of  Bragr..za  to  the  throne.     TLj  Dutch 
then,    as    cnciiv...s     to    the    Spaniards,    became 
friends '■o  the  Poiiugueze,  who  were  likewife  the 
enemies  of  the  Spaniards.      They  agreed,  there- 
fore,   to  leave   that    part  of  Brazil,    which  they 
had  not   conquered^    to   the  king   of  Portugal, 
who  agreed  to  leave  that  pari   which  they  had 
conquered  to  them,  as  a  matter  not  worth  dif- 
putinp-  about  with   fuch   good  allies.      But  the 
L'-'iich   government    foon    b.^gan   to  opprefs  the 
Pjrtugueze  colonifts,    who,   inftead    of  amufing 
thernfelves    with  complaints,    took    arms  againft 
rheir  new  mafters,  and  by  their  own  valour  and 
refolution,     with    the    connivance,    indeed,    buc 
without   any   avowed   afiiflance  from  the  mother 
country,  drove  them  out  of  Brazil.     The  Dutch 
therefore,  finding  it  impolTiblG  to  keep  any  pare 
of  the   country    to   themfelves,    were    contented 
that  it  Ihould  be  entirely  rcit^red  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,     In  tliis  colony  '■bee   are   faid   to    be 
more   than  fix    hundred   thoufand   people,  either 
Portugueze     or     defcendcd      from     Portugucze, 
Creoles,    mulattoes,    and  a    mixed    race    between 
Portugueze  and   Brazilians.      No  one  colony   in 
America  is  fuppofed  to  concuiii  fo  great  a  number 
of  people  of  European  extraftion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fiftecnrh,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fixtecnth  century,  Spain 
?ind  Portugal  were  the  two  great  naval  powers 
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BOOK  upon  the  cxcan :  for  though  the  cocr.M  ;;\'!e  of 
Venice  extended  to  every  part  of  Eu.ipc,  Jtj 
fleets  had  fcarcc  ever  failed  beyond  the  Mcdj, 
tcrranean.  The  Spaniard-;  in  virtue  of  the  firft 
difcovery,  claimed  all  /l  r.crica  as  their  own- 
and  though  they  could  not  hinder  fo  great  a 
naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  fettling  in 
Brazil,  fuch  was,  at  that  time,  the  terror  of  their 
name,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  were  afraid  to  eftablifli  themfclves  In 
any  other  part  of  that  great  continent,  l.^; 
French,  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  Florida,  were 
all  murdered  by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  declen- 
fion  of  the  naval  power  of  this  latter  nation,  It 
confequcnce  of  the  defeat,  or  milcarriagc  of, 
what  they  called,  their  Invincible  Armada,  which 
happened  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, put  it  out  of  tneir  pow.^r  to  obilrucl  any 
longer  the  fettlements  of  the  other  European 
nations.  In  the  courfe  of  the  feventeenth  ccn- 
tury,  therefore,  the  Englilh,  French,  Dutch, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  nations  who 
had  any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to  make 
fome  fettlements  in  the  new  world. 

The  Swedes  eftablifned  themfelves  in  New 
Jerfeyj  and  the  number  of  Swedilh  families  (till 
to  be  found  there,  fufficlently  demonilrates,  that 
this  colony  was  very  likely  to  profper,  had  it 
been  protefled  by  the  mother  country.  But 
being  negledled  by  Sweden,  it  was  foon  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York, 
which  again,    in   1674,  fell  under  the  dominion 
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The  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Thomis  and  Santa 
Cruz  are  the  only  countries  in  the  r,cw  world 
that  iiavc  ever  been  pofleflTed  by  the  Danes. 
Theft*  little  fettlcmenls  too  were  under  the  go- 
verninent  of  an  exclufivc  company,  which  Had 
the  lole  right,  both  of  purchafing  the  furplu* 
produce  of  the  colonics,  and  of  fupplying  tliein 
with  fuch  goods  of  othn-  co  mtries  as  they 
wanted,  and  which,  thercfr 
chafes  and  fales,  had  not  o 
prefling  them,  but  the  grc;. 
fo.  The  government  of  an 
of  merchants  is, 
vernments   for 
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perhaps,  the  worft    of  all  go* 
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not,  however,  able  to  (lop  altogctht-r  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  thefe  colonics,  though  it  rendered  it 
more  flow  and  languid.  The  late  king  of  Den- 
mark  diflblved  this  company,  and  fincq  that 
time  the  prOiperity  of  thefc  colonies  has  been 
very  greaf. 

The  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Wefl:,  as  well 
as  thofe  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  were  originally  put 
under  the  government  of  an  exclufive  company. 
The  progrefs  of  fome  of  them,  therefore,  though 
it  has  been  confiderable,  in  comparifon  with  than 
of  almoft  any  country  that  has  been  long  peopled 
and  cftabliflied,  has  been  languid  and  flow  in 
comparifon  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  new 
colonies.  The  colony  of  Surinam,  though  very 
confiderable,  is  ftill  inferior  to  the  greater  pare 
of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  other  European  na- 
tions. The  colony  of  Nova  Bt-lgia,  now  divided 
into  the  two  provinces  of  New  York  and  Ne^t 
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o  o  K  Jerfcjr,  would  probably  have  foon  become  con- 
(iderable  too,  even  though  it  had  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  Dutch.  The  plmty 
and  cheapnefs  of  good  land  are  fuch  powerful 
caufes  of  profperity,  that  the  very  worft  govern- 
ment is  fcarce  capable  of  checking  altogether  the 
efficacy  of  their  operation.  The  great  diftance 
too  from  the  mother  country  would  enable  the 
colonifls  to  evade  more  or  lefs,  by  fmuggling, 
the monopoly  which  the -company  enjoyed  againft 
them.  At  p.efcnt  the  company  allows  all  Dutch 
ihips  to  trade  to  Surinam  upon  paying  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  thdr  cargo  for 
a  licence  9  and  only  relerves  to  itfclf  exclufively 
the  direft  trade  from  Africa  to  America,  which 
confifts  almofl  entirely  in  the  flave  trade.  This 
relaxation  in  the  exclufive  privileges  of  the  com- 
pany, is  probably  the  principal  caufe  of  that 
degree  of  profperity  which  that  colony  at  prefent 
enjoys.  Cura^oa  and  Euftatia,"the  two  princi- 
pal  iflands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  free 
ports  open  to  the  fhips  of  all  nations  j  and  this 
freedom,  in  the  midft  of  better  colonies  whofe 
ports  arc  open  to  thofe  of  one  nation  only,  has 
been  the  great  caufe  of  the  profperity  of  thofc 
two  barren  iflands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  lafb  century,  and  fonie 
part  of  the  prefent,  under  the  government  of  an 
exclufive  company.  Under  fo  unfavourable  an 
adminiftration  its  progrefs  was  necelTarily  very 
0OW  in  comparifon  with  that  of  other  new  colo- 
nies i  but  it  became  much  more  rapid  when  this 
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company  was  difTolved  after  the  fall 
is  called  the  MilfilCppi  fcheine.  When  the  Eng- 
liih  goc  polTeilJon  of  this  country,  they  found  in 
it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  which 
father  Charlevoix  had  afligned  to  it  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  before.  That  jefuit  had 
travelled  over  the  whole  country,  and  had  no 
inclination  to  reprefent  it  as  lefs  conliderable  than 
it  really  was* 

The  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  pirates  and  free  hooters,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  neither  required  the  protection,  nor 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  prance;  and 
when  that  race  of  banditti  became  fo  far  citizens 
as  to  acknowledge  this  authority,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  neceflfary  to  excrcifc  it  with  very  great 
gentlenefs.  During  this  period  the  population 
and  improvement  of  this  colony  increafed  very 
fall.  Even  the  oppreflion  of  the  exclufive  com- 
pany, to  which  it  was  for  fome  time  fubjedled, 
with  all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though 
it  no  doubt  retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  (lop 
its  progrefs  altogether.  The  courfe  of  its  pro- 
fperity  returned  as  foon  as  it  was  relieved  from 
that  oppreflion.  It  is  now  the  mod  important 
of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
its  produce  is  faid  to  be  greater  tiian  that  of  all 
the  Englifh  fugar  colonies  put  together.  The 
other  fugar  colonies  of  France  arc  in  general  all 
very  thriving. 

Box  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  pro- 
grefs has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  in  North  America.  ,^ 
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Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  feem  to  be  the 
two  great  caufcs  of  the  profperity  of  all  new 
colonies.         ^  ^     ^-.^ 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  Englilh  colo- 
nies of  North  America,  though,  no  doubt,  very 
abundantly  provided,  are,  however,  inferior  to 
thofc  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze,  and  not 
fuperior  to  fome  of  thofc  pofTefTed  by  the  French 
before  the  late  war.  But  the  political  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  Englifh  colonies  have  been  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
this  land,  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  three 
nations. 

First,  the  cngrofTing  of  uncultivated  land, 
though  it  has  by  no  means  been  prevented  alto- 
gether, has  been  more  reftrained  in  the  Englifh 
colonies  than  in  any  other.  The  colony  law 
which  impofes  upon  every  proprietor  the  obliga- 
tion of  improving  and  cultivating,  within  a  li. 
mited  time,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands, 
and  which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  declares  thofe  ne- 
gleded    lands    grantable  >iny  other   perfon; 

thoJgh  it  has  not,    perhap,    been  very  ftridtly 
executed,  has,  however,  had  fome  efFcdl. 

Secondly,  in  Pennfylvania  there  is  no  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  lands,  like  moveables, 
are  divided  ecually  among  all  the  children 
of  the  family.  In  three  of  the  provinces  of 
New  England  the  oldefl  has  only  a  double 
Ihare,  as  in  the  Mofaical  law.  Though  in 
thofe  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  land  fhould  fometimes  be  engrofled  by  a 
9  particular 
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particular  individual,  it  is  likely,  in  the  courfc  ^  ^^  **• 
of  a  generation  or  two,  to  be  fufiicicntly  divided 
again.  In  the  other  Englilh  colonies,  indeed, 
the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  as  in  the 
law  of  England.  But  in  all  the  £ngli(h  colonies 
the  tenure  of  the  lands,  which  are  all  held  by 
free  focage,  facilitates  alienation,  and  the  grantee 
of  any  extenfive  trafb  of  land,  generally  finds  it 
for  his  intereft  to  alienate,  as  faft  as  he  can,  the 
greater  part  of  it,  referving  only  a  fnifvU  quit- 
rent.  In  the  Spanifh  and  Portugueze  colonies, 
what  is  called  the  right  of  Majorazzo*  takes 
place  in  the  fuccelTion  of  all  thofe  great  eftates  to 
which  any  title  of  honour  is  annexed.  Such 
eftates  go  all  to  one  perfon,  and  are  in  efFed  en- 
tailed and  unalienable.  The  French  colonies^ 
indeed,  are  fubjeft  to  the  cuftom  of  Paris,  which* 
in  the  inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favour- 
able to  the  younger  children  than  the  law  of 
England.  But,  in  the  French  colonies,  if  any 
part  of  an  eftatf,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of 
chivalry  and  homage,  is  alienated,  it  is,  for  a  li- 
mited time,  fubjeft  to  the  right  of  redemption, 
either  by  the  heir  of  the  fuperior  or  by  the  heir 
of  the  family ;  and  all  the  largefl:  eftates  of  the 
country  are  held  by  fuch  noble  tenures,  which 
neceffarily  embarrafs  alienation.  But,  in  a  new 
colony,  a  great  uncultivated  cftate  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  fpeedily  divided  by  alienation  than 
by  fucceffion.  The  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of 
good  land,  it  has  already  been  obfervcd,  are  the 
principal  caufcs  of  the  rapid  profperity  of  new 
.   *  Jus  Majorattts. 
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•  ^^  ^  colonies.  The  engrofllng  of  land,  in  effcft,  de. 
ftroys  this  plenty  and  cheapnefs.  '  The  engrofTing 
of  uncultivated  land,  befides,  is  the  greateft  ob- 
llru^lion  to  its  improvement.  But  the  labour 
that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and  culci. 
vation  of  land  affords  the  greated  and  mod  valu- 
able produce  to  the  fociety.  The  produce  of  la- 
bour)  in  this  ca(e,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages, 
and  the  profit  of  the  (lock  which  employs  it,  but 
the  rent  of  the  land  too  upon  which  it  is  em* 
ployed.  The  labour  of  the  Englifli  colonics, 
therefore,  being  more  employed  in  the  improve- 
Tnent  and  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely  to  afford 
a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the 
engrofTing  of  land,  is  more  or  lefs  diverted  to- 
wards other  employments.  "  ^  \  ; 
Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  Englifh  colonifts 
is  not  only  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more 
valuable  produce,  but,  in  confequence  of  the 
moderation  of  their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of 
this  produce  belongs  to  thcmfelves,  which  they 
may  Hore  up  and  employ  in  putting  into  mo- 
tion a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  labour.  The 
Englifh  colonifts  have  never  yet  contributed  any 
thing  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother  coun- 
try,  or  towards  the  fupport  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment. They  themfclves,  on  the  contrary,  have 
hitherto  been  defended  almoft  entirely  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  mother  country.  But  the  ex- 
pence  of  fleets  and  armies  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion greater  than  the  neccfTary  cxpence  of  civil 
government.  The  cxpence  of  their  own  civil 
I                                         government 
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government  has  always  been  very  moderate.    It  chap* 
has  generally   been  confined  to  what  was  necef-  4 
fary  for  paying  competent  faUries  to  the  gover- 
nor, to  the  judges,  and  to  fome  other  officers  of 
police,    and  for   maintaining  a  few  of  the   mod 
ufcful  public  works.     The  expencc  of  the  civil 
fftablifhment  of  Maflfachufett's  Bay,    before  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  ufed 
to  be  but  about  18,000/.  a  year.     That  of  New 
Hamplhire    and    Rhode   Ifland     3,500/.    each. 
That  of   Connedticut    4,000/.      That   of  New 
York  and  Pennfylvania  4,500/.  each.     That  of 
New  Jerfey  1,200/.     That  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  8,000/.  each.     The  civil  eftabliftiments 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are  partly  fupported 
by  an  annual  grant  of  parliament.     But  Nova 
Scotia  pays,  befides,  about  7,000/.  a  year  towards 
tjie  public  expences  of  thp  colony;  and  Georgia 
about  2,500/.  a  year.      All  the  different  civil 
eftabliftiments  in  North  America,    in  fliort,   ex- 
clufive  of  thof?  of  Maryland  and   North  Caro- 
lina, of  which   no  e^a6t  account  has  been  got» 
did  not,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
difturbances,  coft  the  inhabitants  above  64,700/. 
a  year;    an  ever-memorable    example   at    how 
fmall  an  expence  three  millions  of  people  may 
not  only  be  governed,  but  well  governed.    Xhe 
moft   important  part  of  the  expence  of  govern- 
ment,   indeed,    that  of  defence  and    prote(^ion, 
has  conft:antly  fallen  upon   the  mother  country. 
The  ceremonial  too  of  the  civil  government   iil 
the  colonies,   upon  the  reception  of  a  new  go- 
vernor, upon  the  opening  of  a  new  aflemWyj  &:c. 
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BOOK  though    fufficiently  decent,   is  not  accompanied 
'^*    I  wkh  any  expcnfivc  pomp  or  parade.     Their  ec. 
dcfiafticai  governmtni  is  conduced  upon  a  plan 
equally    frugal.      Tithes    are    unknown    among 
them }  and  their  clergy,  who  are  far  from  being 
numerous,   arc    maintained  either   by    moderate 
ftipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
ipecyple..     The  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  on 
the  contrary,  derives  fome  fupport  from  the  taxes 
levied  upon  their  colonies.     France,  indeed,  has 
never  drawn  any  confiderable  revenue  from  its 
colonies,   the   taxes  which  it  levies   upon    them 
being    generally  fpent  among   them.      But   the 
colony  government  of  all  thcfe  three  nations  is 
conduced  upon  a  much  more  expenfive  plan,  and 
is  accompanied  with  a  much  more  expenfive  cere- 
monial.    The  fums  fpent  upon  the  reception  of  a 
new   viceroy   of  Peru,   for  example,    have    fre- 
quently  been  enormous.      Such  ceremonials  arc 
not  only   real    taxes   paid   by  the  rich  colonifts 
upon  thofe  particular  occafions,  but  they  ferve  to 
introduce  among  them  the  habit  of  vanity  ana 
cxpence  upon  all  other  occafions.     They  are  not 
only  very  grievous   occafional    taxes,    but  they 
contribute    to  cflablifh    perpetual    taxes    of  the 
fame  kind  ftill  more  grievous ;  the  ruinous  taxes 
of  private  luxury  and  extravagance.     In  the  co- 
lonies of  all  thofe  three  nations  too,  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  government  is  extremely  oppreflive.     Tithes 
take  place  in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the 
*iitmoft  rigour  in    thofe   of  Spain  and   Portugal. 
All  of  them  befide*  are  opprefled  with  a  nume. 
rous  race  of  mendicant  friars,    whofe  beggary 
.  •     '  being 
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being  not  only  licenfed,  but  confecrftted  by  reli-  chap. 
gion>  is  a  mod  grievous  ux  upon  the  poor  ^"' 
people,  who  are  moft  carefully  taught  that  it  is 
a  duty  to  giye,  and  a  very  great  fin  to  refufe 
them  their  charity.  Over  and  above  all  this, 
the  clergy  are,  in  all  of  them,  the  greateft  en- 
grolTers  of  land. 

Fourthly,    in  the  difpbfal  of  their  furplus 
produce,  or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their  own 
confumption,    the  Englifh    colonies    have  been 
more  favoured,  and  have  been  allowed  a  more 
exienfive  market,  than  thofe  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation.      Every  European  nation  has  en« 
deavoured  more  or  lefs  to  monopolize  to  itfelf 
the  commerce  of  its  colonies,  and,  upon  that  ac- 
count,   has  prohibited  the  (hips  of  foreign  na- 
tions frQm  trading  to  them,  and  has  prohibited 
them  from  importing  European  goods  from  any 
foreign  nation.      But  the  manner  in  which  this 
monopoly  has  been  exercii]ed  in  di^erent  nations 
has  been  very  different. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonics  to  an  exclufive  company, 
of  whom  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  buy  all 
fuch  European  goods  as  they  wanted,  and  tp 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  fell  the  whole  of 
their  own  furplus  produce.  It  was  the  intereft 
of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  fell  the 
former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as  cheap  as 
poffible,  but  to  buy  no  more  of  the  latter,  even 
at  this  low  price,  than  what  they  could  difpofe  of 
for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe.  It  was  their 
intereit  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cafes  the  va- 
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■  ^ly^  luc  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  colony,  but  in 
many  cafes  to  difcourage  and  keep  down  the  na- 
tural increafe  of  its  quantity.  Of  all  the  expe- 
dients chat  can  well  be  contrived  to  flunt  t!ie 
natural  growth  of  a  new  colony,  that  of  an  cx- 
clufive  coaipany  is  undoubtedly  the  mod  cf- 
feftual.  This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of 
Holland,  though  their  company,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  century,  has  given  up  in  many  rc- 
fpe(fts  the  exertion  of  their  exclufive  privilege. 
This  too  was  the  policy  of  Denmark  till  the 
reign  of  the  late  king.  It  has  occafionally  been 
the  policy  of  France,  and  of  late,  fince  1755, 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  other  nations, 
on  account  of  its  abfurdity,  it  has  become  the 
policy  of  Portugal  with  regard  at  leaft  to  twQ  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Fernambuco 
and  Marannon.  vkj.-i.  \ivr        ?*.   m<  ti  r<  i 

Other  nations,  without  eftablidiing  an  exclu- 
five company,  have  confined  the  whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  a  particular  port  of 
the  mother  country,  from  whence  no  fhip  was 
allowed  to  fail,  but  either  in  a  fleet  and  at  a  par- 
ticular feafon,  or,  if  (ingle,  in  confeqiience  of  a 
particular  licence,  which  in  mod  cafes  was  very 
well  paid  for.  This  policy  opened,  indeed,  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the  natives  of  the 
mother  country,  provided  they  traded  from  the 
proper  p(  rt,  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  in  the 
proper  veflels.  But  as  all  the  different  mer- 
chants, who  joined  their  flocks  in  order  to  fit 
out  thofe  licenfed  vefTels,  would  find  it  for  their 
intereft  to  aft  in  concert,  the  trade  which  was 
.  carried 
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tarried  on  in  this  manner  would  necelTarily  be  c  »  ^  p. 
condu«^cd  very  nearly  upon  the  fame  principles 
}s  that  of  an  exclufive  company.  The  profit  of 
thofe  merchants  would  be  almoft  equally  exorbi« 
tanc  and  opprcfllve.  The  colonies  would  be  ill 
fupplied,  and  would  be  obliged  both  to  buy  very  • 
dear,  and  to  fell  very  cheap.  This,  however, 
till  within  thefe  few  years,  had  always  been  the 
policy  of  Spain,  and  the  price  of  all  European 
goods,  accordingly,  is  faid  to  have  been  enor- 
mous in  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies.  At  Quito, 
we  are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron  fold  for 
about  four  and  fix- pence,  and  a  pound  of  fteel 
for  about  fix  and  nine- pence  fterling.  But  it  is 
chiefly  in  order  to  purchafe  European  goods, 
that  the  colonies  part  with  their  own  produce. 
The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the 
Icfs  they  really  get  for  the  other,  and  the  dear^ 
nefs  of  the  one  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  cheap, 
ncfs  of  the  other.  The  policy  of  Portugal  is  in 
this  refpeft  the  fame  as  the  ancient  policy  of 
Spain,  with  regard  to  all  its  colonies,  excepc 
Fernambuco  and  Marannon,  and  with  regard  to 
thefe  it  has  lately  adopted  a  ftill  worfe. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colo^ 
nies  free  to  all  their  fubjeds,  who  may  carry  it  or> 
from  all  the  different  ports  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  who  have  occafion  for  no  other  licence 
than  the  common  dispatches  of  the  cuftumhoufe. 
In  this  cafe  the  number  and  difperfed  ficuation 
of  the  different  traders  renders  it  impoflible  for 
them  to  enter  into  any  general  combination,  and 
their   competition    is   fufRcient    to  hinder  them 

fronts 
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BOOK  from  making  very  fxorbicant  profics.  Under  fo 
liberal  a  policy  the  colonies  are  enabled  both  to 
fell  their  own  produce  and  to  buy  the  goods  of 
Europe  at  a  reafonable  price.  But  fince  the 
diiTolution  of  the  Plymouth  company,  when  our 
colonies  were  but  in  their  infancy,  this  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  England.  It  has  generally 
too  been  that  of  France,  and  has  been  uniformly 
fo  flnce  the  diiTolution  of  what,  in  E  '.gland,  is 
commonly  called  their  MiflTifllppi  company.  The 
profits  of  thr  trade,  therefore,  which  France  and 
England  carry  on  with  their  colonies,  chough  no 
doubt  fomewhat  higher  dian  if  the  competition 
was  free  to  all  other  nations,  are,  however,  by  no 
means  exorbitant;  and  the  price  of  European 
goods  accordingly  is  not  extravagandy  high  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  colonies  of  either  of  thole 
nations.      "•'  ■■*   i^\''>.\  jv.^-  y-  -,■    ■ 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  furplus  pro. 
ducjc  too,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain  com. 
modities  that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are 
confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother  country. 
Thefe  commodities  having  been  enumerated  in 
the  a£b  of  navigation  and  in  fome  other  fubfe. 
quent  a6ls,  have  upon  that  account  been  called 
enumerated  commodities.  The  reft  are  called  non- 
enumerated  i  and  may  be  exported  diredily  to 
other  countries,  provided  it  is  in  Britifh  or  Plant- 
ation fhips,  of  which  the  owners  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Britifh  fubjeds. 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are 
fome  of  the  mod:  important  productions  of  Ame- 
rica 
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|jia  tnd   the  Weft    Indies;    grain  of  all  forts,  chap. 
lumber,  fait  provifions,  fifh,  fugar,  and  rum. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  Brft  and  principal  ob- 
j(^  of  the  culture  of  all  new  colonies.  By  al- 
lowing them  a  very  extcnfivc  market  for  it,  the 
law  encourages  them  to  extend  this  culture  much 
beyond  the  confumpcion  of  a  thinly  inhabited 
country,  and  thus  to  provide  beforehand  an  ample 
fubfiftence  for  a  continually  increafing  popu- 
lation. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where 
timber  confcquently  is  of  little  or  no  value,  the 
expence  of  clearing  the  ground  is  the  principal 
obftade  to  improvement.  By  allowing  the  co- 
lonies a  very  extenfive  market  for  their  lumber, 
the  law  endeavours  to  facilitate  improvement  by 
raifing  the  price  of  a  commodity  which  would 
othcrwife  be  of  little  value,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  make  fomc  profit  of  what  would  other- 
wife  be   mere  expence. 

In  a  country  neither  half- peopled  nor  half- 
cultivated,  cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond  the 
confumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  often 
upon  that  account  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it 
is  neceflary,  it  has  already  been  (hewn,  that  the 
price  of  cattle  fhould  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  that  of  corn  before  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  any  country  can  be  improved.  By  al- 
lowing to  American  cattle,  in  all  (hapes,  dead 
and  alive,  a  very  extenfive  market,  the  law  en- 
deavours to  raife  the  value  of  a  commodity  of 
which  the  high  price  is  To  very  effential  to  im- 
provement.     The  good  cfFeds  of  this  liberty, 
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BOOK  however,   muft  be  fomewhat  diminilhcd  by  the  I 
4th  of  George  III.  c.  15.  which  puts  hides  and 
fkins   among  the  enumerated  commodities,   and 
thereby  tends   to  reduce  the  value  of  American 
paccle. 

-/  To  increafc  the  (hipping  and  naval  power  of  I 
Great  Britain,  by  the  extcnfion  of  the  fifticries  of  | 
our  colonies,  is  an  objedk  which  the  legiflaturc 
feems  to  have  had  almolt  conftantly  in  view. 
Thofe  filheries,  upon  this  account,  have  had  all 
jhp  encouragement  which  freedom  can  give 
;hem,  and  they  have  flourilhed  accordingly. 
The  New  England  fifliery  in  particular  was,  be- 
fore the  late  difturbances,  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  The  whale, 
ifilhery,  which,  notwithftanding  an  extravagant 
bounty,  is  in  Great  Britain  carried  on  to  fo  rutle 
purpofe,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  people 
(which  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant) 
the  whole  produce  does  not  much  exceed  the 
value  of  the  bounties  which  are  annually  paid  for 
it,  is  in  New  England  carried  on  without  any 
bounty  to  a  very  great  extent.  Fifli  is  one  of 
the  principal  articles  with  which  the  North 
Americans  trade  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commo- 
dity which  could  be  exported  only  to  Great  Bri- 
tain.  But  in  1731,  upon  a  reprefcntation  of  the 
fugar- planters,  its  exportation  was  permitted  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  r^ftriftions,  how- 
ever,  with  which  this  liberty  was  granted,  joined 
to  the  high  price  of  fugar  in  Grrcat  Britain,  have 
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I  rendered  it,  in  a  great  mcafurc,  incfFedual.  chap. 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  ftill  continue  to 
]jc  almoft  the  fole  market  for  all  the  fugar  pro- 
Iduced  in  the  BritiHi  plantations.  Their  con- 
fumption  increafes  fo  faft,  that,  though  in  confe- 
(jucncc  of  the  increafing  improvement  of  Jamaica, 
as  well  as  of  the  Ceded  Iflands,  the  importation  of 
fugar  has  increafcd  very  greatly  within  thefe 
twenty  years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries 
is  faid  to  be  not  much  greater  than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade 
which  the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  from  which  they  bring  back  negroe  flaves 
in  return. 

If  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America  in 
grain  of  all  forts,  in  fait  provifions,  and  in  filh, 
had  been  put  into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby 
forced  into  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would 
have  interfered  too  much  with  the  produce  of  the 
induftry  of  our  own  people.  It  was  probably 
not  fo  much  from  any  regard  to  the  intereft  of 
America,  as  from  a  jcaloufy  of  this  interference, 
that  thofe  important  commodities  have  not  only 
been  kept  out  of  the  enumeration,  but  that  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  grain,  ex- 
cept rice,  and  of  all  fait  provifions,  has,  in  the  or- 
dinary ftate  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

The  non-enumerated  commodities  could  ori- 
ginally be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Lumber  and  rice,  having  been  once  put  into  the 
enumeration,  when  they  were  afterwards  taken 
out  of  it,  were  confined,  as  to  the  European 
market^  to  the  countries  that  lie  fouth  of  Cape 
-  Finifterre. 
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B  o^o  K  Finiftcrrc.  By  the  6th  of  George  III.  c.  52.  ad 
non-enumerated  commodities  were  fubjefted  tc 
the  like  rcftriftion.  The  parts  of  Europe  which  lie! 
fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre,  are  not  manufafturinel 
countries,  and  we  were  lefs  jealous  of  the  colony  I 
Ihips  carrying  home  from  them  any  manufadturcs 
which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  forts: 
fird;,  fuch  as  are  either  the  peculiar  produce  ofl 
America,  or   as   cannot   be  produced,  or  at  leaft 
are  not  produced,    in   the   mother  country.    Ofl 
this  kind  are,    melafles,   coffee,  cocao-nuts,  to- 
bacco,   pimento,    ginger,    whale-fins,    raw    filk, 
cotton -wool,    beaver,  and  other  peltry  of  Ame- 
rica,    indigo,    fuftic,    and    other    dying    woods: 
fecondly,  fuch  as  are  not  the  peculiar  produce  of  I 
America,  but  which  are  and  may  be  produted  in 
the  mother  country,  though  not  in  fuch  quan- 
ties  as  to  fupply  the  greater  part  of  her  demand, 
which  is  principally  fupplicd  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.    Of  this  kind  are   all   naval  (lores,  mafts, 
yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  (kins,  pot 
and   pearl    alhes.     The    largeft   importation   of 
commodities  of  the  firft  kind  could  not  difcouragc 
the  growth  or  interfere  with  the  fale  of  any  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.     By  con- 
fining them  to  the  home  market,  our  merchants, 
it  was  expefted,  would  not  only  be  enabled  to 
buy  them  cheaper  in  the   Plantations,   and  con- 
fequently   to  fell  them   with    a   better   profit  at 
home,  but  to  eftablifh   between   the   Plantations 
and  foreign   countries  an  advantageous   carrying 
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tride,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  neceflarily  to  c  h  a  p. 
be  the  ointer  or  emporium,  as  the  European 
country  into  >  ch  thofe  commodities  were  flrft 
(0  be  imporre^:.  The  importation  of  commo- 
dities of  the  fecond  kind  might  be  fo  managed 
too,  it  was  fuppofed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with 
the  fale  of  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  which  were 
produced  at  home,  but  with  that  of  thofe  which 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries;  becau(e« 
by  means  of  proper  duties,  they  might  be  ren» 
dcrcd  always  fomewhat  dearer  than  the  former, 
and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  latter. 
By  confining  fuch  commodities  to  the  home 
market,  therefore,  it  was  propofed  to  difcourage 
the  produce,  not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  fome 
foreign  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade 
was  believed  to  be  unfavourable  to  Great  Bri> 


I  J) 


tain.     ■   -    .       ^^i   "    s 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from   the  co- 
lonies, to  any  other  country  but  Great  Britain, 
mads,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine, naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of 
timber  in  the  colonies,  and  confequently  to  in- 
creafe  the  expence  of  clearing  their  lands,    the 
principal  obftacle  to  their   improvement.      But 
about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,   in 
1703,  the    pitch    and  tar  company  of  Sweden 
endeavoured  to  raife  the  price  of  their  commodi- 
ties to  Great  Britain,    by  prohibiting  their  ex- 
portation,   except   in  their  own   fhips,    at   their 
own  price,  and  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  thought 
proper.      In    order    to  counteradl   this    notable 
piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and  to  render  herfeif 
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B  o  d  ic  as  much  as  pofTible  independent,   not    only  of  I 
Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other  northern  powers 
Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  naval  ftores  from  America,   and  the  efFcft 
of  thisi)0unty  was  to  raife  the  price  of  timber  in 
America,    much  more  than   the  confinement  to 
the  home  marlcet  could  lower   itj  and  as  both 
regulations  were  enacted  at  the  fame  time,  their 
joint  efFcdl  was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  dif, 
courage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 
,    Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put 
among    the    enumerated    commodities,    yet   as 
when  imported  from  America,  they  are  exempted 
from  confiderable  duties  to  which  they  are  Tub- 
jed  when  imported  from  any  other  country,  the 
one   part  of  the  regulation  contributes  more  to 
encourage  the  eredion   of  furnaces   in   Anierica, 
than  the  other  to  difcouragc  it.      There  is  no 
manufa(Sture  which  occafions  fo  great  a  confump. 
tion  of  wood  as  a  furnace,   or  which  can  contri. 
bute  fo  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country  over* 
grown  with  it.     *        ;  .:,  i     %:    ;  i^ji^::  t  -      *. 

The  tendency  of  fome  of  thefc  regulations  to 
raife  the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and  there- 
by to  facilitate  the  clearing  of  the  land,  was 
neither,  perhaps,  intended  nor  underflood  by 
the  legiQature.  Though  their  beneficial  effefts, 
however,  have  been  in  this  refpedb  accidental, 
they  have  not  upon  that  account  been  lefs  real. 

The  mpft  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted 
between  the  Britifh  colonies  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and  in  the 
non-enumerated  commodities.     Thofe  colonies  arc 
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now  become  (b  populous  and  thriving,  thit  each  chap. 
of  them  finds  in  fome  of  the  others  a  great  and 
extenfive  market  for  every  part  of  its  produce. 
All  of  them  taken  together,  they  make  a  great 
internal  market  for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  England,  howeveri  towards 
the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been  confined  chieBy 
to  what  concerns  the  market  for  their  produce, 
either  in  its  rude  (late,  or  in  what  may  be  called 
the  very  firft  (lage  of  manufafture.  The  more 
advanced  or  more  refined  manufactures  even  of 
the  colony  produce,  the  merchants  and  manu- 
fafturers  of  Great  Britain  chufe  to  referve  to 
themfelves,  and  have  prevailed  upon  the  Icgifla- 
ture  to  prevent  their  eftablifliment  in  the  colo< 
nies,  fometimes  by  high  duties,  and  fometimes  by 
abfolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example,  Mulkovado  fugars  from 
the  Britifh  plantations,  pay  upon  importation 
only  6s,  4^.  the  hundred  weight;  white  fugars 
pay  1 1,  IS.  id.',  and  refined,  either  double  or 
iingle,  in  loaves  4/.  is,  5^. -A*  When  thofe 
high  duties  were  impofed.  Great  Britain  was 
the  fole,  and  (he  ftill  continues  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal market  to  which  the  fugars  of  the  Britilh 
colonies  could  be  exported.  They  amounted, 
therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  firft  of  claying 
or  refining  fugar  for  any  foreign  market,  and 
at  prefent  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  market, 
which  takes  ofi^,  perhaps,  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  produce.  The  manufacture  of  clay- 
ing or  refining  fugar  accordingly,  though  'v  has 
ik)uri(hed  in  all  the  fugar  colonies  of  France,  has 
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BOOK  been  little  cultivated  in  any  of  thofe  of  England; 
except  for  the  market  of  the  colonies  themfdves. 
While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
there  was  a  refinery  of  fugar,  by  claying  at 
lead,  upon  almoft  every  plantation.  Since  it  fell 
into  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  alnnoft  all  nvorks  of 
this  kind  have  been  given  up,  and  there  are  at 
prcfent>  Odtober  i773>  I  am  aiTured,  not  above 
two  or  three  remaining  in  the  ifland.  At  pre- 
fcnr,  however,  by  an  indulgence  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  clayed  or  refined  fugar,  •  if  reduced  from 
loaves  into  powder,  is  commonly  imported  as 
Mulkovado.  ■■■    -iiUi^J   %^..':^.i,-^.c-f\,.i^'v.n,^..ii^. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America 
the  manufadlures  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  by  ex- 
empting them  from  duties  to  which  the  like 
commodities  are  fubje£t  when  imported  from  any 
other  country,  fhe  impofes  an  abfolute  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  erection  of  fteel  furnaces  and  flit- 
mills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations.  She 
will  not  fufFer  her  colonifts  to  work  in  thofe  more 
refined  manufaftures  even  for  their  own  con- 
fumption;  but  infills  upon  their  purchafing  of 
her  merchants  and  manufa<5turers  all  goods  of 
this  kind  which  they  have  occafion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage 
by  land  upon  horfeback  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  of 
wools  and  woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of 
America  j  a  regulation  which  efFcflually  prevents 
the  eftabiilhment  of  any  manufacture  of  fuch 
commodities  for  diftant  fale,  and  confines  iKe 
induftry  of  her  colonifts  in  this  way  to  fuch 
;.     •  7  -   -  *       coarfc 
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coirfc  and  houfchold  manufaaurcs,  as  a  private  chap. 
family  commonly  makes  for  its  own  ufc,  or  for 
that  of  fomc  of  its  neighbours  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince.   'J'Cili^  :V<JV  nc^Wi  W  .i^.'^<7K^;   ^i    /uw    ^'ot* 
To   prohibit  a  great   people,    however,   from 
making  all  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  their 
own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  (lock  and 
induftry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  mod  advan- 
tageous to  themfelves,  is  a  manifeft  violation  of 
the  moft  facrcd    rights   of    mankind.      Unjuft, 
however,  as  fuch  prohibitions  may  be,  they  have 
not  hitherto  been   very  hurtful   to  the  colonies. 
Land  is  ftill  fo  cheap,  and,  confequently,  labour 
fo  dear  among  them,  that  they  can  import  from 
the  mother  country  almoft  all  the  more  refined 
or  more   advanced    manufadtures    cheaper    than 
they  could  make  them  for  themfelves.      Though 
they  had   not,    therefore,    been   prohibited   from 
eftablilhing  fuch  manufactures,  yet  in  their  prefcnt 
(late  of  improvement,  a  regard  to  their  own  in- 
tereft  would,  probably,  have  prevented  them  from 
doing  fo.     In  their  prefent  ftate  of  improvement, 
thofe    prohibitions,    perhaps,    without    cramping 
their  induftry,  o^  reftraining  it  from  any  employ- 
ment to  which  it  would    have  gone   of  its  own 
accord,    are   only  impertinent   badges   of  flavery 
impofed  upon  them,  without  any  fufficient  rca- 
fon,  by  the  groundlefs  jealoufy  of  the  merchants 
and  manufafturers  of  the  mother  country.     In  a 
more  advanced  ftate  they  might  be  really  oppref- 
five  and  infuppor  table.  '  '        *    •    ':v   -vf-       •- 
Great  Britain  too,  as  Ihe  confines  to  her  own 
market  fgme  of  the  moft  important  produdions 
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'  °v°  ^  °^  ^^  coloniei,  (o  in  compenfation  flic  gives  to 
fonne  of  them  an  advantage  in  that  marlcetj 
fometimes  by  impofing  higher  duties  upon  the 
like  productions  when  imported  from  other  coun* 
triesj  and  fomietimes  by  giving  bounties  upon 
their  importation  from  the  colonies.  In  the  firft 
vrxy  flie  gives  an  advantage  in  the  home  market 
to  the  rugar>  tobacco,  and  iron  of  her  own  co* 
Ionics,  and  in  the  fecond  to  their  raw  filk,  to 
their  hemp  and  flax,  to  their  indigo,  to  their 
naval- (lores,  and  to  their  building- timber.  This 
fecond  way  of  encouraging  the  colony  produce 
by  bounties  upon  importation,  is,  fo  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  flrft  is  not.  Portugal  does  not  con- 
tent herfelf  with  impofing  higher  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  tobacco  from  any  other 
country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  fevereft  pe- 
nalties.    .       -"\  '..\:     ,,  .  >,    \      ;',  '•:/'•■;   "" 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Europe,  England  has  likewife  dealt  more  libe- 
rally  with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almoft  always  the 
halfj  generally  a  larger  portion,  and  fometimes 
the  whok  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  their  exportation  to  any  foreign  country, 
No  independent  foreign  country,  it  was  eafy  to 
forefec,  would  receive  them  if  they  came  to  it 
loaded  with  the  heavy  duties  to  which  almoft  all 
foreign  goods  are  fubjedled  on  their  importation 
into  Great  Britain.  Uplefs,  therefore,  fomc 
part  of  thofe  duties  was  drawn  back  upon  ex- 
K-.-      roit:  .:..  '-  ■     '        portation, 
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pt ruction,  there  was  an  end  of  the  carrying  trade  i  c  h  a  p. 
a  trade    fo  much    favoured    by    the  nnercantile 
fyltcm.  ^       ^ 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  in- 
dependent foreign  countries ;  and  Great  Britain 
having  affumed  to  herfelf  the  exclufive  right  of 
fupplying  them  with  all  goods  from  Europe, 
might  have  forced  them  (in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  countries  have  done  their  colonies)  to  re- 
ceive fuch  goods  loaded  with  all  the  fame  du« 
tics  which  they  paid  in  the  mother  country. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  till  1763,  the  fame  draw- 
backs were  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies  as 
to  any  independent  foreign  country.  In  1763, 
indeed,  by  the  4th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  this 
indulgence  was  a  good  deal  abated,  and  it 
was  cnadled,  "  That  no  part  of  the  duty  called 
«  the  old  fubfidy  (hould  be  drawn  back  for  any 
«  goods  of  the  growth,  produdlion,  or  manu- 
"  &dlure  of  Europe  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  which 
"  (hould  be  exported  from  this  kingdom  to  any 
«  Britilh  colony  or  plantation  in  America; 
«  wines,  white  callicoes  and  muflins  excepted." 
Before  this  law,  many  different  forts  of  foreign 
goods  might  have  been  bought  cheaper  in  the 
plantations  than  in  the  mother  country  j  and 
ibme  may  ftill. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  colony  trade,  the  merchants  who 
carry  it  on,  it  muft  be  obferved,  have  been  the 
principal  advjfers.    We  muft  not  wonder,  there^- 
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BOOK  fore,  if,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  their  In- 
tereft  has  been  more  confidered  than  either  that 
of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother  country. 
In  their  exclufive  privilege  of  fupplying  the  colo- 
nies with  ail  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from 
Europe,  and  of  purchafmg  all  fuch  parts  of  their 
furplus  produce  as  could  not  interfere  with  any 
of  the  trades  which  they  themfelves  carried  on  at 
home,  the  interefl:  of  the  colonics  was  facrificed 
to  the  intereft  of  thofe  merchants.  In  allowing 
the  fame  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of 
the  greater  part  of  Eluropean  and  Eaft  India 
goods  to  the  colonies,  as  upon  their  re-export- 
ation to  any  independent  country,  the  intereft 
of  the  mother  country  was  facrificed  to  it,  even 
according  to  the  mercantile  ideas  of  that  inte- 
reft. It  was  for  the  intereft  of  the  merchants 
10  pay  as  little  as  poflible  for  the  foreign  goods 
which  they  fent  to  the  colonies,  and,  confe- 
quently,  to  get  back  as  much  as  poflible  of  the 
duties  which  they  advanced  upon  their  importa- 
tion into  Great  Britain.  They  might  thereby 
be  enabled  to  fell  in  the  colonies,  either  the  fame 
quantity  of  goods'  with  a  greater  profit,  or  a 
greater  quantity  with  the  fame  profit,  and,  con- 
fequently,  to  gain  fomething  either  in  the  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  was,  likewife,  for  the  in- 
tereft of  the  colonies  to  get  all  fuch  goods  as 
cheap  and  in  as  great  abundance  as  poflible. 
But  this  might  not  always  be  for  the  intereft  of 
the  mother  country.  She  might  frequently 
fuffer  both  in  her  revenue,  by  giving  back  a 
fc  .   .   .'  great 
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great  part  of  the  duties  whicli  had  been  paid  upon  c  ha  p. 
the  importation  of  fuch  goods ;  and  in  her  ma- 
nufaftures,  by  being  undcrfolJ  in  the  colony  mar- 
ker, in  confequencc  of  the  eafy  ternris  upon  whic'i 
foreign  manufadures  could  be  carried  thither  by 
nicans  of  thofe  drawbacks.  The  progrefs  of  the 
linen  manufadture  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  com- 
monly faid,  has  been  a  good  deal  retarded  by  the 
drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  German 
linen  to  the  American  colonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Grc;it  Britain  with 
regard  to  the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been 
dictated  by  the  fame  mercantile  fpirit  as  that  of 
other  nations,  it  has,  however,  upon  the  wholf, 
been  lefs  illiberal  and  oppreflivc  than  that  of  any 
of  them. 

In  every  thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the 
liberty  of  the  E'.nglifh  colonifts  to  manage  their 
own  affairs    their   own  way    is  complete.     It  is 
in  every   refpe(ft   equal   to   that  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at    home,    and  is   fecured  in  the   fame 
manner,  by  an  afTembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people,  who  claim  the  fole  right  of  impofing 
taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  colony  government. 
The   authority   of  this   affembly   over-awes    the 
executive   power,   and   neither   the   meaneft  nor 
the  moft  obnoxious  colonift,  as  long  as  he  obeys 
the  law,  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  refent- 
ment,  either  of  the   governor,   or  of  any  other 
civil  or  military  officer   in  the   province.      The 
colony    aflemblies,    though,    like    the    houfe   of 
commons  in  England,  they  are  not  always  a  very 
equal  reprcfentation  of  the  people,  yet  they  ap* 
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■  *^j^  ^  proach  more  nearly  to  that  charafker  *  and  as  the 
executive    power    either   has  not  the    means  to 
corrupt   them,   or,    on   account   of  the  fupport 
which  it  receives   from   the   mother  country,   U 
not  under  the  ncccflTity  of  doing  fo,  they  arc  per- 
haps in  general   more  influenced  by  the  inclina* 
tions  of  their  condituents.     The  councils,  which, 
in    the    colony    legiflatures,    correfpond    to   the 
houfe  of  lords  in  Great  Britain,    are   not  com- 
pofcd  of  an  hereditary  nobility.    In  fome  of  the 
colonics,  as  in  three  of  the  governments  of  Nr , 
England,    thofe   councils   arc   not  appointed    ^ 
the   king,    but  chofen   by  the  rcprefentati     t  of 
the   people.     In  none  of  the  Englilh  coiwiiies  is 
tlierc  any  hereditary  nobility.      In  all  of  them, 
indeed,   as   in  all  other  free  countries,    the  de- 
J'cendant  of  an  old  colony   family   is    more   re- 
i'pedted  than  an  upftart  of  equal   merit  and  for* 
tune :  but  he  is  only  more  refpedled,  and  he  has 
no  privileges  by  which  he  can  be  troublefome  to 
his   neighbours.     Before   the   commencement   of 
the   prci'ent  difturbances,    the    colony   aflemblies 
had  not  only  the   legidative,    but  a  part  of  the 
executive  power.      In    Connedlicut    and    Rhode 
Ifland,  they  elcdled  the  governor.     In  the  other 
colonies  they  appointed  the  revenue  officers  who 
Colle6led    the  taxes  impofcd   by   thofe  refpedlive 
aflemblies,   to  whom  thofe  officers    were  imme- 
diately   rcf^; onfible.      The:,?    i         ore    f     Jity, 
therefore,     among    the    Lngiilh    colonifts     than 
among   the  inhabitants   of  the   mother   country. 
Their   manners   are  more  republican,   and   their 
gQvernnfieots,  ;hofe   of  chree  of  the  provinces  of 
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Vcw  England  in  particular,  have  hitherto  been  c  h  ^a  p. 

more  republican  too.  ^..^     -'    , 

Tub  abfolute  governments  of  Spain,    Portu- 
gal, and  France,  on  the  conttary,   take  place  in 
their    colonies  j    and    the    difcrctionary    powers 
which  fuch  governmcni     connniuiily   delegate    to 
jll  their  inferior  officers  are,  on  account  of  the 
great    diftance,     naturally    cxcrcifed    there    with 
more  than  ordinary  violence.     Under  all   abfo- 
;  tc   governments   there   is  more  liberty   in    the 
,|   J   than  in   any    other   part   of  the  country. 
The  fovereign  himfelf   can    never    have    either 
intcreft  or   inclination    to  |)ervert  the    order   of 
juftice,   or  to  opprefs    the  great    body    of   the 
people.      In   the  capital  his  prefence   over-awcs 
more  or  lefs  all  his  inferior  officers,   who  in  th  : 
remoter  provinces,   from  whence  the  complaints 
of  the  people  are  lefs  likely  to  reach   him,   can  . 
cxcrcife  their  tyranny  with  much    more    fafety. 
But  the  European  colonies  in  America  are  more 
remote  than   the  moft  diftant  provinces  of   the 
greateft   empires   which    had    ever    been   known 
before.     The  government  of  the  Englifh  colonies 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  which,  fince   the   world 
began,  could   give   perfeft   fecurity  to  the   inha- 
bitants of  fo  very  diftant  a  province.     The  ad- 
miniftration   of   the    French    colonies,    however, 
})as  always   been   conduced   with   more    gentle- 
nefs  and  moderation  than  that  of  the  Spanifh  and 
Portuguefe,     This  fuperiority  of  condudl  is  fuit- 
able  both  to  the  charadler  of  the  French  nation, 
and  to  what  forms  the  chara6ter  of  'every  nation, 
the  nature  of  their  government,  which,  though 
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BOOK  arbitrary  and  violent  in  companTon  with  that  of 
Grat  Britain,  is  legal  and  free  in  comparifon 
with  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal.       "^   f  .     • 

It  is  in  the  progrefs  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  however,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the 
F.nglifh  policy  chiefly  appears.  The  progrefs  of 
the  fugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  at  leaft 
equal,  perhaps  fnperior,  to  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  of  England  j  and  yet  the  fuff3r 
colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free  governnn.ent 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  takes 
place  in  her  colonies  of  North  America.  But 
the  fugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  difcouraged, 
like  thofe  of  England,  from  refining  their  own 
fugar;  and,  what  is  of  ftill  greater  importance, 
the  genius  of  their  government  naturally  in.ro. 
duces  a  better  management  of  their  negro  flaves. 

In  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the 
fugar- cane  is  carried  on  by  negro  flaves.  The 
conftitution  of  thofe  who  have  been  born  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  Europe,  could  not,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  fupport  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground 
under  the  burning  fun  of  the  Weft  Indies  j  and 
the  culture  of  the  fugar-cane,  as  it  is  managed 
at  prefent,  is  all  hand  labour,  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  drill  plough  might  be  in- 
troduced into  it  with  great  advantage.  But,  as 
the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  the  cultivation  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattle,  depend  very 
much  upon  the  good  management  of  thofe  cat- 
tle ;  fo  the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  that  which  is 
carried  on  by  flaves,  mud  depend  equally  upon 
the  good  management  of  thofe  flaves  i  and  in  the 
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management  of  their    flavcs    the    French  chap. 
planters,    1  think  it  is  generally  allowed,  arc  fu- 
pcrior  to  the  Englilh.      The  law,    fo  far  as   it 
gives  fome  weak  proteflion  to   the  flave  againft 
the  violence  of  his  mafter,    is  likely  to  be   better 
executed  in  a  colony   where  the   government  is 
in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,   than  in  one  where 
it  is  altogether  free.     In  every  country  where  the 
unfortunate    law    of  flavery    is    eftablifhcd,    the 
magidrate,    when    he  prote£ts  the    flave,     inter- 
meddles in  fome  meafure  in  the  management  of 
the  private  property   of  the  mafter  j   and,   in   a 
free  country,  where  the   matter  is  perhaps  either 
a  member  of  the  colony  aflembly,  or  an  eleftor 
of  fuch  a  member,  he  dare  not  do  this  but  with 
the  greateft  caution   and   circumfpedtion.      The 
refpedt  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  mafter, 
renders  it  more  difficult  for   him   to   protefb  the 
flave.      But  in  a  country  where  the  governnnent 
is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  ufual 
for    the   magiftrate  to   intermeddle   even    in   the 
management   of  the    private    property    of  indi- 
viduals,   and  to  fend  them,    perhaps,  a  lettre  dc 
cachet  if  they  do  not  manage  it  accortling  to  his 
liking,    it  is  much  eafier  for   him  to   give  fome 
protection  to  the  fl:ivej    and   common    humanity 
naturally  difpofes  him  to  do  fo.     The  protedion 
of  the   magiftrate    renders    the    flave   lefs    con- 
temptible   in  the    eyes    of    his    mafter,    who    is 
thereby  induced  to  confider   him   with  more  re- 
gard,   and   to  treat   him    with    more   gentlenefs. 
Gentle   ufage   renders  the  flave    not   only   more 
faithful,    but    more    intelligent,     and    therefore, 
»  upon 
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BOOK  upon  a  double  account,  nnorc  ufcfiil.  He  ap* 
proaches  more  to  the  condition  of  a  free  fervant, 
and  may  poflcfs  fome  degree  of  integrity  and 
attachment  to  his  matter's  intereft,  virtues  which 
frequently  belong  to  free  fervants,  but  which 
never  can  belong  to  a  flave,  who  is  treated  as 
flaves  commonly  are  in  countries  where  the  mailer 
is  perfeflly  free  and  fecure. 

That  the  condition  of  a  flave  is  better  under 
an  arbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is,  I 
believe,  fupported  by  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  In  the  Roman  hiftory,  the  firft  time 
we  read  of  the  magiftrate  interpofing  to  proteft 
the  flave  from  the  violence  of  his  mafter,  is 
under  the  emperors.  When  Vedius  PoUio,  in 
the  prefence  of  Auguftus,  ordered  one  of  his 
flaves,  who  had  committed  a  flight  fault,  to  be 
cut  into  pieces,  and  thrown  into  his  filh-pond  in 
order  to  feed  his  fiflies,  the  emperor  commanded 
him,  with  indignation,  to  emancipate  imme- 
diately, not  only  that  flave,  but  all  the  others 
that  belonged  to  him.  Under  the  republic  no 
magiftrate  could  have  had  authority  enough  to 
protect  the  flave,  much  lefs  to  punifli  the  mafter. 
The  ftock,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  has 
improved  the  fugar  colonies  of  France,  par- 
ticularly the  great  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  has 
been  raifed  almoft  entirely  from  the  gradual  im- 
provement  and  cultivation  of  thofe  colonies.  It 
has  been  almoft  altogether  the  produce  of  the 
Toil  and  of  the  induftry  of  the  colonifts,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  that  pro- 
duce gradually    accumulated   by    good    manage- 
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jnent,  and  employed  in  raifing  a  dill  greater 
produce.  But  the  (lock  which  has  improved  and 
cultivated  the  fugar  colonies  of  England  has,  a 
great  part  of  it,  been  fent  out  from  England, 
and  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  the  pro- 
duce of  the  foil  and  induftry  of  the  colonics. 
The  profperity  of  the  Englilh  fugar  colonies  has 
been,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  great 
riches  of  England,  of  which  a  part  has  over- 
flowed, if  one  may  fay  fo,  upon  thofe  colonies. 
But  the  profperity  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  France 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  conduct  of 
the  colonifts,  which  muft  therefore  have  had 
fome  fuperiority  over  that  of  the  Englifli;  and 
this  fuperiority  has  been  remarked  in  nothing 
fo  much  as  in  the  good  management  of  their 
flaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the 
policy  of  the  different  European  nations  with 
regard  to  their  colonies.  ^ 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very 
litde  to  boaft  of,  either  in  the  original  eftablifli- 
ment,  or,  fo  far  as  concerns  their  internal  go- 
vernment, in  the  fubfequent  profperity  of  the 
colonies  of  America.  >  ;  ' 

Folly  and  injuftice  feem  to  have  been  t!ie 
principles  which  prefided  over  and  direded  the 
firft  projedl  of  eftablifliing  thofe  colonies;  the 
folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and  filver  mines,  and 
the  injuftice  of  coveting  the  poITefnon  of  a  coun- 
try whofe  harmlefs  natives,  far  from  having  ever 
injured  the  people  of  Europe,  had  received  the 
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firft  adventurers  with  every  mark  of  kindnefs  and" 
hoi'pitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  feme 
of  the  later  eftablifhmenrs,  joined,  to  the  chi- 
merical projeft  of  finding  gold  and  filver  mines, 
other  motives  more  reafonable  and  more  laud- 
able; but  even  thefe  motives  do  very  little 
honour  to  the  policy   of  Europe. 

The    Englifh    puritans,    reftrained    at    home, 
fled    for    freedom   to    America,    and   eftablifhed 
there   the  four  governments  of   New    England. 
The    Englifh     catholics,      treated     with    much 
greater   injuftice,    eftablilhed    that   of  Maryland; 
the  Quakers,  that  of  Pennfylvania.     The  Portu- 
guefe  Jews,  perfecuced    by  the  inquifition,  ftript 
of  their  fortunes,  and  banifhed  to   Brazil,  intro- 
duced,   by   their  example,    fome  fort   of   order 
and   indullry  among  the   tranfported    felons  and 
ftrumpets,    by  whom  that  colony  was  originally 
peopled,    and   taught  them  the    culture   of  the 
fugar-cane.      Upon  all  thefe   different  occafions 
it  was,  not  the  wifdom  and  policy,    but  the  dif- 
order  and  injuftice  of  the  European  governments, 
which  peopled  and  cultivated  America. 

In  efFedluating  fome  of  the  moll  important  of 
thefe  cftabliftiments,  the  different  governments 
of  Europe  had  as  little  merit  as  in  proje<fling 
them.  The  conqueft  of  Mexico  was  the  projeft, 
not  of  the  council  of  Spain,  but  of  a  governor 
of  Cuba ;  and  it  was  effeftuated  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  bold  adventurer  to  whom  it  was  entrufted, 
ia  fpite  of  every  thing  which  that  governor,  who 
•  •*  foon 
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foon  repented  of  having  trufted  fuch  a  pcrfon,  chap. 
could  do  to  thwart  it.  The  conquerors  of  Chili  ^ "" 
and  Peru,  and  of  almoft  all  the  other  Spanifli 
latlements  upon  the  continent  of  America,  car- 
ried out  with  them  no  other  public  encourage- 
ment, but  a  general  permiffion  to  make  fettle- 
ments  and  conquefts  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  Thofe  adventures  were  all  at  the  private 
rilk  and  expcnce  of  the  adventurers.  The  go- 
vernment of  Spain  contributed  fcarce  any  thing 
to  any  of  them.  That  of  England  contributed 
as  little  towards  effeduacing  the  eftablifliment  of 
lome  of  its  mod  important  colonies  in  North 
America. 

When  thofe  eflablifhments  were  efFedluated, 
and  had  become  fo  confiderable  as  to  attradb  the 
attention  of  the  mother  country,  the  firft  regu- 
lations which  (he  made  with  regard  to  them  had 
always  in  view  to  fecure  to  herlcif  ci.c  monopoly 
of  their  commerce;  to  confine  their  market,  and 
to  enlarge  her  own  at  their  expence,  and,  con- 
fequently,  rather  to  damp  and  difcoiiraje,  than 
to  quicken  and  forward  the  courfe  of  tlieir  pro- 
fperity.  In  the  different  ways  in  which  this  mo- 
nopoly has  been  exerciled,  confiils  one  of  the 
moft  effential  differences  in  the  policy  of  the  dif- 
ferent European  nations  with  regard  to  their 
colonies.  The  bed  of  them  all,  that  of  England, 
is  only  fomewhat  lefs  illiberal  and  opprcflive  thaa 
that  of  any  of  the  reft. 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of 
Europe  contributed  either  to  the  firft  eftablilh- 
ment,  or  to  the  prefent  grandeur  of  the  colonies 
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of  America  ?  In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only, 
it  has  contributed  a  good  deal.  Magna  virum 
Mater!  It  bred  and  formed  the  men  who  were 
capable  of  atchieving  fuch  great  adions,  antl  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  fo  great  an  empire  j  and 
there  is  no  other  quarter  of  the  world  of  which 
the  policy  is  capable  of  forming,  or  has  ever 
aftually  and  in  fadt  formed  fuch  men.  The  co- 
lonies  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education 
and  great  views  of  their  adive  and  enterprifing 
founders ;  and  fome  of  the  greateft  and  moft  im. 
portant  of  them,  fo  far  as  concerns  their  internal 
government,   owe  to  it  fcarce  any  thing  clfe. 


Part     Third. 


\ 


Of  the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
the  Difcovery  of  America^  and  from  that  of  a 
Pajfage  to  the  Eaji  Indies  hy  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  : 


CUCH  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonics 
of  America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of 
Europe. 

What  are  thofe  which  Europe  has  derived 
from  the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America  ? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  firft,  into 
the  general  advantages  which  Europe,  confidered 
as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  thofc 
great  events ;  and,  fecondly,  into  the  particular 
advantages  which  each  colonizing  country  has 
derived  from  the  colonies  which  t^ticularly  be- 
long 
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long  to  ic»   in  confequencc « of  the    authority  or  c  h  a  p. 
dominion  which  it  cxercifes  over  them.         * 

The  general  advantages  which  Europe,  con- 
Ijdcrcd  as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from 
the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  con- 
fift,  firft,  in  the  increafe  of  its  enjoyments ;  and, 
fecondly,  in  the  augmentation  of  its  induftry. 

The  furplus  produce  of  America,  imported 
into  Europe,  furnifhes  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  continent  with  a  variety  of  commodities 
which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  poflefled, 
fome  for  conveniency  and  ufe,  fome  for  pleafure, 
and  fome  for  ornament,  and  thereby  contributes 
to  increafe  their  enjoyments.    ^ 

The  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America, 
it  will  readily  be  allowed,  have  contributed  to 
augment  the  induftry,  firft,  of  all  the  countries 
which  trade  to  it  direftly;  fuch  as  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, France,  and  England;  and,  fecondly,  of 
all  thofe  which,  without  trading  to  it  diredly, 
fend,  through  the  medium  of  other  countries, 
goods  to  it  of  their  own  produce;  fuch  as  Auf- 
trian  Flanders,  and  fome  provinces  of  Germany, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  countries  be- 
fore mentioned,  fend  to  it  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  linen  and  other  goods.  All  fuch  coun- 
tries have  evidently  gained  a  more  extenfive 
market  for  their  furplus  produce,  and  muft  con- 
fequently  have  been  encouraged  to  increafe  its 
quantity.  ,,...„,, 

But,  that  thofe  great  events  {hould  likewife 
have  contribute  to  encourage  the  induftry  of 
countries,   fuch  as  Hungary   and  Poland,   which 
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BOOK  may  never,  perhaps,  have  fent  a  fingle  commo- 
*^'  dity  of  their  own  produce  to  America,  is  not, 
perhaps,  altogether  {o  evident.  That  thofe  events 
have  done  fo,  however,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Some  part  of  the  produce  of  America  is  con- 
fumed  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  there  is 
feme  demand  there  for  the  fugar,  chocolate,  and 
tobacco^  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.  But 
thofe  commodities  muft  be  purchafed  with  fome- 
thing  which  is  either  the  produce  of  the  induftry 
of  Hungary  and  Poland,  or  with  fomething 
which  had  been  purchafed  with  fome  part  of  that 
produce.  Thofe  commodities  of  America  are 
new  values,  new  equivalents,  introduced  into 
Hungary  and  Poland  to  be  exchanged  there  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  thofe  countries.  By  being 
carried  thither  they  create  a  new  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  market  for  that  furplus  produce.  They 
raife  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute  to  encou« 
rage  its  increafe.  Though  no  part  of  it  may 
ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be  carried  to 
other  countries  which  pnrchafe  it  with  a  part  of 
their  (hare  of  the  furplus  produce  of  America} 
and  it  may  find  a  market  by  means  of  the  circu- 
lation of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put  into 
motion  by  the  furplus  produce  of  America.     .  ' 

Those  great  events  nwy  even  have  contri- 
buted to  increafe  the  enjoyments,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  induftry  of  countries  which,  not  only 
never  fent  any  commodities  to  America,  but 
never  received  any  from  it.  Even  fuch  countries 
may  have  received  a  greater  abundance  of  other 
commodities  from  countries  of  which  the  furplus 
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produce  had  been  augmented  by  means  of  tnc 
American  trade.  This  greater  abundance,  as  ir 
rtiilll  neceflarily  have  increafed  their  enjoyments, 
fo  it  muft  likewife  have  augmented  their  induf- 
irjr.  A  greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of 
foine  kind  or  other  muft  have  been  prcfcnted  to 
them  to  be  exchanged  for  the  furplus  produce  of 
that  induftry.  A  more  extenfive  market  muft 
have  been  created  for  that  furplus  produce,  fo  as 
to  raife  its  v&lue,  and  thereby  encourage  its  in- 
crcafe.  The  mafs  of  commodities  annually 
thrown  into  the  great  circle  of  European  com- 
merce, and  by  its  various  revolutions  annually 
didributed  among  all  the  different  nations  com- 
prehended within  it,  ttiuft  have  been  augfnented 
by  the  whole  furpllis  produce  of  America.  A 
greater  fhare  of  this  greatfcr  mafsj  therefore,  ii 
likely  to  have  fallen  to  each  of  thofe  nations,  td 
have  increafed  their  enjoymentsj  and  augmented 
their  induftry*  ^  "  ^    '''•-'' 

The  exclufive  trade  of  the  tnbthdf  countries 
tends  to  diminifh,  or,  at  leaft,  to  keep  down  be- 
low what  they  would  otherwife  rilfc  to,  both  the 
enjoyments  and  induftry  of  all  thofe  nations  in 
general;  and  of  the  American  colonies  in  parti- 
cular. It  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the  aflion  of 
one  of  the  great  fprings  which  puts  into  motion 
a  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  mankind.  By  ren- 
dering the  colony  produce  dearer  in  all  other 
countries,  it  leflens  its  confumption,  and  thereby 
cramps  the  induftry  of  the  colpnies,  and  both  the 
enjoyments  and  the  induftry  of  all  other  coun- 
tries,  which  both  enjoy  lefs  when  they  pay  more 
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for  what  they  enjoy,  and  produce  Icfs  when  they 
get  lefs  for  what  they  produce.  By  rendering 
the  produce  of  all  other  countries  dearer  in  the 
tolonies,  it  cramps,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  in- 
duftry  of  all  other  countries,  and  both  the  enjoy, 
ments  and  the  induftry  of  the  colonies.  It  is  i^ 
clog  which,  for  the  fuppofcd  benefit  of  fome  par- 
ticular countries,  embarafles  the  pleafures,  and 
encumbers  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries; 
but  of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any  other.  It 
not  only  excludes,  as  much  as  poHible,  all  other 
countries  from  one  particular  market;  but  it 
confines,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  colonies  to  one 
particular  market:  and  the  difoencc  is  very 
great  between  being  excluded  from  one  particu- 
lar market,  when  all  others  are  open,  and  htm 
confined  to  one  particular  market,  when  all 
others  are  fhut  up.  The  furplus  produce  of  the 
colonies,  however,  is  the  original  fource  of  all 
that  increafe  of  enjo>ni€nts  and  induftry  which 
Europe  derives  from  the  difcovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  America ;  and  the  exclufive  trade  of  the 
mother  countries  tends  to  render  this  fource 
much  lefs  abundant  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

The  particular  advantages  which  each  colo- 
nizing country  derives  from  the  colonies  which 
particularly  belong  to  it,  are  of  two  different 
kinds  J  firft,  thofe  common  advantages  which 
every  empire  derives  from  the  provinces  fubjed 
to  its  dominion;  and,  fecondly,  thofe  peculiar 
advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to  refulc  from 
provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the 
European  colonies  of  America. 

The 
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The  common  advantages  which  every  cmpl  -  c  h  a 
derives  from  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  its  domi- 
nion, confift,  firft,  in  the  military  force  which 
they  furnifh  for  its  defence;  and,  fecondly,  in 
the  revenue  which  they  furnifh  for  the  fupport  of 
its  civil  government.  The  Roman  colonies  fur- 
nifhed  occafionally  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  Greek  colonies,  fometimes,  furnifhcd  a  mi- 
litary force  i  but  fcldom  any  revenue.  They 
feldom  acknowledged  themfelves  fubjeft  to  the 
dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were  gene- 
rally her  allies  in  war,  but  very  fcldom  her  fub- 
je6ls  in  peace.  '  * 

The  European  colonies  of  America  have  never 
yet  furniflied  any  military  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  mother  country.  Their  military  force  has 
never  yet  been  fufficientfor  their  own  defence; 
and  in  the  different  wars  in  which  the  mother 
countries  have  been  engaged,  the  defence  of 
their  colonies  has  generally  occafloned  a  very 
confiderable  diftraflion  of  the  military  force  of 
thofe  countries.  In  this  refpeft,  therefore,  all 
the  European  colonies  have,  without  exception, 
been  a  caufe  rather  of  weaknefs  than  of  ftrength 
to  their  refpe6live  mother  countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have 
contributed  any  revenue  towards  the  defence  of 
the  mother  country,  or  the  fupport  of  her  civil 
government.  The  taxes  which  have  been  levied 
upon  thofe  of  other  European  nations,  upon 
thofe  of  England  in  particular,  have  feldom  been 
equal  to  the  expence  laid  out  upon  them  in  time 
of  peace,    and    never    fufficicnt   to  defray   that 
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B  o  o  i(  which  they  occafioned  in  time  of  war.  Such 
colonies,  therefore,  have  been  a  fource  of  expence 
and  not  of  revenue  to  their  refprclive  mother 
countries, 

The  advants^ges  of  fuch  colonies  to  their  re- 
fpe^ive  mother  countries,  confid  altogether  in 
thofe  peculiar  advantag|cs  which  are  fuppofed  tQ 
rcfult  from  provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature 
as  the  European  colonies  of  America  i  and  the 
exclufive  trade,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  the  fule 
fource  of  all  ^hofe  peculiar  advantages. 

In  ponfecjuencc  of  this  exclufive  trade,  all  that 
part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  EngliHi  colo. 
pics,  for  example)  which  qonfids  in  what  are 
(:alled  enumerated  commodities,  can  be  Tent  to 
no  other  country  but  England.  Other  countries 
pnull  afterwards  buy  it  of  her.  It  muft  be 
cl^eaper  (hercfore  in  England  than  it  can  be  in 
any  other  country,  and  muft  contribute  more  to 
increafe  the  enjoyments  of  England  than  thofq 
pf  any  other  country.  It  muft  likewife  contri- 
bute mor^  to  encourage  her  induftry.  For  all 
thofe  parts  of  her  own  furplus  produce  which 
pngland  exchanges  for  thofe  enumerated  com- 
modities, fhe  muft  get  a  better  price  than  any 
pther  countries  can  get  for  the  like  parts  of 
^eirs,  when  they  exchange  them  for  the  fame 
commodities.  The  manufadlures  of  England, 
for  exannple,  will  purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of 
^he  fugar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  colonies,  than 
the  like  manufaflures  of  other  countries  can  pur- 
chafe of  that  fugar  and  tobacco.  So  far,  there- 
(^rf,   as  ;he  mauufa(^\ires  of  England  and  thofe 
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of  other  countries  are  both  to  be  exchanged  for  c  h  a  p. 
the  fbgar  and  tobacco  of  the  Englifh  colonies, 
this  fupcriority  of  price  gives  an  encouragement 
to  the  former,  beyond  what  the  latter  can  in 
thefc  circumftances  enjoy.  The  exclufive  trade 
of  the  colonies,  therefore,  as  it  diminifhes,  or,  at 
lead,  keeps  down  below  what  they  would  other- 
wife  rife  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  indudry 
of  the  countries  which  do  not  poflfels  it;  fo  it 
gives  an  evident  advantage  p  the  countries 
which  do  poflcfs  it  over  thofe  other  countries. 

This  advantage,  however,  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  be  rather  what  may  be  called  a  rela- 
tive than  an  abfolute  advantage;  and  to  give  a 
fuperiority  to  the  country  which  enjoys  it,  rather 
by  deprefling  the  induftry  and  produce  of  other 
countries,  than  by  raifing  thole  of  that  particular 
country  above  what  they  would  naturally  rife  to 
in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade. 

The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  by  means  of  the  monopoly  which  Eng- 
land enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper  to 
England  than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom 
England  commonly  fells  a  confiderable  part  of 
it.  But  had  France,  and  all  other  European 
countries  been,  at  all.  times,  allowed  a  free  trade 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  tobacco  of  thofe 
colonies  -might,  by  this  time,  have  come  cheaper 
than  it  adually  does,  not  only  to  all  thofe  other 
countries,  but  likewife  to  England.  The  pro- 
duce of  tobacco,  in  confequence  of  a  market  fo 
much  more  extenfive  than  any  which  it  has  hi- 
therto enjoyed,  might,   and  probably  would,  by 
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*  o,p  K  this  time,  have  been  fo  much  increafed  as  to  re- 
duce the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation  to  their 
natural  level  with    thofe  of  a   corn    plantation, 
which,  it  is    fuppofed,    they    are  ftill    for.iewhac 
above.     The  price  of  tobacco  might,  and  pro- 
bably would,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  fomewhat 
lower  than  it  is  at  prefent.     An    equal  quantity  of 
the  commodities  either  of  England,   or  of  thofe 
other  countries,  might  have  purchafed  in  Mary- 
land  and   Virginia  a  greater  quantity  of  tobacco 
than   it  can   do   at    prefent,    and,    confequently, 
have  been  fold  there  for  fo  much  a  better  price. 
So  far  as  that  weed,  therefore,  can,  by  its  cheap- 
nefs  and  abundance,    increafe   the  enjoyments   or 
augment  the  induftry  either  of  England  or  of  any 
other  country,  it  would  probably,  in  the  cafe  of 
a  free  trade,   have  produced  both  thefe  effcfls  in 
fomewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at  pre- 
fent.    England,    indeed,  would   not   in   this  cafe 
have    had   any   advantage  over   other    countries. 
She  might  have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her  colo- 
nies fomewhat  cheaper,   and,  confequently,    have 
fold   fome    of  her    own   commodities  fomewhat 
dearer  than  fhe   actually   does.      But  (he  could 
neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper  nor  fold  the 
other  dearer  than  any  other  country  might  have 
done.     She  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  an  ab- 
folute,   but  fhe  would  certainly  have  loft  a  rela- 
tive advantage. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative  ad- 
vantage in  the  colony  trade,  in  order  to  execute 
the  invidious  and  malignant  proje6t  of  excluding 
as  nauch  as  pofllble  other  nations  from  any  (hare 
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in  it,  England,  there  arc  very  probable  reafons  chap. 
for  believing,  has  not  only  facrificed  a  part  of 
the  abfolute  advantage  which  (he,  as  well  as 
every  other  nation,  might  have  derived  from  that 
trade,  but  has  fubjefted  herfclf  both  to  an  abfo- 
lute and  to  a  relative  difadvantage  in  almolt 
every  other  branch  of  trade. 

When,  by  the  a6t  of  navigation,  England 
alTumed  to  hcrfelf  the  monopoly  of  the  colony 
trade,  the  foreign  capitals  which  had  before  been 
employed  in  it  were  neceflarily  withdrawn  from 
it.  The  Englilh  capital,  which  had  before  car- 
ried on  but  a  part  of  it,  was  now  to  carry  on  the 
whole.  The  capital  which  had  before  fupplied 
the  colonies  with  but  a  part  of  the  goods  which 
they  wanted  from  Europe,  was  now  all  that  was 
employed  to  fupply  them  with  the  whole.  But 
it  could  not  fupply  them  with  the  whole,  and  the 
goods  with  which  it  did  fupply  them  were  necef- 
larily fold  very  dear.  The  capital  which  had 
before  bought  but  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  rhe  colonies,  was  now  all  that  was  employed 
to  buy  the  whole.  But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole 
at  any  thing  near  the  old  price,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  it  did  buy  it  neceflarily  bought  very 
cheap.  But  in  an  employment  of  capital  in 
which  the  merchant  fold  very  dear  and  bought 
very  cheap,  the  profit  muft  have  been  very  great, 
and  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  profit  in 
other  branches  of  trade.  This  fuperiority  of 
profit  in  the  colony  trade  could  not  fail  to  draw 
from  other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the  capital 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  them.  But 
this  revulfion  of  capital,  as  it  mufl:  have  gra- 
dually 
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dually  increafed  the  competition  of  capitals  in  thel 
colony  trade,  (6  it  mud  have  gradually  diminifliedl 
that  competition  in  all  thofe   other   branches  of 
trade  -,    as   it    muft   have  gradually    lowered  ihel 
profits  of  the  one,  fo  it  muft  have  gradually  raifej 
thofe  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to 
a  new  level,  different  from  and  fomcwhat  higher 
than  that  at  which  they  had  been  before. 
>    This  double  effect,   of  drawing   capital   froml 
all  other  trades,  and  of  raifing  the  rate  of  profit 
fonrtewhat   higher   than  it  otherwife   would   have 
been    in  all   trades,    was   not  only   produced  by 
this  monopoly  upon  its  firft  eftablilhment,  but  has  | 
continued  to  be  produced  by  it  ever  fince. 

First,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually 
drawing  capital  from  all  other  trades  to  fc^e  cm- 
ployed  in  that  of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  in- 
creafed very  much  fince  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
ad:  of  navigation,  it  certainly  has  not  increafed 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  the  colonies. 
But  the  foreign  trade  of  every  country  naturally 
increafes  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  its  furplus 
produce  in  proportion  to  its  whole  produce ;  and 
Great  Britain  having  engroffed  to  Kerfelf  almoft 
the  whole  of  what  may  be  called  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  colonies,  and  her  capital  not  having 
increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  extent  of 
that  trade,  (he  could  not  carry  it  on  without 
continually  withdrawing  from  other  branches  of 
trade  fome  part  of  the  capital  which  had  before 
been  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  withholding 
from  them  a  great  deal  more  which  would  other- 
wife  have  gone  to  them,     Slvc  th^  efts^bliftiment 
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of  the  aft  of  navigatit  n,  accordingly,  the  colony 
trade    has    been    continually     incrcafing,    while 
puny  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,    particu- 
larly of  that  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been 
continually    decaying.       Our    manufadures    for 
foreign   fale,    inftead   of  being   fuited,    as   before 
the  aft  of  navigation,  to  the  neighbouring  market 
of  Europe,    or  to  the   more  diftant   one   of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
liave,   the  greater  part  of  them,  been  accommo- 
(iated  to  the  ftill  more  diftant  one  of  the  colonies, 
to  the  market  in  which  they  have  the  monopoly, 
rather   than   to  that  in  which  they   have   many 
competitors.      The    caufes    of    decay    in   other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  and  other  writers,  have  been  fought  for 
in  the  excefs  and  improper  mode  of  taxation,  in 
the  high    price  of   labour,    in    the   increafe   of 
luxury,  &c.  may  all  be  found  in  the  over -growth 
of  the  colony  trade.     The  mercantile  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  though  very  great,  yet  not  being 
infinite  j    and  though  greatly  increafed  fince  the 
aft  of  navigation,  yet  not  being  increafcd  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  colony   trade,  that  trade 
could   not   poflibly  be  carried  on  without  with- 
drawing  fome  part  of  that  capital  from    other 
branches  of  trade,  nor  confequently  without  fome 
decay  of  thofe  other  branches. 

England,  it  muft  be  obferved,  was  a  great 
trading  country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  very 
great  and  likely  to  become  ftill  greater  and 
greater  every  day,  not  only  before  the  aft  of  na- 
vi^atioQ   had.  ^ftablithed    the  monopoly   of   the 
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BOOK  colony  trade,  but  before  that  trade  was  very  con« 
fiderable.  In  the  Dutch  war,  during  the  go. 
vernmcnt  of  Cromwel,  her  navy  was  fuperior  to| 
that  of  Holland  j  and  in  that  which  broke  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it 
was  at  lead  equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  the  united 
navies  of  France  and  Holland.  Its  fuperioritv, 
perhaps,  would  fcarce  appear  greater  in  the  pie- 
fent  times  J  at  Icaft  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to 
bear  the  fanae  proportion  to  the  Dutch  com- 
merce  now  which  it  did  then.  But  this  great 
naval  power  could  not,  in  either  of  thofe  wars, 
be  owing  to  the  afl  of  navigation.  During  the 
firft  of  them  the  plan  of  that  a6t  had  been  but 
juft  formed,  and  though  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  fecond  it  had  been  fully  enafled  by  legal 
authority ;  yet  no  part  of  it  could  have  had  time 
to  produce  any  confiderable  effecl,  and  leaft  of 
all  that  part  which  eftabliflied  the  exclufive  trade 
to  the  colonies.  Both  the  colonies  and  their 
trade  were  inconfiderable  then  in  comparifon  of 
■what  they  now  are.  The  ifland  of  Jamaica  was 
an  unwholefome  defert,  little  inhabited,  and  Icfs 
cultivated.  New  York  and  New  Jerfey  were  in 
the  poflelTion  of  the  Dutch  :  the  half  of  St. 
Chriftopher's  in  that  of  the  French.  The  ifland 
of  Antigua,  the  two  Carolinas,  Pennfylvania, 
Georgia,  and  Nova  Scotia,  were  not  planted. 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  England  were 
planted  i  and  tliough  they  were  very  thriving 
colonies,  yet  there  was  not,  perhaps,  at  that 
time,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  a  fingle  perfon 
who  forefaw  or  even  fufpeifled  the  rapid  progiefs 
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which  they  have  fince  made  in  wealth,  popula-  c  ha  p. 
tion,  and  improvement.     The  illand  of  Barbadoes,  ^  ^   mj 
in  Ihorr,  was  the  only  Britifli  colony  of  any  con- 
feqiience  of   which   the  condition   at  that  time 
bore  any  rcfemblance  to  what   it  is  at   prefent. 
The  trade  of  th.e  colonies,  of  which   England, 
even  for  fome  time  after  the  aft  of  navigation, 
enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  ad:  of  navigation  was 
not  very  ftridlly  executed  till  leveral  years  after 
it  was  enaded),   could  not  at  that  time  be  the 
caufe  of  the  great  trade  of  England,  nor  of  the 
great  naval  power  which  was  fupported  by  that 
trade.     The  trade  which  at  that  time  fupported 
that  great  naval  power  was  the  trade  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Medi- 
terranean fea.      But  the  (hare  which   Great  Bri- 
tain at  prefent  enjoys  of  that  trade  could  not  fup- 
port  any   fuch    great    naval    power.      Had   the 
growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free  to  all 
nations,    whatever  Ihare  of  it  might  have  fallen 
to  Great  Britain,   and  a  very  confiderable  fhare 
would  probably  have    fallen  to  her,    muft  have 
been  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which 
Ihe  was  before  in  poffenion.     In  confequence  of 
the  monopoly,   the  increafe  of  the  colony  trade 
has  not  fo  much  occafioned  an  addition  to  the 
trade  which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  total 
change  in  its  direftion.  .,:..! 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  neceflarily  con-, 
tributed  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  Britifli  trade  higher  than 
ic  naturally  would  have  been,  had  all  nations 
been  allowed  a  free  trade  to  the  Britifli  colonies. 
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The  monopolf  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  nc- 
ceflarily  drew  towards  that  trade  a  greater  pro- 
portion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord  ;    fo  by 
the  expulfion  of  ail  foreign  capitals  it  neceflarily 
reduced  the  whole  quantity  of  capital  employed 
in  that  trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have 
been  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade.     But,  by  leffen. 
ing  the  competition  of  capitals  in  that  branch  of 
trade,    it  neceflarily   raifed   the  rate  of  profit  in 
that  branch.     By  leflening  too  the  competition 
of  Britilh  capitals  in  all  other  branches  of  trade, 
it  neceflarily  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifti  profit  in 
all  thofe  other  branches.      Whatever   may  hav 
been,    at  any  particular   period,    fince   the  efta- 
blifliment  df  the  a(fl  of  navigation,   the  fl:ate  or 
(bjctent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain, 
the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  mufl:,  during 
the  continuance    of  thai:  ftate,   have   raifed  the 
ordinary   rate  of   Britifli    profit    higher  than  it 
otherwifc  would  have  been  both  in   that  and  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  Britifli  trade.     If,  fince 
the   eft:ablifliment  of  the  a6t  of  navigation,   the 
ordinary  rate  of  Britifli  profit  has  fallen  confidcr- 
ably,  as  it  certainly  has,  it  muft  have  fallen  dill 
lower,  had  not  the  monopoly  cfl:abliflied  by  that 
ad  contributed  to  keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raifes  in  any  cotintry  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  piofit  higher  than  it  othcrwife  would 
be,  neceflarily  fubjefts  that  country  both  to  an 
abfolute  and  to  a  relative  difadvantage  in  every 
branch  of  trade  of  which  flie  has  not  the  mono- 
poly. 
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It  fubjedts  her  to  an  abfolute  di  fad  vantage : 
jliecaufe  in  fuch  branches  of  trade  her  merchants 
cannot  get  this  greater  profit,  without  felling 
dearer  than  they  otherwife  would  do  both  the 
goods  of  foreign  countries  which  they  import 
into  their  own,  and  the  goods  of  their  own  coun- 
try which  they  export  to  foreign  countries.  Their 
own  country  muft  both  buy  dearer  and  fell  dearer; 
muft  both  buy  lefs  and  fell  Icfs;  muft  both  enjoy 
I  kfs  and  produce  lefs,  than  Ihe  otherwife  would  do. 

It  fubje«5ls  her  to  a  relative  difad vantage;  be* 
caufc  in  fuch  branches  of  trade  it  fets  other  coun- 
tries which  are  not  fubjeft  to  the  fame  abfolute 
difadvantage,  cither  more  above  her  or  lefs  below 
her  than  they  otherwife  would  be.  It  enables 
them  both  to  enjoy  more  and  to  produce  more  in 
proportion  to  what  (he  enjoys  and  produces.  It 
renders  their  fuperiority  greater  or  their  inferi- 
ority lefs  than  it  otherwife  would  be.  By  raifing 
the  price  of  her  produce  above  what  it  otherwife 
would  be,  it  enables  the  merchants  of  other 
countries  to  undcrfell  her  in  foreign  markets,  and 
thereby  to  juftle  her  out  of  almoft  all  thofe  branches 
of  trade,  of  which  (lie  has  not  the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  thtf 
high  wages  of  Britifli  labour  as  the  caufe  of  their 
manufaftures  being  underfold  in  foreign  markets  > 
but  they  are  filent  about  the  high  profits  of  ftock^ 
They  complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other 
people;  but  they  fay  nothing  of  their  own.  The 
high  profits  of  Britifli  ftock,  however,  may  con- 
tribute towards  raifing  the  price  -of  Britifli  manu- 
fa(flures  in  many  cafes  as  much,  and  in  fome  per- 
haps more,  than  the  high  wages  of  Britifli  labour. 

It 
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It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great  i 
Britain,  one  may  juftly  fay,  has  partly  been 
drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which 
Ihe  has  not  the  monopoly}  from  the  trade  of  I 
Europe  in  particular,  and  from  that  of  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  thofe  branches 
of  trade ;  by  the  attraction  of  Superior  profit  in 
the  colony  trade  in  confequence  of  the  continual 
increafe  of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  in- 
fufRciency  of  the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on 
one  year  to  carry  it  on  the  next. 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them  j  by  the 
advantage  which  the  high  rate  of  profit,  efta- 
blifhed  in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  other  couocries, 
in  all  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which 
Great  Britain  has  not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
drawn  from  thofe  other  branches  a  part  of  the 
Britilh  capital  which  would  otherwife  have  been 
employed  in  them,  fo  it  has  forced  into  them 
many  foreign  capitals  which  would  never  have 
gone  to  them,  had  they  not  been  expelled  from 
the  colony  trade.  In  thofe  other  branches  of 
trade  it  has  diminiflied  the  competition  of  Britifli 
capitals,  and  thereby  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifh 
profit  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  increafed  the  competi- 
tion of  foreign  capitals,  and  thereby  funk  the 
rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been.  Both  in  the  one  way  and  in 
the  other  it  muft  evidently  have  fubje6led  Great 
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Britain   to   a   relative  difadvantage  in    all   thofc  chap. 
other  branches  of  trade.  ^"' 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be 
faid,  is  more  advant.igeoiis  to  Great  Britain  than 
any  other  j  and  the  m«'  -lopoly,  by  forcing  into 
that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital 
of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  otherwife  have 
gone  to  it,  has  turned  that  capital  into  an  em- 
ployment more  advantageous  to  the  country 
than  any  other  which  it  could  have  found. 

The  moft  advantageous  employment  of  any 
capital  to  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
that  which  maintains  there  the  greatcft  quantity 
of  productive  labour,  and  increafes  the  moft  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that 
country.  But  the  quantity  of  produ6tive  labour 
which  any  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  confumption  can  maintain,  is  exattlly  in  pro- 
portion, it  has  been  Ihewn  in  the  fecond  book, 
to  the  frequency  of  its  returns.  A  capital  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  of  which  the  re- 
turns are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year,  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment,  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,  a  quantity  of  produ6live  la- 
bour equal  to  what  a  thouland  pounds  can 
maintain  there  for  a  year.  If  the  returns  are 
made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in 
conftant  employment  a  quantity  of  produdive 
labour  equal  to  what  two  or  three  thoufand 
pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.'  A  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  carried  on  with  a  neigh- 
bouring, is,  upon  this  account,  in  general,  more 
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BOOK  advantageous  than  one  carried  on  with  a  diftant 
country;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  a  dircft  fo, 
reign  trade  of  confumpiion,  as  it  has  likewifc 
been  Ihewn  in  the  fecond  book,  is  in  general 
more  advantageous  than  a  round-about  one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  fo  far 
as  it  has  operated  upon  the  employment  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain,  has  in  all  cafes  forced 
fome  part  of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confump 
tion  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  car- 
ried on  with  a  more  diftant  country,  and  in  manv 
cafes  from  a  dired  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
to  a  round-about  one. 

First,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
in  all  cafes  forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confump. 
tion  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  car- 
ried  on  with  a  more  diftant  country. 

It  has,  in  all  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  that 
capital  from  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
to  that  with  the  more  diftant  regions  of  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  from  which  the  returns  are 
neceflarily  lefs  frequent,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  greater  diftance,  but  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumftances  of  thofe  countries.  New  co- 
lonies, it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  always 
underftockcd.  Their  capital  is  always  much 
lefs  than  what  they  could  employ  with  great  pro- 
fit and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  their  land.  They  have  a  conftant  de- 
mand, therefore,  for  more  capital  than  they  have 
of  their  own  j    and,  in  order  to  fupply  the  defi- 
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cicncy  of  their  own,  they  endeavour  to  borrow  as 
mucff  as  they  can  of  the  mother  country,  to 
whom  they  arc,  therefore,  always  in  debt.  The 
moft  common  way  in  which  the  colonics  con- 
tract this  debt,  is  not  by  borrowing  upon  bond 
of  the  rich  people  of  the  mother  country,  though 
they  fometimes  do  this  too,  but  by  running  as 
much  in  arrear  to  their  correfpondents,  who  fup- 
ply  them  with  goods  from  Europe,  as  thole  cor- 
refpondents will  allow  them.  Their  annual  re- 
turns frequently  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
third,  and  fometimes  not  to  fo  great  a  proportion 
of  what  they  owe.  The  whole  capital,  therefore, 
which  their  correfpondents  advance  to  them  is 
feldom  returned  to  Britain  in  lefs  than  three,  and 
fometimes  not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years.  BuC 
aBritiih  capital  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  returned  to  Great  Britain  only 
once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  conftant  employ- 
ment only  one-fifth  part  of  the  Britilh  induftry 
which  it  could  maintain  if  the  whole  was  re- 
turned once  in  the  year ;  and,  inftead  of  the 
quantity  of  induftry  which  a  thoufand  pounds 
could  maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  condanc 
employment  the  quantity  only  which  two  hun- 
dred pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year.  The 
planter,  no  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he 
pays  for  the  goods  from  Europe,  by  the  intereft 
upon  the  bills  which  he  grants  at  diftant  dates, 
and  by  the  commifilon  upon  the  renewal  of  thofe 
which  he'  grants  at  near  dates,  makes  up,  and 
probably  more  than  makes  up,  all  the  lofs  which 
his  correfpondent  can  fuftain  by  this  delay.     Bur, 
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n  o  o  K  though  he  may  make  up  the  lofs  of  his  corre- 
fpondfnr,  he  cannot  makt*  up  that  of  (iieac  Bri- 
tain. In  a  trade  of  wliich  the  returns  arc  very 
diftant,  the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as 
great  or  greater  than  in  one  in  wl'.ich  they  arc 
very  fiequent  and  near;  but  tlic  advantage  of  the 
country  in  wliich  he  rtfidcs.  tlie  quantity  of  pro- 
dudlive  labour  conflantly  maintained  tiiere,  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  mull  al- 
ways be  much  lefs.  That  the  returns  of  the 
trade  to  America,  and  dill  more  thofe  of  that  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  are,  in  general,  not  only  more 
diftant,  but  more  irregular,  and  more  uncertain 
too,  than  thole  of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, or  even, of  the  countries  which  lie  round 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  will  readily  be  allowed, 
I  imagine,  by  every  body  who  has  any  experi- 
ence  of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade 
has,  in  many  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  the  capi- 
tal  of  Great  Britain  from  a  direft  foreign  trade 
of  confumption,  into  a  round-about  one. 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which 
can  be  fent  to  no  other  market  but  Great  Bri- 
tain, there  are  feveral  of  which  the  quantity 
exceeds  very  much  the  confumption  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  which  a  part,  therefore,  muft  be 
exported  to  other  countries.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  without  forcing  fome  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  into  a  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  confumption.  Marylan  ^  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  fend  annually  to  reat  Britain  upwards 
of  ninety- fix  tlioufand  hogftieads  of  tobacco,  and 
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ihc  confumption   of  Great  Britain   is  faid  not  to  c  h  a  p. 
cxcfcd  fourteen   ihoufand.      Upwards  of  eighty-  -     "'    - 
two  ihoufand   hogOieads,  therefore,  muft    be  ex- 
ported to  other  countries,  to  r  ranee,  to  f  loliand, 
and  to  the  countries  which   lie  round  the  Baltic 
and  Mediterranean   feas,     But,  that  part  of  the 
capital  of    Great    Britain     wluch     brings    thofc 
eighty-two  thoufand  hoglheads  to   Great  Britain, 
which    re-exports    them    from    thence    to  thofr 
other    countries,    and    which    brings    back  from 
thole  other    countries    to    Great    Britain    either 
goods   or    money  in    return,    is  employed    in  a 
round-about   foreign  trade  of  confumption  j   and 
is  neceflarily  forced  into  this  employment  in  or- 
der to  difpofe  of  this  great  furpius.     If  we  would 
compute  in   how  many   years  the  wliole  of  this 
capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great  Britain, 
we  muft  add  to  the  diftance  of  the  American  re- 
turns that  of  the  returns  from  thofe  other  coun- 
tries.     If,    in   the   dire6l  foreign   trade  of  con- 
fumption which   we   carry  on  with  America,  the 
whole    capital    f  mpL  yed    frequently    does     not 
come  back  in  lefs  than  three  or  four  years  j  the 
whole  capital  employed  in  this  round-about  cne 
is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  lefs  than  four  or 
five.     If  the  one  can  keep  in  conftant  employ- 
ment but  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  domef- 
tic   induftry   which    could    be   maintained    by   a 
capital  returned  once  in  the  year,  the  other  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment  but  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  part  of  that  induftry.     At  fome  of  the  out- 
ports  a  credit   is    commonly  given   to  thofe  fo- 
reign correfpondents  to  whom  they  export  their 
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tobacco.  At  the  port  of  London^  indeed^  it  is 
commonly  fold  for  ready  money.  The  rule  is, 
Weigh  and  pay.  At  the  port  of  London,  there- 
fore, the  final  returns  of  the  whole  round-about 
trade  are  more  diftant  than  the  returns  from 
America  by  the  time  only  which  the  goods 
may  lie  unfold  in  the  warehoufe^  where,  how- 
ever,  they  may  fometimes  lie  long  enough.  But, 
had  not  the  colonies  been  confined  to  the  market 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  fale  of  their  tobacco, 
very  little  more  of  it  would  probably  have  come 
to  us  than  what  was  necelTary  for  the  home  coii' 
fumption.  The  goods  which  Great  Britain  pur- 
chafes  at  prefent  for  her  own  confumption  with 
the  great  furplus  of  tobacco  which  (he  exports  to 
other  countries,  (he  would,  in  this  cafe,  probably 
have  purchafed  with  the  immediate  produce  of 
her  own  induflry,  or  with  fome  part  of  her  own 
manufaftures.  That  produce,  thofe  manufac- 
tures,  inllead  of  being  almofl  entirely  fuited  to 
one  great  market,  as  at  prefent,  would  probably 
have  been  fitted  to  a  great  number  of  fmaller 
markets.  Inilead  of  one  great  round-about  fo^ 
reign  trade  of  confumption.  Great  Britain  would 
probably  have  carried  on  a  great  number  of 
fmall  direft  foreign  trades  of  the  fame  kind.  On 
account  of  the  frequency  of  the  returns,  a  part, 
and  probably  but  a  fmall  part,  perhaps  not 
above  a  third  or  a  fourth,  of  the  capital  which  at 
prefent  carries  on  this  great  round-about  trade, 
might  have  been  fufficient  to  carry  on  all  thofe 
fmall  direct  ones,  might  have  kept  in  conflant 
employment  an  equal  quantity  of  Britilh  induf- 
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try,  and  have  equally  fupported  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain. 
All  the  purpofes  of  this  trade  being,  in  this  man- 
ner, anfwered  by  a  much  fmaller  capital,  there 
would  have  been  a  large  fpare  capital  to  apply  to 
other  purpofes ;  to  improve  the  lands,  to  in- 
creafe  the  manufadtures,  and  to  extend  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  ;  to  come  into  competi- 
tion at  lead  with  the  other  Britifh  capitals  em- 
ployed in  all  thofe  different  ways,  to  reduce  thfi 
rate  of  profit  in  them  all,  and  thereby  to  give  to 
Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a  fuperiority  over 
other  countries,  flill  greater  than  what  fhe  at  pi-e- 
fent  enjoys. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has 
forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
from  all  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  a  carry- 
ing trade;  and,  confcquently,  from  fupporting 
more  or  lefs  the  induflry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
employed  altogether  in  fupporting  partly  that  of 
the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of  fome  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually 
purchafed  with  the  great  furplus  of  eighty-two 
thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco  annually  re- 
exported from  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  con- 
fumed  in  Great  Britain.  Part  of  them,  linen 
from  Germany  and  Holland,  for  example,  is  re- 
turned to  the  colonies  for  their  particular  con- 
fumption. But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain  which  buys  the  tobacco  with  which  this 
linen  is  after w.^rds  bought,  is  neceffarily  with- 
drawn  from  fupporting   the    induflry    of   Great 
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BOOK.  Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in  fupport* 
ing,  partly  that  of  the  colonics,  and  partly  that 
of  the  particular  countries  who  pay  for  this 
tobacco  with  the  produce  of  their  own  in- 
^uftry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  befides,  by 
forcing  towards  it  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  na- 
turally  have  gone  to  it,  feems  to  have  broken 
altogether  that  natural  balance  which  would 
ctherwife  have  taken  place  among  all  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  Britilh  induftry.  The  induftry 
of  Great  Britain,  inflead  of  being  accommodated 
to  a  great  number  of  fmall  markets,  has  been 
principally  fuited  to  one  great  market.  Her 
commerce,  inftv  ad  of  running  in  a  great  number 
of  fmall  channels,  has  been  taught  to  run  pim- 
cipally  in  one  great  channel.  But  the  whole 
fyftem  of  her  induftry  and  commerce  has  thereby 
been  rendered  lefs  fecure  i  the  whole  ftatc  of  her 
body  politic  lefs  healthful,  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been.  In  her  prefent  condition, 
Great  Britain  refembles  one  of  thofe  unwhole- 
fome  bodies  in  which  fome  of  the  vital  parts  are 
overgrown,  and  which,  upon  that  account,  are 
liable  to  many  dangerous  diforders  fcarce  inci- 
dent to  thofe  in  which  all  the  parts  arc  more 
properly  proportioned.  A  fmall  ftop  in  that 
great  blood -veflel,  which  has  been  artificially 
fwelled  beyond  its  natural  dimenfions,  and 
through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
induftry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been 
forced  to  circulate,   is  very  likely   to  bring  on 
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Ljic  mod  dangerous  diforders  upon  the  whole  ^  "  ^  p, 
jjody  politic.  The  expectation  of  a  rupture 
vith  the  colonies,  accordingly,  has  ftruck  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than 
they  ever  felt  for  a  Spanifli  armada,  or  a  French 
invafion.  It  was  this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill 
[grounded,  which  rendered  the  repeal  of  the 
fump  act,  among  the  merchants  at  lead,  a  po- 
pular meafure.  In  the  total  exclufion  from  the 
colony  market,  was  it  to  laft  only  for  a  few 
years,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  ufed  to 
fancy  that  they  forcfaw  an  entire  ftop  to  their 
trade;  the  greater  part  of  our  matter  manu- 
fafturers,  the  entire  ruin  of  their  bufinefs;  and 
the  greater  part  of  our  workmen  an  end  of  their 
employment.  A  rupture  with  any  of- our  neigh- 
;  ir"  upon  the  continent,  though  likely  too  to 
f  {  -,.1  fome  ftop  or  interruption  in  the  em- 
ployments of  fome  of  all  thefe  different  orders  of 
people,  is  forefeen,  however,  without  any  fuch 
general  emotion.  The  blood  of  which  the  cir- 
culation is  ftopt  in  fome  of  the  fmaller  veffels, 
cafily  difgorges  itfelf  into  the  greater,  without 
occafioning  any  dangerous  diforderj  but,  when 
it  is  ftopt  in  any  of  the  greater  veffels,  convul- 
fions,  apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  and 
unavoidable  confequences.  If  but  one  pf  thofe 
overgrown  manufadtures,  which  by  means  either 
of  bounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and 
colony  markets,  have  been  artificially  raifed  up 
to  an  unnatural  height,  finds  fome  fmajj  ftop  or 
interruption  in  its  employment,  it  frequently  oc- 
pfions  9,  mutiny  and  diforder  alarming  to  go- 
vernment. 
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"oo^  vcrnment,  and  cmbarraffing  even  to  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  legiflature.  How  great,  therefore,  j 
would  be  the  diforder  and  confufion,  it  was 
thought,  which  muft  neceflarily  be  occafioned 
by  a  fudden  and  entire  ftop  in  the  employment  of  | 
fc  great  a  pro  ortion  of  our  principal  manufac- 
turers ?  .    -  > 

"  Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
laws  which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  exclufive 
trade  to  the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great 
meafurc  free,  fcems  to  be  the  only  expedient 
which  can,  in  all  future  times,  deliver  her  from 
this  d?»nger,  which  can  enable  her  or  even  force 
her  to  withdraw  fome  part  of  her  capital  from 
this  overgrown  employment,  and  to  turn  it, 
though  with  lefs  profit,  towards  other  employ- 
ments; and  which,  by  gradually  dimirriihing 
one  branch  of  her  induftry  and  gradually  increaf- 
ing  all  the  reft,  can  by  degrees  reftore  all  the 
different  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful, 
and  proper  proportion  which  perfect  liberty  ne- 
ceflarily eftabliflies,  and  which  perfect  liberty  can 
alone  preferve.  To  open  the  colony  trade  all  at 
once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occafion  fome 
tranfitory  inconveniency,  but  a  great  permanent 
lofs  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe  whofe  induftry 
or  capital  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  it.  The  fud- 
den lofs  of  the  employment  even  of  the  fhips 
which  import  th^  eighty-two  thoufand  hogf- 
heads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and  above  the 
confumption  of  Great  Britain,  might  alone  be 
felt  very  fenfibly.  Such  are  the  unfortunate  ef- 
fedls  of   all   the   legulations  of   the  mercantile 
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fyftcm!   They  not  only  introduce  very  danger-  chap. 
ous  diforders  into  the  (late  of  the  body  politic, 
but  diforders  which   it  is  often   difficult  to  re- 
medy*   without  occafioning   for  a  time   at  lead, 
(till  greater  diiorders.      In  what  manner,  there- 
fore,   the  colony    trade    ought   gradually    to  be 
opened  ;  what  are  the  rcdraints  which  ought  firft, 
I  and  what  are  thofe  which  ought  laft  to  be  taken 
away ;   or  in  what  manner  the  natural  fyilem  of 
perfect  liberty  and  juftice  ought  gradually  to  be 
reftored,  we  mud  leave  to  the  wifdom  of  future 
ilacefmen  and  legiflators  to  determine. 

Five  different  events,  unforefeen  and  unthought 
of,   have    very   fortunately   concurred  to    hinder 
Great  Britain  from  feeling,  fo  fenfibly  as  it  was 
generally  expected   (he  would,   the   total  exclu- 
fion  which  has  now  taken  place  for  more  than 
a  year  (from  the  fir(t  of  December  1774)  from 
a  very   important  branch   of  the   colony   trade, 
that  of  the  twelve  a(rociated  provinces  of  North 
America.      Firft,    thofe  colonies,    in    preparing 
themfelves     for    their     non- importation    agree- 
ment,  drained   Great   Britain   completely  of  all 
the  commodities  which  were  fit  for  their  mar- 
ket:   fecondly,  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the 
Spani(h  Flota  has,    this  year,   drained  Germany 
and  the  North  of  many  commodities,   linen   in 
particular,    which    ufed    to  come    into    compe- 
tition, even  in  the  Briti(h  market,  with  the  ma- 
nufadlures  of  Great  Britain:    thirdly,   :he  peace 
between   Ruffia  and   Turkey  has  occafioned  an 
extraordinary  demand  from  the  Turkey  market, 
which  during  the  diftrcfs  of  the  country,   and 
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BOOK  while  a  Rufl'ian  fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archi, 
pelago,  had  been  very  poorly  fupplied :  fourthly 
the  demand  of  the  North  of  Europe  for  the  ma- 
nufadures  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  incrcafingl 
from  year  to  year  for  fome  time  pad :  and 
fiftldy,  the  late  partition  and  confequential  pa. 
cification  of  Poland,  by  opening  the  market  of| 
that  great  country,  have  this  year  added  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  from  thence  to  the  incre^nngi 
demand  of  the  North.  Thefc  events  arc  all,  ex- 
cept the  fourth,  in  their  nature  tranfitory  and 
accidental,  and  the  exclufion  from  fo  important 
a  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  if  unfortunately  it 
Ihould  continue  much  longer,  may  ftill  occafion 
fome  degree  of  diftrefs.  This  diftrcfs,  however, 
as  it  will  come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  much 
Jefs  feverely  than  if  it  had  come  on  all  at  once; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  induftry  and  capital 
of  the  country  may  find  a  new  employment  and 
direction,  fo  as  to  prevent  this  diftrefs  from  ever 
rifmg  to  any  confiderablc  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore, 
fo  -ar  as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all 
cafes  turned  it,  from  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  with  a  neighbouring,  into  one  with  a 
more  diftant  country;  in  many  cafes,  from  a 
direct  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a 
round-about  onj»;  and  in  fome  cafes,  from  all 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a  carrying 
trade.  It  has  in  all  cafes,  therefore,  turned  ir, 
from  a  dire6tion  in  which  ic  would  have  main. 
-  i    -  tained 
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Itiined  a  greater  quantity  of  prodnflivc  labour,  c  h  a 
into  one,  in  which  it  can  maintain  a  much  fmaller 
quantity.  By  fuiting,  befides,  to  one  particular 
market  only,  fo  great  a  part  of  the  induftry  and 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the 
whole  ftate  of  that  induftry  and  commerce  more 
precarious  and  lefs  lecure,  than  if  their  produce 
Lad  been  accommodated  to  a  greater  variety  of 
Imarkets.    -^?   '•      l -■*¥?  -vj^r^  —V'^    -  /:  -'.^j.  i^  •, •■  •  r 

Wb  muft  carefully  diftinguirti  between  the 
|effe£ls  of  the  colony  trade  and  thofe  of  the  mono- 
Ipoly  of  that  trade.  The  former  are  always  and 
ncceffarily  beneficial;  the  latter  always  and  ne- 
ccflarily  hurtful.  But  the  former  are  fo  bene- 
ficial, that  the  colony  trade,  though  fubjed  to  a 
monopoly,  and  notwithftanding  the  hurtful  effeds 
of  that  monopoly,  is  ftill  upon  the  whole  bene- 
ficial, and  greatly  beneficial,  though  a  good  deal 
lefs  fo  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

The  efi^e£t  of  the  colony  trade  in  its  natural 
and  free  ftate,  is  to  open  a  great,  though  diftanc 
market  for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  Britifh 
induftry  as  may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets 
nearer  home,  of  thofe  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fca. 
In  its  natural  and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade, 
without  drawing  from  thofe  markets  any  part  of 
the  produce  which  had  ever  been  fent  to  them, 
encourages  Great  Britain  to  increafe  the  furplus 
continually,  by  continually  prefenting  new  equi- 
valents to  be  exchanged  for  it.  In  its  natural 
and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade  tends  to  increafe 
the    quantity    of    produ6tive    labour    in     Great 
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BOOK  Britain,  but  without  altering   in  any  rcrpe£t  the 
■  diredtion  of  that  which  had  been  employed  there 
before.       In   the  natural    and  (ree   ftate    of  the 
colony  trade,  the  competition  of  all  other  nations  I 
would  hinder  the  rate  of  profit  from  rifing  above 
the  common  level  either  in  the  new  market,  or| 
in   the  new   employment.        The    new    market 
without  drawing  any  thing   from   the    old    one 
would  create,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  a  new  produce 
for  its  own  fupply ;  and  that  new  produce  would 
;      conftitute  a  new  capital  for  carrying  on  the  new 
employment,  which   in   the  fame  manner  would 
draw  nothing  from  the  old  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the 
contrary,  by  excluding  the  competition  of  other 
nations,  a!nd  thereby  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  both 
in  the  new  market  and  in  the  new  employhnenr, 
draws  produce  from  the  old  market  and  capital 
from  the  old  employment.  To  augment  our 
iliare  of  the  colony  trade  beyond  what  it  other- 
wife  would  be,  is  the  avowed  purpofc  of  the 
monopoly.  If  our  Ihare  of  that  trade  were  to 
be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would  have  been 
without  the  monopoly,  there  could  have  been 
no  reafon  for  eftabliihiiig  the  monopoly.  But 
whatever  forces  into  a  branch  of  trade  of  which 
the  returns  are  flower  and  more  diflant  than  thofe 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  any  country,  than 
what  of  its  own  accord  would  go  to  that  branch, 
necefTarily  renders  the  whole  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour  annually  maintained  there,  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
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that  country,  lefs  than  they  otherwife  would  be.  c  h  a  p. 
Ic  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  below  what  it  would  naturally  rife 
to,  and  thereby  diminilhes  their  power  of  ac- 
cumulation. It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times, 
their  capital  from  maintaining  fo  great  a  quan- 
tity of  produdlive  labour  as  it  would  otherwife 
maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  from  increafing  fo 
fad  as  it  would  otherwife  increafe,  and  confe- 
Iquendy  from  maintaining  a  (till  greater  quantity 
of  produftivv^  labour,     i        <         v  - 

The  natural  good  effc6ls  of  the  colony  trade, 
however,  more  than  counterbalance  to  Great 
Britain  the  bad  eflTccls  of  the  monopoly,  fo  that, 
monopoly  and  altogether,  that  trade,  even  as  ic 
is  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  not  only  advantageous, 
but  greatly  advantageous.  The  new  market  and 
the  new  employment  which  are  opened  by  the 
colony  trade,  are  of  much  greater  extent  than 
that  portion  of  the  old  market  and  of  the  old 
employment  which  is  loft  by  the  monopoly. 
The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which  has 
been  created,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  by  the  colony 
trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour,  than  what  can  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  revulfion 
of  capital  from  other  trades  of  which  the  returns 
are  more  frequent.  If  the  colony  trade,  how- 
ever, even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  advan- 
tageous to  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of 
the  monopoly,  but  in  fpite  of  the  monopoly. 

It  is  rather  for  the  manufactured  than  for  the 
rude  produce   of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade 
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BOOK  opens  a  new  market.  Agriculture  is  the  proper 
bufincfs  of  all  new  colonies  j  a  bufinefs  which 
the  cheapnefs  of  land  renders  more  advantageous 
than  any  other.  They  abouAd,  therefore,  in  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  and  inftead  of  importing 
it  from  other  countries,  they  have  generally  a| 
large  furplus  to  export.  In  new  colonies,  agri- 
culture cither  draws  hands  from  all  other  em- 
ployments, or  keeps  them  from  going  to  any 
other  employment.  There  are  few  hands  to 
fpare  for  the  neceffary,  and  none  for  the  orna« 
mental  manufadures.  The  greater  part  of  the 
manufadtures  of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheaper 
to  purchafe  of  other  countries  than  to  make  for 
themfclves.  It  is  chiefly  by  encouraging  the 
manufadures  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade 
indirectly  encourages  its  agriculture.  Thfe  ma- 
nufaflurers  of  Europe,  to  whom  that  trade  gives 
employment,  confl:itute  a  new  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  land;  and  the  moft  advantageous 
of  all  markets :  the  home  market  for  the  corn 
and  cattle,  for  the  bread  and  butchers'- meat  of 
Europe,  is  thus  greatly  extended  by  means  of 
the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  popu- 
lous  and  thriving  colonies  is  not  alone  fufficient 
to  edablifh,  or  even  to  maintain  manufactures  in 
any  country,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
fufRciendy  demonftrate.  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  manufacturing  countries  before  they  had 
any  confiderable  colonies.  Since  they  had  the 
richeft  and  moft  fertile  in  the  world,  they  have 
both  ceafed  to  be  fo. 
.       .        a  •  In 
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Is  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  cffc^s  of  the  c 
monopoly,   aggravated    by    other    cauics,    have, 
perhaps,    nearly   overbalanced   the   natural   good 
effects  of  the  colony  trade.      Thefc  caufes  Icein 
to  be,  other  monopolies  of  different  kinds  i  the 
degradation  of  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  below 
what  it  is  in  mod  other  countries ;  the  exclufion 
from  foreign    markets   by   improper  taxes  upon 
exportation,    and    the    narrowing    of   the    home 
market,   by  ftill  more  improper  taxes  upon   the 
tranfportation   of  goods   from   one    part    of  the 
country  to  another;    but  above   all,  that  irregu- 
lar and    partial   adminiftration  of  juftice,    which 
often  protefts  the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from 
the  purfuit  of   his  injured  creditor,    and   which 
makes  the  induftrious  part  of  the  nation  afraid 
to  prepare  goods  for  the  confumption  of  thole 
haughty  and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not 
refufe   to  fell  upon  credit,  and  from  whom  they 
are  altogether  uncertain  of  repayment.    . 

In   England,    on   the    contrary,    the    natural 
good  efFedts  of  the  colony  trade,  aflifted  by  other 
caufes,  have   in  a  great   meafure  conquered    the 
bad  efFedts  of  the  monopoly.     Thefe  caufes  feem 
to  be,  the  general  liberty  of  trade,  which,  not- 
withdanding   fome  reftraints,    is    at   lead   equal, 
perhaps    fuperior,    to   what    it   is  in    any  other 
country;    the    liberty  of   exporting,    duty   free, 
almod  all  forts  of  goods  which  are  the   produce 
of  domeftic     induftry,     to    almoft    any  foreign 
country ;    and   what,    perhaps,  is   of  dill  gre^^ter 
importance,    the  unbounded  liberty  of  tranfport- 
ing  them  from  any  one  part  of  our  own   country 
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B  o  o  K  to  any  other,  without  being  obliged  to  give  any 
'^'  account  to  any  public  office,  without  being  liable 
to  qucftion  or  examination  of  any  kind ;  but 
above  all,  that  equal  and  impartial  adminiOra. 
tion  of  jufticc  which  renders  the  rights  of  ;hc 
meanefl  Rritidi  fubjedt  refpeftable  to  the  grcateft, 
and  which,  by  fecuring  to  every  man  the  fruits 
of  his  own  induflry,  gives  the  greateft  and 
moll  effcdlual  encouragement  to  every  fort  of 
induftry. 

If  the  manufaflures  of  Great  Britain,  how. 
ever,  have  been  advanced,  as  they  certainly 
have,  by  the  colony  trade,  it  has  not  been  by 
means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in 
fpite  of  the  monopoly.  The  effect  of  the  mono- 
poly has  been,  not  to  augment  the  quantity,  but 
to  alter  the  quality  and  fliape  of  a  part  of  the 
manufaftures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  accom- 
modate to  a  market,  from  which  the  returns  arc 
flow  and  didant,  what  would  otherwifc  have  been 
accommodated  to  one  from  which  the  returns 
are  frequent  and  near.  Its  effcd  has  confe- 
quently  been  to  turn  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  an  employment  in  which  it 
would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of 
manufacturing  induftry,  to  one  in  whicii  it 
maintains  a  much  fmaller,  and  thereby  to  di- 
minirti,  inltcad  of  increafing,  the  whole  quantity 
of  manufafturing  induftry  maintained  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  mojaopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore, 
like  all  the  other  mean  and  malignant  expedients 
of  the  mercantile  fyftem,   deprcffes  the  indultry 
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of  all  other  countries,    but    chiefly  that   of  tjie  c  h  a  p. 
colonics,  without   in  the   leaft  incrcafing,  but  on 
tlie  contrary  diminifhing,  that   of  the  country  in 
whofc  favour  it  is  cftablifhcd. 

The  nnonopoly  hinders    the    capital    of  that 
country,  whatever  may  at  any  particular  time  be 
the  extent  of  that  capital,    from  maintaining  Co 
great  a  quantity  of  produflive  labour  as  it  would 
otherwife  maintain,    and   from  affording  lb  great 
a  revenue    to   the   induftrious    inhabitants  as  it 
would  otherwife   afford.     But   as    capital  can  be 
iticreafed  only  by  favings  from  revenue,  the  mo- 
nopoly, by  hindering  it  from  affording   fo  great 
a  revenue  as  it  would  otherwife  afford,  neceflarily 
binders    it    from    increafing   fo  faft  as  ?c  wou'd 
otherwife   increafe,  and  confequently  from  main- 
taining   a    ftill    greater    quantity    of   produdlivc 
labour,    and  affording    a  ftill  greater  revenue  i> 
the  induttrious  inhabitants  of  that  country.     One 
great  original  fource  of  revenue,   therefore,   the 
wages  of  labour,  the  monopoly   muft  neceffarily 
have  rendered  at   all  times   lefs  abundant  than  it 
otherwife  would  have  been. 

By  raifing  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the 
monopoly  difcourages  the  improvement  of  land. 
The  profit  of  improvement  depends  upon  the 
difference  between  what  the  land  .^r.ually  pro- 
duces, and  what,  by  the  application  of  a  certain 
capital,  it  can  be  made  to  produce.  If  this 
difference  affords  a  greater  profit  than  what  can 
be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital  in  any  mercantile 
employment,  the  improvement  of  land  will  draw 
capital  from    all    mercantile    employments.      If 
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BOOK  the  profit  is  Icfs,  mercantile  employments  fi\\[ 
draw  capital  from  the  improvement  of  land. 
Whatever  therefore  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile 
profit,  either  lefTens  the  fuperiority  or  increafes 
the  inferiority  of  the  profit  of  improvement  j  and 
in  the  one  cafe  hinders  capital  from  going  to  im- 
provement, and  in  the  other  draws  capital  from 
it.  But  by  difcouraging  improvement,  the  mo- 
nopoly neceflarily  retards  the  natural  increafe  of 
another  great  original  fource  of  revenue,  the  rent 
of  land.  By  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  too,  the 
monopply  neceflarily  keeps  up  the  market  rate 
of  interell  higher  than  it  otherwife  v/ould  be« 
But  the  price  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
which  it  affords,  the  number  of  years  purchafe 
which  is  commonly  paid  for  it,  neceffarily  falls 
as  the  rate  of  intereft  rifes,  and  rifes  as  the|  rate 
of  intereft  falls.  The  monopoly,  therefore,  hurts 
the  intereft  of  the  landlord  two  different  ways, 
by  retarding  the  natural  increafe,  firft,  of  his 
rent,  and,  fecondly,  of  the  price  which  he  would 
get  for  his  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which 
it  affords. 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raifes  the  rate  of  mer- 
cantile profit,  and  thereby  augments  fomewbat 
the  gain  of  our  merchants.  But  as  it  obftrufts 
the  natural  increafe  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to 
diminilh  than  to  increafe  the  fum  total  of  the 
revenue  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
derive  from  the  profits  of  ftock  j  a  fmall  profit 
upon  a  great  capital  generally  affording  a  greater 
revenue  than  a  great  profit  upon  a  fmall  one. 
Th'j  monopoly  raifes  the  rate  of  profit,    but  it 
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hinders  the  fum  of  profit  from  rifing  fo  high  as  it  c  ha  p. 
other  wife  would  do. 

All  the  original  fources  of  revenue,  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  profits  of* 
ftock,  the  monopoly  renders  much  lefs  abundant 
than  they  otherwife  would  be.  To  promote  the 
little  intereft  of  one  little  order  of  men  in  one 
country,  it  hurts  the  inte];|ft  of  all  other  orders 
of  men  in  that  country,  and  of  all  the  men  in  all 
other  countries. 

It  is  folely  by  raifing  the  ordinary  rw-^.te  of  profit 
that  the  monopoly  either  has  proved  or  could 
prove  advantageous  to  any  one  particular  order 
of  men.  But  befides  all  the  bad  eflrefts  to  the 
country  in  general,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned as  neceflarily  refolting  from  a  high  rate  of 
profit;  there  is  one  more  fatal,  perhaps,  than 
all  thefe  put  together,  but  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  experience,  is  infeparably  connefted 
with  it.  The  high  rate  of  profit  feems  every 
where  to  deftroy  that  parfimony  which  in  other 
circumftances  is  natural  to  the  charafter  of  the 
merchant.  When  profits  are  high,  that  fober 
virtue  feems  to  be  fuperfluous,  and  cxpenfive 
luxury  to  fuit  better  the  affluence  of  his  fituation. 
But  the  owners  of  the  great  mercantile  capitals 
are  neceflarily  the  leaders  and  condudors  of  the 
whole  induftry  of  every  nation,  and  their  example 
has  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  manners 
of  the  whole  indufi:rious  part  of  it  than  that  of 
any  other  order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  at- 
tentive and  parfimonious,  the  workman  is  very 
likely  to  be  fo  too  j  but  if  the  maftcr  is  diflTolute 
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BOOK  and  difordcrly,  the  fervant  who  fhapcs  his  work 
according  to  the  pattern  which  his  mafter  pre- 
fcribt:  to  him,  will  fhape  his  life  too  according 
to  the  example  which  he  fets  him.  Accumula- 
tion is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands  of  all  thofe 
who  are  naturally  the  mod  difpoftd  to  accumu- 
late; and  the  funds  dellincd  for  the  maintuiance 
of  produ6tive  labour  receive  no  augmentation 
from  the  revenue  of  thofe  who  ought  naturally 
to  augment  them  the  mod.  Ihe  capital  of  the 
country,  inftead  of  increafing,  gradually  dwindles 
away,  and  the  quantity  of  produdiive  labour 
maintained  in  it  grows  every  day  lefs  and  lefs. 
Have  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  and  Lifbon  augmented  the  capital  of 
Spain  and  Portugal?  Have  they  alleviated  the 
poverty,  have  they  promoted  the  induftry  of  thofe 
two  beggarly  countries  T  Such  has  been  the 
tone  of  mercantile  expence  in  thofe  two  trading 
cities,  that  thofe  exorbitant  profits,  far  from  aug- 
menting  the  general  f:;;;yital  of  the  country,  fcem 
fcarce  to  have  been  fufficient  to  keep  up  the 
capitals  upon  which  they  were  made.  Foreign 
capitals  arc  every  day  intruding  themfelves,  if  I 
may  fay  (o,  more  and  more  into  the  trade  of 
Cadiz  and  LiHjon.  It  is  to  expel  thofe  foreign 
capitals  from  a  trade  which  their  own  grows 
every  day  more  and  more  infufficicnt  for  carrying 
on,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefc  endea- 
vour every  day  to  ftraiten  more  and  more  the  gall- 
ing bands  of  their  abfurd  monopoly.  Compare 
the  mercantile  manners  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon 
with  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  and  you  will  be  fenfi- 
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ble  how  differently  the  conduft  and  charafter  of  ^  "  ^  p. 
merchants  are  affe<5bcd  by  the  high  and  by  the 
low  profits  of  ftock.  The  merchants  of  London, 
indeed,  have  not  yet  generally  become  fuch  mag- 
nificent lords  as  thofe  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbonj 
but  neither  are  they  in  general  fuch  attentive  and 
parfimonious  burghers  as  thofe  of  Amfterdara, 
They  are  fuppofed,  however,  many  of  them,  to 
be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
former,  and  not  quite  fo  rich  as  many  of  the  lat- 
ter. But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal 
higher  than  that  of  the  latter.  Light  come  light 
go,  fays  the  proverb ;  and  the  ordinary  tone  of  ex- 
pence  feems  every  where  to  be  regulated,  not  fo 
much  according  to  the  real  ability  of  fpending,  as 
to  the  fuppofed  facility  of  getting  money  to  fpend. 

It  is  thus  that  the  fingle  advantage  which  the 
monopoly  procures  to  a  fingle  order  of  men,  is  in 
many  different  ways  hurtful  to  the  general  inierefl; 
of  the  country.  -.       "  -v.,    ^'  »  > 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  fole  purpofe 
of  raifing  up  a  people  of  cuftomers,  may  at  firft 
fight  appear  a  projecV  fit  only  for  a  nation  of 
fhopkeepers.  It  is,  however,  a  projeft  altoge- 
ther unfit  for  a  nation  of  Ihopkeepers  j  but  ex- 
tremely fit  for  a  nation  whofe  government  is  in- 
fluenced by  Ihopkeepers.  Such  ftatefmen,  and 
fuch  ftatefmen  only,  are  capable,  of  fancying 
that  they  will  find  fome  advantage  in  employing 
the  blood  and  treafure  of  their  fellow- citizens, 
to  found  and  maintain  fuch  an  empire.  Say 
to  a  Ihopkeeper,  Buy  me  a  good  eftate,  and  1 
fliali  always  buy  my  clothes  at  your  fhop,  even 
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BOOK  though  I  Ihould  pay  fomewhat  dearer  than  vvhat 
I  can  have  them  for  at  other  fhopsj    and  you 
will  not  find  him  very  forward  to  embrace  your 
propofal.     But  fhould  any  other  perfon  buy  you 
fuch   an    eftate,    the  fhopkeeper  will  be   much 
obliged  to  your  benefadlor   if  he   would   enjoin 
yor  to  buy  all  your  clothes  at  his  fhop.     Eng- 
land purchafed  from  fome   of  hrr  fubjefts,   who 
foun  i  themfelves  uneafy  at  home,  a  great  eftate 
in  a  diftant  country.      The  price,   indeed,  was 
very  fmall,  and  inftead  of  thirty  years  purchafe, 
the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  prefeni  times, 
it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  cxp<,nce  of 
the  different   equipments    which   made   the  firft 
difcovery,   reconnoitered    the  coaft,    and  took  a 
fictitious   poffefllon  of  the   country.      The  jand 
was  good  and  of  great  extent,  and  the  cultiva- 
tors having  plenty  of  good  ground  to  work  upon, 
and  being  for  fome  time  at  liberty  to  fell  their 
produce  where  they  pleafed,  became  in  the  courfe 
of  little  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  (between 
1620   and    1660)    fo  numerous  and   thriving  a 
people,   that  the   fhopkeepers  and   other  traders 
of    England   wifhed     to    fecure    to    themfelves 
the  monopoly  of  their  cuftom.      Without   pre- 
tending, therefore,  that  they  had  paid  any  part, 
cither  of  the  original  purchafe-money,  or  of  the 
fubfequent  expence  of  improvement,   they  peti- 
tioned   the    parliament   that    the    cultivators  of 
America  might  for  the  future  be  confined  to  their 
Ihop ;  firft,  for  buying  all  the  goods  «'hich  they 
wanted  from  Europe;    and,  fecondly,   for  felling 
all   fuch  parts  of   their  own   produce    as    thofe 
traders  might  find  it  convenient  to  buy.     For 
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they  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part 
of  it.  Some  parts  of  it  imported  into  England 
might  have  interfered  with  fome  of  the  trades 
which  they  themfelves  carried  on  at  home.  Thofc 
particular  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they  were  wili- 
iog  that  the  colonids  fhould  fell  where  they 
could  i  the  farther  off  the  better  j  and  upon  that 
account  propofed  that  their  market  Ihould  be 
confined  to  the  countries  fouth  of  Cape  Finiftcrrc, 
A  claufe  in  the  famous  adt  of  navigation  e(ta- 
bliihed  this  truly  fhopkeeper  propofai  into  a 
law. 

The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hither- 
to been  the  principal,   or  more  properly  perhaps 
the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of  the  dominion  which 
Great  Britain  aflfumcs  over  her  colonies.     In  the 
cxclufive  trade,  it  is  fuppofed,  confifts  the  great 
advantage  of  provinces,   which    have    never   yet 
afforded  either  revenue  or  military  force  for  the 
fupport  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  defence 
of  the  mother  country.      The  monopoly    is   the 
principal  badge  of  their  depetidency,    and  it  is 
the  fole  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been   gathered 
from  that  dependency.     Whatever  cxpence  Great 
B;u:ain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining  this 
dependency,    has  really  been  laid  out  in  order  tb 
fuppori   this    monopoly.      The  expence    of  the 
ordinary    peace    eilablifiiment    of    the     colonies 
amounted,  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
fent  difturbances,    to   the   pay    of  twenty    regi- 
ments  of  foot  J    to  the   expence   ok  the  artillery, 
(lores,    and   extraordinary  provifions   with  which 
it  was  neceljary  to  Ibpply  them  j   and  to  the  ex- 
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BOOK  pr^ce   of  a  very  confidcrable  naval  force  which 
wa:    conftanrly  kept  up,  in  order  to  guard,  from 
the  fmuggling  vcflels  of  other  nations,  the  im- 
meufe  coaft  of  North  America,   and  that  of  our 
Weft  InJian  iQands.     The  whok  sixpence  of  this 
percc  eftablifhnnent  was    a  charge  upon  the  re- 
ven  ic  of  Great  Britain,    an  .1   v/as,    at   the  fame 
tinie,  the  fmallrO:  part  of  /hat   'he    looiij  jn  of 
the  colonies  iias  coft  the  m ether  country.     If  we 
would  know  th*::  annount  of  che   whole,   we  muft 
add  to  the  annual  expence  of  this  peacr  eflv  blifh- 
ment   the   intertfl  of  the  :bms   which,  in   confe- 
queiice  or  her  confidc^riig  her   cc'nics   as    pro- 
'vinces  fubjed   to   her   dummi}n.    Great   Britain 
has  upon  different  occalions  laid  out  upon  their 
defence.     vVe  muft  add  to  it,  in  particular,  the 
whole   expence  of  the  late  war,  and  a  great  part 
of  that  of  the  war  which   preceded  it.     The  late 
war  was  altogether   a    colony    quarrel,    and    the 
whole   expence   of  it,    in    whatever  part   of  the 
world  it  may   have  been   laid    out,    whether    in 
Germany  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  ought  juftly  to  be 
ftated  to  the  account  of  the  colonies.     It  amount- 
ed to  more  than  ninety  millions  fterling,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  new  debt  which  was  contraded, 
but  the  two  (hillings  in  the  pound  additional  land 
tax,  and  the  fums  which  were  every  year  borrow- 
ed  from  the  finking   fund.       The    l^-panifh    war 
which   began  in    1739,   ^^^  principally  a  colony 
quarrel.     Its  principal  objed  was  to  prevent  the 
fearch  of  the  colony  fhips  which  carried  on  a  con- 
traband  trade    with    the    Sfrinifh    main.      This 
whole  expence  is,  in  rea'iit)  ,   a  bounty  which  has 
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been  given  in  order  to  fupport  a  monopoly,  c  ha  k. 
The  pretended  purpofc  of  it  was  to  encourage 
the  manufadures,  and  to  increafe  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  But  its  real  effc6t  has  been  to 
raife  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable 
our  merchants  to  turn  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of 
which  the  returns  are  more  flow  and  diilant  than 
thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  capital  than  they  othervvifc 
would  have  done  i  two  events  which  if  a  bounty 
could  hav€.  prevented,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  very  well  worth  while  to  give  fuch  a  bounty. 

Under  the  prefent  fyftem  of  management, 
therefore.  Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  lofs 
from  the  dominion  which  flie  aflumes  over  her 
colonies. 

To  propofe  that  Great  Britain  Ihould  volun- 
tarily give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonies, 
and  leave  them  to  ele(5l  their  own  magiftrates, 
to  enaft  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and 
war  as  they  might  think  proper,  would  be  to 
propofe  fuch  a  meafure  as  never  was,  and  never 
will  be  adopted  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 
No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  domi- 
r'on  of  my  province,  how  troublefome  foever  it 
might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  fmall  foever  the 
revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expence  which  it  occafioned.  Such 
facrifices,  though  they  might  frequently  be  agree- 
able to  the  'Htereft,  are  always  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  tvery  nation,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  ftill 
greater  confequence,  they  are  always  contrary  to 
the  private   intereft  of  the   governing  part  of  ir, 
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B  o  o  K  who^vould   thereby  be  deprived  of  the  difpofal  of 
many  places  of  truft  and  profit,  of  many  oppor- 
tunities  of    acquiring    wealth     and    diftindion 
which  the  poffcffion  of  the  moft  turbulent,  and, 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  moft  unpro- 
fitablc  province  fcld6m  fails  to  afford.      The  moft 
vifionary  cnthufiafts  would  fcarce   be   capable  of 
propofing  fuch  a  mcafure,  with  any  fcrious  hopes 
at  leaft  of  its  ever   being   adopted.      If  it  was 
adopted,  however,  Great  Britain  would   not  only 
be  immediately  freed  from  the  whole  annual  ex- 
pence  of  the  peace  eftablifliment  of  the  colonies, 
but  might  fettle  with  them  fuch  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce as  would  effeftually  fecure  to  her  a  free 
trade,  i^o-*  advantageous   to  the  great  body  of 
the   people,  d.  jugh    lefs   fo    to    the   merchants, 
than  th?  monopoly  which  fhe  at  prefent  enjoys. 
By  thus  parting  good  friends,  the  natural  affec- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  which, 
perhaps,  our  late  difTenfions  have  well  nigh  ex- 
tinguifhed,   would  quickly  revive.     It  might  dif- 
pofe  them  not  only  to   refpeft,   for  whole   cen- 
turies together,    that  treaty   of  commerce  which 
they  had  concluded    with    ui.  at  parting,  but  to 
favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  in  trade,  and,  inftead 
of  turbulent  and  factious  fubje(5ts,   to  become  our 
moft  faithful,   afTedionate,   and   generous   allies; 
and  the  fame  fort  of  parental  affedion  on  the  one 
fide,  and   filial  refpefl  on   the  other,   might  re- 
vive  between    Great   Britain   and    her    colonies, 
which  ufed   to  fubfift  between   thofe   of  ancient 
Greece  and  the  nootjier  city  from  which  they  de- 
fcended,  ■'-'['    ' 
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In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  ^  "  ^  **• 
to  the  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to 
affbrd,  in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the  public 
lu/Hcient  not  only  for  defraying  the  whole  cx- 
pc'nce  of  its  own  peace  eltablirtiment,  but  for 
contributing  its  proportion  to  the  fupport  of  the 
general  government  of  the  empire.  Jb'-very  pro- 
vince ncceflarily  contributes,  more  or  lefs,  to 
increafe  the  expence  of  that  general  government. 
If  any  particular  province,  therefore,  does  not 
contribute  its  (hare  towards  defraying  this  ex- 
pence,  an  unequal  burden  muft  be  thrown  upon 
fome  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  extraordi- 
nary revenue  too  which  every  province  affords 
to  the  public  in  time  of  war,  ought,  from 
parity  of  reafon,  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to 
the  extraordinary  revenue  of  the  whole  empire 
which  its  ordinary  revenue  does  in  time  of  peace. 
That  neither  the  ordinary  nor  extraordinary  re- 
venue which  Great  Britain  denves  from  her  co- 
lonies, bears  this  proportion  to  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  Britifh  empire,  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed. The  monopoly,  it  lias  been  fuppofedt 
indeed,  by  increafing  the  private  r-^venue  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  pay  greater  taxes,  compenfates  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  public  revenue  of  the  colonies. 
But  this  monopoly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  (how. 
though  a  very  grievouj  tax  upon  the  colonies, 
and  though  it  m'y  increafe  the  revenue  of  a  par- 
ticular order  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  dirninifhes 
inftead  of  increafing  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
pec  V,    and   confequcntly   diminilhes   inftead  of 
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BOOK  incrcafing  the  ability  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  pay  taxes.  The  men  too  whofc  revenue 
the'  monopoly  increafcs,  conftitute  a  particular 
order,  which  it  is  both  ablolutcly  impoflTiblc  to 
tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other  ordcrb,  and 
extremely  impolitic  even  to  attempt  to  tax  bc- 
yo:v<  chat  proportion,  as  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
fljcw  in  the  following  book.  No  particular  re- 
fourcc,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  parti- 
cular order. 

The  colonico  may  He  taxed  cither  by  their  own 
affcmblies,  or  b>  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

That    tlie   colony   allcmblies  can   ever  be  lb 
managed    as   to   levy    upon    their   conftituents  a 
public  revenue  fufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  at 
all  times  their  own  civil  and  military  eftablifhmcnt, 
but  to  pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  expence 
of  the  general  government  of  the  Britifli  empire, 
fcems  not  very    probable,     h  was  a   long   rim? 
before  even  the  parliament  of  England,   th.  jgh 
placed    immediately   under    the    eye   of  the   fo- 
vcreign,    could   be  brought  under  fuch  a  fyfteni 
of  management,  or  could  be  rendered  fufRciently 
libe.  al    in    their   grants    for   fupporting   the   civil 
and   military    cftablifhrnents   even   of  their  own 
country.     It  was  only  by  diftributing  among  the 
particular  members  of  parliament,    a  great  part 
either  of  t'e   offices,    or  of  the  difpofal  of  the 
offices  aiifing   <rom  this  civil  and  military  efta- 
blifhme  t,    that   fuch   a    fyftem   of  management 
couIl  b    e^.ablilhed  even  with  regard  to  the  par- 
liamen.   of   Lngland.     But   the  diftance   of  the 
colony  .flemblies  from  the- eye  of  the  fovereign, 
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{heir  number,  their  difpcrfccl  fituation,  anfl  their  ^  n\  v. 
various  conftitutions,  wc    'I  render  it  very  diiti-    ■    v     * 
cult  to  manage  them  in  the  fame  manner,  even 
though  the  fovercign  had  the  fame  means  of  do- 
ing ic»  3nd  thofc  means  arc  wanting.     It  would 
be  ablolutely  impoflible   to  dillriburc  among  all 
I  the  leading   members  of  all   the  colony   aircm- 
blies  fuch  a  fliare,  cither  of  tiie  offices  or  of  tlie 
difpofal  of  the  offices  arifing  frorn  the  general 
government  of  the  Britilh  empire,  as  to  difpofc 
them  to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home,  and  to 
tax  their  conftituents  for  the  fupport  of  that  ge- 
neral  government,    of  which   almoft  the   whole 
emoluments   were   to   be  divided  among   people 
who  were  ftrangers   to  them.     The  unavoidable 
ignorance  of  adminiftration,    befides,    concerning 
the  relative  importance  of  the  different  members 
of  thofe  different  affemblies,   the  offences  which 
muft  frequently   be   given,    the   blunders   which 
irjufl:  conftantly  be  committed  in  attempting  to 
m*^nage  them  in  this  manner,    feems  to  render 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  management  altogether  imprac- 
ticable with  regard  to  them. 

The  colony  affemblies,  befides,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  the  proper  judges  of  what  is  neceffary 
for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole  empire. 
The  care  of  that  defence  and  fupport  is  not  en- 
irufted  to  them.  It  is  not  their  bufinefi,  and 
they  have  no  regular  means  of  informaclon  con- 
cerning it.  The  affembly  of  a  province,  like 
the  veftry  of'  a  parifli,  may  judge  very  properly 
concerning  the  affairs  of  its  own  particular  dif- 
trifli  but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judging 
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■  ^tJ^  ^  concerning  thofc  of  the  wholit  cnnpirc.  It  can. 
not  even  judge  properly  co"'  rrning  the  propor- 
tion which  it$  own  province  i^c-^rs  to  the  whole 
empire  J  or  concerning  the  relative  degree  of  its 
wealth  and  importance,  compared  with  the  other 
provinces  j  becaufe  thofc  other  provinces  are  not 
under  the  infpedkion  ard  fuperintcndcncy  of  the 
aflcmbly  of  a  pa'-ticular  province.  What  is  nc- 
ceflary  for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  in  what  proportion  each  part  ought 
to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of  only  by  that  af- 
fembly  which  infpefts  and  fuperintends  the  af- 
fairs of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  propofed,    accordingly,    that  the 
colonies  ihuuld  be  taxed  by  requifition,  the  par- 
liament of  Great    Britain   determining  the  fum 
which  each  colony  ought  to  pay,   and  the*  pro- 
vincial alTembly  aflcfling   and    levying   it  in  the 
way   that   fuited    bed  the   circumflances  of  the 
province.     What   concerned    the   whole   empire 
would  in  this  way  be  determined  by  the  aflembly 
which  infpedts  and  fuperintends  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  empire ;  and  the  provincial  affairs  of  each 
colony  might  ftill  be  regulated   by   its   own  af- 
fembly.     Though    the   colonies    lliould   in   this 
cafe  have  no  reprefentatives  in  the  Britilh  parlia- 
ment, yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  there 
is    no  probability  that   the  parliamentary  requi- 
fition   would    be  unreafonable.     The   parliament 
of  England  has  not  upon  any  occafion  Ihown  the 
fmallcft  difpofition   to  overburden  thofe  parts  of 
the  empire  which  are  not  reprefented  in   parlia- 
ment.     The   iflands  of   Guernfey   and    Jerfey, 
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without  any  means  of  refilling  the  authority  of  ^  '^  ^ 
parliament,  arc  more  lightly  taxed  than  any  part 
of  Great  Britain.  Parliament  in  attempting  to 
excrcifc  its  fuppofed  right,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  of  taxing  the  colonies,  has  never 
hitherto  demanded  of  them  any  thing  which 
even  approached  to  a  juft  proportion  to  what 
was  paid  by  their  fellow- fubjcfls  at  home.  If 
the  contribution  of  the  colonies,  befides,  was  to 
rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the 
land  tax,  parliament  could  not  tax  them  with- 
out taxing  at  the  fame  time  its  own  condituents, 
a.-id  the  colonies  might  in  this  cafe  be  confidered 
as  virtually  reprefented  in  parliament. 

Examples     are    not   wanting    of   empires    in 
which  all  the  different  provinces  arc  not  taxed,  if 
I  may   be  allowed  the  expreflTion,  in  one  mafs; 
but    in  which  the  fovereign   regulates    the  fum 
which  each  province  ought  to  pay,  and  in  fome 
provinces  afTeffes  and   levies  it  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per j  while  in  others,  he  leaves  it  to  be   aflcffed 
and  levied  as   the  refpe«5live  dates  of  each  pro- 
vince   Ihall   determirte.      In  fome   provinces  of 
France,  the  king  not  only  impofes  what  taxes  he 
thinks  proper,  but  affeffes  and  levies  them  in  the 
way  he  thinks  proper.     From  others  he  demands 
a  certain  fum,  but  leaves  it  to  the  dates  of  each 
province    to    affefs    and    levy  that   fum   as  they 
think  proper.     According  to  the  fcheme  of  tax- 
ing by  requifition,    the  parliament   of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  dand  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation  to- 
wards   the    colony    affemblies,    as    the    king  of 
France  does  towards  the  dares  of  thofe  provinces 
Vol.  II.  G  g  which 
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BOOK  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  ftates  of 
*^'       their  own,    the   provinces  of  France  which  arc 
fuppofcd  to  be  the  beft  governed. 

But  though,  according  to  this  fcheme,  the 
colonies  could  have  no  juft  reafon  to  fear  that 
their  Ihare  of  the  public  burdens  ftiould  ever 
exceed  the  proper  proportion  to  that  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens at  home;  Great  Britain  might  have 
jufl:  reafon  to  fear  that  it  never  would  amount  to 
that  proper  proportbn.  The  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  has  not  for  fome  time  paft  had  the 
fame  eft^^lifhed  authority  in  the  colonies  which 
the  French  king  has  in  thofe  provinces  of 
France  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 
ftates  of  their  own.  The  colony  aflemblies,  if 
they  were  not  very  favourably  difpofcd  (and  un- 
lefs  more  flcilfully  managed  than  they  ever  have 
been  hitherto,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  fo), 
might  ftill  find  mai.y  pretences  for  evading  or 
rejfi<5ting  the  moft  reafonable  requifitions  of  par- 
liament. A  French  war  breaks  out,  we  (hall 
fuppofe;  ten  millions  muft  immediately  be 
railed,  in  order  to  defend  the  feat  of  the  empire. 
This  fum  muft  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of 
fome  parliamentary  fund  mortgaged  for  paying 
the  intereft.  Part  of  this  fund  parliament  pro- 
pbfes  to  raife  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great  Bri- 
tain,  and  part  of  it,  by  a  requifition  to  all  the 
different  colony  aflemblies  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  Would  people  readily  advance 
their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund,  which 
partly  depended  upon  the  good  humour  of  ail 
thofe  aflemblies,  far  diftant  from  the  feat  of  thf^ 
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Lar,    and    fometimes,   perhaps,    thinking  them-  chap. 
fclves  not  much    concerned   in  the  event  of  it?  u- 
Upon  fuch  a  fund  no  more  money  would  pro- 
bably be  advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied 
I  in  Great   Britain   might   be  fuppofed   to   anfwcr 
for.     The  whole   burden  of  the  debt  contracted 
I  on  account  of  the  war  would  in  this  manner  fall, 
I  as  it  always  has  done  hitherto,   upon  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  upon  a  part  of  the  empire,    and  not  upon 
the    whole    empire.     Great   Britain  is,   perhaps, 
fjnce  the  world  began,  the  only  ftatc  which,  as  it 
has  extended  its  empire,  has    only   increafed  its 
expence  without   once  augmenting  its  refources. 
Other  dates  have   generally  difburdened    them- 
felves   upon    their   fubjeft   and  fubordinate  pro- 
vinces of  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  defending  the  empire.      Great   Britain 
has  hitherto  fufFered   her  fubjc<5l  and  fubordinate 
provinces    to   difburden  themfelves  upon  her  of 
almoft  this    whole    expence.      In    order    to  put 
Great   Britain  upon    a   footing  of  equality  with 
her  own    colonies,    which  the   law    has    hitherto 
fuppofed  to  be  fubjeft  and  fubordinate,  it  feems 
neceflary,    upon   the  fcheme  of  taxing  them  by 
parliamentary  requifition,  that   parliament   lliould 
have  fome  means  of  rendering  its  requifitions  im- 
mediately effcclual,  in  cafe  th^t  colony   afTemblies 
(hould  attempt  to    evade   or  rejeft    them  j    and 
what  thofe  means  are,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, and  it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  aC 
the  fame  time,  be  ever  fully  eftablifhed  in  the 
right  of  taxing  the  colonie.%  even  independent  of 
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BOOK   the   donfent  of    their  own    afTemblies,    the   im- 

JV. 

portance  of  thofe  affemblies  would  from  that 
moment  be  at  an  end,  and  with  it,  that  of  all  the 
leading  men  of  Britifii  America.  Men  defire  to 
have  fomc  fhare  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs  chiefly  on  account  of  the  importance 
which  it  gives  them.  Upon  the  power  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  leading  men,  the  natural  arif- 
tocracy  of  every  country,  have  of  preferving  or 
defending  their  refpedive  importance,  depends 
the  (lability  and  duration  of  every  fyftem  of  free 
government.  In  the  attacks  which  thofe  lead- 
ing men  are  continually  making  upon  the  im- 
portance of  one  another,  and  in  the  defence  of 
their  own,  confifts  the  whole  play  of  domeflic 
faftion  and  ambition.  The  leading  men  of 
America,  like  thofe  of  all  other  countries,  defire 
to  preferve  their  own  importance.  They  feel,  or 
imagine,  that  if  their  alfemblies,  which  they  are 
fond  of  calling  parliaments,  and  of  confidering 
as  equal  in  authority  to  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  Ihould  be  fo  far  degraded  as  to  become 
the  humble  minifters  and  executive  officers  of 
that  parliament,  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
importance  would  be  at  an  end.  They  have  re- 
jected, therefore,  the  propofal  of  being  taxed  by 
parliamentary  requifition,  and  like  other  ambi- 
tious  and  high-fpirited  men,  have  rather  chofen 
to  draw  the  fword  in  defence  of  their  own  im- 
portance. 

Towards   the   dcclenfion  of  the   Roman  re- 
public, the   allies  of  Rome,  v;ho  had   borne  the 
principal  burden  of  defending  the  ftate  and  ex- 
tending 
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tending  the  empire,  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  c  ha  p. 
all  the    privileges    of  Roman    citizens.      Upon 
being  refufed,  the  focial  war  broke  our.     During 
the    courfe    of  that    war   Rome    granted    thofe 
privileges  to  the    greater   part    of  them,  one  by 
one,  and  in  proportion  as    they  detached  them- 
felves  from  the   general   confederacy.     The  par- 
liament of  Great   Britain   infills   upon  taxing  the 
colonies  j  and   they  refufe  to  be  taxed  by  a  par- 
liament  in   which   they    are   not  reprefcnted.     If 
to   each  colony,  which   fhould  detach   itfelf  from 
the    general  confederacy.     Great   Britain    fhould 
allow  fuch  a  number  of  reprefentatives  as  fuited 
the    proportion    of  what    it    contributed    to    the 
public    revenue   of  the    empire,    in    confequence 
of  its  being  fubjeded  to  the  fame  taxes,  and  in 
compenfation   admitted   to   the   fame  freedom  of 
trade     with    its    fellow- fubjeds    at     home;     the 
number   of   its   reprefentatives    to  be  augmented 
as    the    proportion    of    its    contribution    might 
afterwards  augment;  a    new    method   of   acquir- 
ing importance,  a  new  and  more  dazzling  objedt 
of  ambition   would  be    prefented    re    the  leading 
men  of  each  colony.     Inftead  of  piddang  for  the 
little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may 
be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  fa(5lion  j  they 
might  then    hope,   froai  the   prefumption   which 
men    naiaraily    have    in    their    own    ability  and 
good  fortune,    to  draw    feme  of  the  great  prizes 
which  fometimes    come  from    the    wheel  of  the 
greaL    ftu'.e    lottery    of   Britifh  politics.       Unlcfs 
this   or  fome  other  method   is   fallen   upon,  and 
there  feems  to  be  iione  more  obvious  than  this,  of 
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o  o  K  preH^rving  the  importance  and  of  gratifying  the 
annbition  of  the  leading  men  of  Annerici,  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  they  will  ever  voluntarily 
fubnnit  to  us  j  and  we  ought  to  confider  that  the 
blood  which  nauft  be  fhed  in  forcing  them  to  do 
fo,  is,  every  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  thofe 
who  are,  or  of  thofe  whom  we  mfh  to  have  for 
our  fellow- citizens.  They  are  very  weak  who  flatter 
themfelves  that,  in  the  tlate  to  which  things  have 
come,  our  colonies  will  be  eatlly  conquered  by 
5>rce  alone.  The  perfons  who  now  govern  the 
refolutions  of  what  they  call  their  continental 
congrefs,  feel  in  themfelves  at  this  moment  a 
degree  of  importance  which,  perhaps,  the  greateft 
fubjefls  in  Europe  fcarce  feel.  From  Ihop- 
keepers,  tradefmen,  and  attornies,  they  are  be- 
come ftatefmen  and  leGiflators,  and  are  em- 
ployed  in  contriving  a  new  form  of  government 
for  an  extenfive  empire,  which,  they  flatter  them- 
felves, will  become,  and  which,  inc'ced,  feems 
very  likely  to  become,  one  of  the  greaceft  and 
mod  formidable  that  ever  was  in  the  world, 
Five  hundred  diflferent  people,  perhaps,  n'lv.  in 
different  ways  a6l  immediately  un  icr  the  ron- 
tinental  congrefs ;  and  five  hundred  the;  l.indj 
perhaps,  who  a<fl  under  thofe  five  hundred,  all 
feel  in  the  fame  manner  a  proportionable  ife  in 
their  own  importance.  Almoft  every  individual 
of  the  governing  party  in  America,  fills,  at  pre- 
I'ent,  in  his  own  fancy,  a  ftation  fupenor,  not  only 
to  what  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what  he 
had  ever  expefted  to  fill ;  and  unlcfs  Ibme  new 
pbjed  of  ambition  is  prefeiiicd  either  to  him  or 
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to  his  leaders,  if  he  has  the  ordinary  fpirit  of  a  c  h  a  p. 
man,  he  will  die  in  defence  of  that  ftation. 

It  is  a  remark  of  the  prefidcnt  Henaut,  that  we 
now  read  with  pleafure  the  account  of  many 
little  tranfaftions  of  the  Ligue,  which  when  they 
happened  were  not  perhaps  confidered  as  very 
important  pieces  of  news.  But  every  man  then, 
fays  he,  fancied  himfelf  of  feme  importance; 
and  the  innumerable  memoirs  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  thofe  times  were,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  written  by  people  who  took  plea- 
fure in  recording  and  magnifying  events  in 
which,  they  flattered  themfelves,  they  had  been 
confiderable  a6tors.  How  obltinately  the  city 
of  Paris  upon  that  occafion  defended  itfelf^ 
what  a  dreadful  famine  it  fupported  rather  than 
fiibmit  to  the  beft  and  afterwards  to  the  mod  be- 
loved of  all  the  French  kings,  is  well  known. 
The  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  or  thofe  who 
governed  the  greater  part  of  them,  fought  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  importance,  which  they  fore- 
faw  was  to  be  at  an  end  whenever  the  ancient 
government  (hould  be  re-eflabiidied.  Our  co- 
lonies, unlefs  they  can  be  induced  to  confent  to 
a  union,  are  very  likely  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  bcft  of  all  mother  countries,  as  obfti- 
nately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did  againft  one  of  the 
beft  of  kings. 

The  idea  of  leprefentation  was  unknown  in 
ancient  times.  When  the  people  of  one  ftate 
were  admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenlhip  in  an- 
other, they  had  no  other  means  of  exercifing  chat 
right  but  by  coming  in  a  body  to  vote  and  deli- 
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^  ^,y^  ^  berate  with  the  people  of  tha:  other  (late.  The 
admifljon  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  com- 
pletely ruined  the  Roman  republic.  It  was  no 
longer  poffible  to  diftinguifh  between  who  was 
and  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen.  No  tribe 
could  know  its  own  members.  A  rabble  of  any 
kind  could  be  introduced  into  th'  ...T  ;iblies  of 
the.  people,  could  drive  out  the  rt  .izens,  and 
decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  repu'uiic  as  if  they 
themfelves  had  been  fuch.  But  though  America 
were  to  fend  fifty  or  fixty  new  reprefcntatives  to 
parliament,  the  door- keeper  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  could  not  find  any  great  difficulty  in 
diftinguifliing  between  who  was  uid  who  was  not 
a  member.  Though  the  Roman  conftitution, 
therefore,  was  necefTarJly  ruined  by  the  union  of 
Rome  with  the  allied  ftates  of  Italy,  there  is  not 
the  leail  probability  that  the  Britifh  conftitution 
would  be  hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  with 
her  colonies.  That  conftitution,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  be  completed  by  it,  and  feems  to 
be  imperfedl  without  it.  The  affembly  which 
deliberates  and  decides  concerning  the  affairs  of 
every  part  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  be  properly 
informed,  ought  certainly  to  have  reprefcntatives 
from  every  part  of  it.  That  this  union,  how- 
ever, could  be  eafily  effeduated,  or  that  difficul- 
ties and  great  difficulties  might  not  occur  in  the 
execution,  I  do  not  pretend.  I  have  yet  heard 
uf  none,  however,  which  appear  infurmountable. 
The  principal,  perhaps,  arife  not/rom  the  nature 
of  things,  but  from  the  prejudices   and  opinions 
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I  of  the  people  both  on  this  and  on  the  other  fide  chap. 
of  the  Atlantic.  ,      ^*' 

We,  on  this  fide  the  water,  arc  afraid  left  the 
niultitudc  of  American  rcprei\;ntacivts  lliould 
overturn  the  balance  of  the  conflitution,  and  in- 
creafc  too  much  either  the  influence  of  the  crowa 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  force  of  the  democracy 
on  the  other.  But  if  the  number  of  American 
reprcfentatives  were  to  be  in  pro})ortion  to  the 
produce  of  American  taxation,  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed  would  incrcaH;  exadliy  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  managing  them ; 
and  the  means  of  managing  to  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed.  The  monarchical  and 
democratical  parts  of  the  conftitution  would, 
after  the  union,  {land  exacftly  in  the  fame  degree 
of  relative  force  with  regard  to  one  another  as 
they  had  done  before. 

The  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water  are 
afraid  left  their"  diftance  from  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment might  expofe  them  to  many  opprefiions. 
But  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  of  which, 
the  number  ought  from  the  firft  to  be  confider- 
able,  would  cafily  be  able  to  proted  them  fiom 
all  oppreflion.  The  diftance  could  not  much 
weaken  the  dependency  of  the  reprelentative 
upon  the  conftituent,  and  the  former  would  ftill 
feel  that  he  owed  his  feat  in  parliament,  and  all 
the confequence  which  he  derived  fiom  it,  to  the 
good-will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the  intereft: 
of  the  former,  therefore,  to  cultivate  that  good- 
will by  complaining,  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
member  of  the  legiflature,  of  every  outrage  which 
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«  o  o  K  any  civil  or  military  ofTicer  might  be  guilty  of  in 
thofe  remote  parts  of  the  empire.  The  ciiftance 
of  America-  from  the  fc-at  of  government,  befidcs, 
the  natives  of  that  country  might  flatter  them- 
feives,  with  foiiie  appearance  of  rcafon  too, 
would  not  be  of  very  long  continuance.  Such 
has  hitherto  been  the  rnpid  progrefs  of  that  coun- 
try in  wealth,  population,  and  improvement,  that 
in  the  courfc  of  little  more  than  a  century,  per- 
haps, :hc  produce  of  American  might  exceed 
that  of  Bricifh  taxation.  The  feat  of  the  empire 
would  tlien  naturally  remove  itfclf  to  that  part 
of  the  empire  which  contributed  moft  to  the 
general  defence   and  fupport  of  the  whole. 

The  difcovery  of  America  and  that  of  a 
paflTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  are  the  two  grciiteft  and  moft  important 
events  recorded  in  the  hiflory  of  mani^ind. 
Their  conlequences  have  already  been  very  great : 
but,  in  the  fliort  period  of  between  two  and 
three  centuries  which  has  elapfed  fince  thefc  dif- 
coverics  v;ere  made,  it  is  impolTible  that  the 
whole  extent  of  their  confequences  can  have  been 
feen.  What  benefits,  or  what  misfortunes  to 
mankind  may  hereafter  refult  from  thofe  great 
events,  no  human  wifdom  can  forefce.  By 
uniting^  in  foir.e  mcafure,  the  moft  didant  parts 
of  the  world,  by  enablii)g  them  to  relieve  one 
another's  want?.,  to  increafc  one  anotlicr's  enjoy- 
ments, and  to  encourage  one  another's  indu(li)', 
their  general  tendency  would  fecm  to  be  bene- 
licial.  To  t!ie  natives,  however,  b(nh  of  ti.e 
Eaft  and  Weil  Indues,  ail  tiie  commeicial  bene- 
V  -  tit^ 
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fits  wliich  can  have  refiiltcd   from  thofe   events  c  h  a  h. 

VII. 

have  been  funk  and  loft  in   the  dreadful  misfor- 
tur.^s  which  they  have   occ^Honed.     Thcfe  mif« 
fortunes,    however,    feem   to   have   arifen    rather 
from  accidciit  than  from  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  thofe  event'    themfelves.     At    the    particular 
time   when  thtfz  cilfcoveries  were  made,  the  fu- 
periority  of  force  happened  to  be  fo  great  on  the 
fide  of  the  Europeans  that  they   were  enabled  to 
commit  with  impunity  every  fort   of  injuftice  in 
thofe  remote  countries.      HcT^jller,  perhaps,   the 
natives  of  thofe  countries  may  grow  ftronger,  or 
thofe  of  Europe  may  grc  v  w6aker,  and  the   in- 
h^^l^itants    of  all   the   different    quarters    of  the  • 
wc(ld  may  arrive  at  that  equality  of  courage  and 
force  which,  by   infpiring  mutual  fear,    can  alone 
overawe  the  injuftice  of  independent  nations  into 
fome  rcrc  of  refpedl  for  the  rights  of  one  another. 
Buc  nothing  feems  more  likely   to  eliablilh  this 
equality  of  force  than   that  rjutual  communica- 
tion  of  knowledge  and  of  all  forts  of  improve- 
ments which  an   extenfive     conr-aieice    from    all 
countries    to   all    countries    naturally,    or    rather 
'leceflarily,    carries  along  wi:'«  it. 

Is  the  mean  time  one  ol  the  principal  elfeds 
of  thofe  difcoveries  has  been  to  raife  the  mer- 
cantile fyftem  to  a  degree  of  fplendour  and  glory 
which  it  could  never  other -vile  have  attained  to. 
It  is  the  objefl  of  that  fyftt.r.  to  enrich  a  great 
nation  rather  by  trade  and  manufactures  than  by 
die  improvement  and  culdvation  of  land,  rather 
by  the  induftry  of  the  towns  i.^an  by  that  of  the 
country.  Buc  in  confec^uence  of  thofe  dif- 
^  coveries. 
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BOOK  covciics,  the  commercial  towns  of  Europe,  in. 
'^'  (lead  ot'bfin^  the  manufafturcrs  and  cariit-i..  for 
bnt  a  very  finjll  pait  of  the  world  (that  part  of 
I'luropc  which  is  walhcd  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  tlic  countries  which  !'•  round  the  Baltic  -nd 
Mediicrranean  fcas),  have  :.jv^  become, the  manii- 
fadurers  for  tiie  numerous  and  thriving  culti. 
vators  of  America,  and  the  carriers,  and  in 
fome  refpeds  the  manufadurcrs  too,  for  almcjft 
all  the  different  nations  of  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Two  new  worlds  have  been  open" J 
to  their  indullry,  each  of  them  much  grcau: 
and  more  extenfivc  than  the  old  one,  and  the 
maiket  of  one  of  them  growing  Hill  greater  and 
greater  every  day. 

T«E  countries  which  poflfefs  the  coloniep  of 
America,  and  which  trade  diredly  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  enjoy,  indeed,  the  whole  Ihew  and  fplen- 
dour  of  this  great  commerce.  Other  countries, 
however,  notwithftanding  all  the  invidious  re- 
ftraints  by  which  it  is  mean:  to  exclude  them, 
frequently  enjoy  a  greater  (hare  of  the  real 
benefit  of  it.  The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, for  example,  give  more  real  encouragement 
to  the  induftry  of  other  countries  than  to  that  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  fingle  article  of 
linen  alone  the  confumption  of  thofe  colonies 
amounts,  it  is  faid,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
warrant  the  quantity,  to  more  than  three  mil- 
lions ftcrling  a  year.  But  this  great  confumption 
IS  almoft  entirely  fupplied  by  France,  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  Spain  and  Portugal 
furnifh    but    a   fmall   part   of  it.      The   capital 
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which  fupplitrs  tlu*  colonies  with  this  great  quan-  chap. 

tity  of  linen  is  annually  dillributed  among,  and 

furnilhes   a  revenue  to   the   inhabitants   of  thofc 

other  countries.     The  prohts  of  it  only  are  fpent 

in  Spain  and  Portugal,   where  they  help  to  I'lip- 

port  the  fumptuous   profufion  of  the  merchants 

of  Cadiz  atd  Lifbon. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation 
endeavours  to  fecure  to  itfelf  the  cxclufivc  trade 
of  its  own  colonies,  are  frecienrly  more  hurtful 
to  the  countries  in  favoi'  ^-  •  hich  they  are 
cftablilhed  than  to  thoie  a  '  "ch   they  are 

eftablifhed.      The   unjuft  ^  of   the  in- 

duftry  of  other  countries  falls  bacK,  if  I  may  hy 
fo,  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppreflbrs,  and  crulhes 
their  induftry  more  than  it  does  that  of  thofc 
other  countries.  By  thofe  regulations,  for  ex- 
ample, the  merchant  of  Hamburgh  mud  fend 
the  linen  which  he  dcflines  for  the  American 
market  to  London,  and  he  muft  bring  back 
from  thence  the  tobacco  which  he  defines  for 
the  German  market  j  becaufe  he  can  neither  fend 
the  one  direftly  to  America,  nor  bring  back  the 
other  direflly  from  thence.  By  this  rcflraint  he 
is  probably  obliged  to  fell  the  one  fomewhat 
cheaper,  and  to  buy  the  other  fonricwhat  dearer 
than  he  otherwise  might  have  done;  and  his 
profits  are  probably  fomewhat  abridged  by  meiins 
of  it.  In  this  trade,  however,  between  Harr.- 
burgh  and  London,  he  certain!"  receives  the 
returns  of  his  capital  much  more  quickly  than, 
he  could  pofiibly  have  done  in  the  direfl  trade 
to  America,    even   though    we    fnouid   fuppofe, 

what 
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BOOK  what  is  bf  no  means  the  cafe,  that  the  payments 
'^*  of  America  were  as  punctual  as  thofe  of  London. 
In  the  trade,  therefore,  to  which  thofe  regu- 
lations confine  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  his 
capital  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  German  induftry  than  it 
pofTibly  could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which 
he  is  excluded.  Though  the  one  employment, 
therefore,  may  to  him  perhaps  be  lefs  profitable 
than  the  other,  it  cannot  be  lefs  advantageous 
to  his  country.  It  is  quite  otherwife  with  the 
employment  into  which  the  monopoly  naturally 
attradts,  if  I  may  fay  Co,  the  capital  of  the  Lon« 
don  merchant.  That  employment  may,  per- 
haps, be  more  profitable  to  him  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  employments,  but,  on  accou^jit  of 
the  flownefs  of  the  returns,  it  cannot  be  more 
advantageous  to  his  country. 

After  all  the  unjufl:  attempts,  therefore,  of 
every  country  in  Europe  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  the 
whole  advantage  of  the  trade  of  its  own  colonies, 
no  country  has  yet  been  able  to  engrofs  to  itfelf 
any  thing  but  the  expence  of  fupporting  in  time 
of  peace  and  of  defending  in  time  of  war  the 
oppreffive  authority  which  it  alTumes  over  them. 
The  inconveniencies  refuking  from  the  polTcirion 
of  its  colonies,  every  country  has  engroiTed  too 
itfelf  completely.  The  advantages  refuking 
from  their  trade  it  has  been  obliged  to  iliare  with 
maay  other  countries. 

.    At  firit  fight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the 

great  commerce  of  America,  naturally  feems  to 

be  an  acquifition  of  the  higheft  value.     To  the 
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undiicerning  eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  naturally  c  h  a  fu 
prefents  icfelf  amidft  the  confufed  fcramble  of 
policies  and  war,  as  a  very  dazzling  object  to 
6ght  for.  The  dazzling  fpleadour  of  the  objed, 
however,  the  tmmenfe  greatnefs  of  the  com* 
merce,  is  the  very  quality  which  renders  the 
monopoly  of  it  hurtful,  or  which  makes  one 
employment,  in  its  own  nature  necelTarily  left 
advantageous  to  the  country  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  employments,  abforb  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  otherwiie  have  gone  to  it. 

The  mercantile  (lock  of  every  country,  it  hat 
been  ihewn  in  the  fecond  book,  naturally  feeks^ 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  employment  mod  advan- 
ugeous  to  that  country.  If  it  is  employed  in  tlie 
carrying  trade,  the  country  to  which  it  belongs 
becomes  the  emporium  of  the  goods  of  all  the 
countries  whofe  trade  that  ftock  carries  on.  But 
the  owner  of  that  ftock  neceflarily  wiflies  to  dif- 
pofe  of  as  great  a  pare  of  thofe  goods  as  he  can 
at  home.  He  thereby  faves  himfelf  tlie  troubk, 
rifle,  and  expence,  of  exportation,  and  he  will 
upon  that  account  be  glad  to  fell  them  at  home, 
not  only  for  a  much  fmaller  price,  but  with 
fomewhat  a  fmaller  profit  th^rn  he  might  expect 
to  make  by  fending  them  abroad.  He  naturally, 
therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  to  turn 
his  carrying  trade  into  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption.  If  his  ftock  again  is  employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  he  will,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  be  glad  to  difpofe  of  at  home  as 
great  a  part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods,  which 
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BOOK  he  coUcdls  in  order  to  export  to  fomc  foreign 
*^'  marker,  and  he  will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as 
he  can,  to  turn  his  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
into  a  home  trade.  The  mercantile  ftock  of 
every  country  naturally  courts  in  this  manner  the 
near,  and  fhuns  the  diftant  employment  i  na- 
turally courts  the  employment  in  which  the  re- 
turns are  frequent,  and  (huns  that  in  which  they 
are  didant  and  How;  naturally  courts  the  em- 
ployment in  which  it  can  maintain  the  greateft 
quantity  of  produdive  labour  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,  or  in  which  its  owner  refidcs, 
and  Ihuns  that  in  which  it  can  maintain  there  the 
fmalleft  quantity.  It  naturally  courts  the  em- 
ployment which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  mod  advan- 
tageous, and  fhuns  that  which  in  ordinary  cafes 
is  lead  advantageous  to  that  country,  * 

But  if  in  any  of  thofe  diftant  employments, 
which  in  ordinary  cafes  are  lefs  advantageous  to 
th<  country,  the  profit  (hould  happen  to  rife 
fbmewhat  higher  than  what  is  fufficient  to  ba- 
Jance  the  natural  preference  which  is  given  to 
nearer  employ  ts,  this  fuperiority  of  profit 
will  draw  ftock  irom  thofe  nearer  employments, 
till  the  profits  of  all  return  to  their  proper  level. 
This  fuperiority  of  profit,  however,  is  a  proof 
that  m  the  actual  circumftances  of  the  fociety, 
thofe  diftant  employments  arc  fbmewhat  under- 
ftocked  in  proportion  to  other  employments,  and 
that  the  ftock  of  the  fociety  is  not  dlftributed  in 
the  propercft  manner  among  all  the  different 
employments  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a  proof  that 
fomething  is  either  bought  cheaper  or  fold  dearer 
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than  ic  ought  to  be,   and  that  fonne  particular  chap, 
clafs  of  citizens  is  more  or  lefs  opprefTed  either      ^"* 
by  plying  more  or  by  getting  lefs  than  what  is 
fuitabic  to  that  equality,   which  ought  to  take 
place,    and    which    naturally    does    take    place 
among  all  the  different  claflcs  of  them.     Though 
the  fame  capital   never  will   maintain  the  fam^ 
quantity  of  produftive  labour  in  a  diftant  as  in  a 
near  employment,  yet  a  diftant  employment  may 
be  as  neceflary  for  the  welfare  of  the  fociety  as  a 
near  one  j   the  goods  which  the  diftant  employ- 
ment deals  in  being  necelTary,  perhaps,  for  car- 
rying on  many  of  the  nearer  employments.     But 
if  the  profits  of  thofe  who  deal  in  fuch  goods  are 
above  their  proper  level,  thofe  goods  will  be  fold 
dearer  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  fomewhat  above 
their  natural  price,  and  all  thofe  engaged  in  the 
nearer  employments   will   be  more  or  lefs  op- 
prcfTed  by  this  high  price.     Their  intereft,  there- 
fore, in  this  cafe  requires  that  fome  ftock  fhould 
be  withdrawn   from    thofe   nearer  employments, 
and  turned  towards  that  diftant  one,  in  order  to 
reduce  its  profits  to  their  proper  level,  and  the 
price  of  the  goods  which  it  deals   in  to  their 
natural  price.      In   this  extraordinary  cafe,    the 
public   intereft  requires  that   fome  ftock   fhould 
be  withdrawn  from  thofe  employments  which  in 
ordinary    cafes    are    more    advantageous,     and 
turned   towards  one  which   in  ordinary  cafes   is 
lefs  advantageous    to   the   public :    and    in   this 
extraordinary  cafe,   the  natural  interefts   and  in- 
clinations of  men  coincide  as  exaftly  with  the 
public   intereft  as  in   all    other    ordinary  cafes. 
Vol.  II.  H  h  and 
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and  lead  them  to  withdraw  (lock  from  the  near, 
and  to  turn  it  towards  the  diftant  employment. 

It  i«  thus  that  the  private  interefts  and  paflTions 
of  individuab  naturally  difpofe  them  to  turn 
their  (lock  towards  the  employments  which^  Iq 
ordinary  cafes  are  mod  advantageous  to  the  fo. 
cicty.  But  if  from  this  natural  preference  tliey 
Ihould  turn  too  much  of  it  towards  thofe  em- 
ployments, the  fall  of  proBt  in  them  and  the 
rife  of  it  in  all  others  immediately  difpofe  theoi 
to  alter  this  faulty  didribution.  Without  any 
intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  private  inte- 
reds  and  pa(rions  of  men  naturally  lead  them  to 
divide  and  didribute  the  dock  of  every  fociety, 
among  all  the  different  employments  carried  on 
in  it,  as  nearly  as  pofCble  in  the  proportion 
which  is  mod  agreeable  to  the  intered  of  the 
whole  fociety. 

All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercan- 
tile fydem  nece(rarily  derange  more  or  lefs  this 
natural  and  mod  advantageous  didribution  of 
dock.  But  thofe  which  concern  the  trade  to 
America  and  the  £ad  Indies  derange  it  perhaps 
more  than  any  other ',  becaufe  the  trade  to  thofe 
two  great  continents  abforbs  a  greater  quantity 
of  dock  than  any  two  other  branches  of  trade. 
The  regulations,  however,  by  which  this  de- 
rangement is  effefled  in  thofe  two  different 
branches  of  trade '  are  not  altogether  the  fame. 
Monopoly  is  the  great  engine  of  both ;  but  it  is 
a  different  fort  of  monopoly.  Monopoly-  pf  one 
kind  or  another,  indeed,  (eems  to  -b^  the  fole 
engine  of  the  mercantile  fydem. 

In 
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Im  the  trade  to  America  every  nation  en-  chap. 
deatroufs  to  engrofs  as  much  as  poflible  the  whole 
market  of  its  own  colonies,  by  fairly  excluding 
all  other  nations  from  any  direft  trade  to  them. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
the  Portugueze  endeavoured  to  manage  the  tradd 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
claiming  the  fole  right  of  failing  in  the  Indian 
feas,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  having  Hrft 
found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch  ftill 
continue  to  exclude  all  other  European  nations 
from  any  dire£t  trade  to  their  fpice  iflands. 
Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  evidently  eftablilhed 
tfgainft  all  other  European  nations,  who  are 
thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which 
it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  fomfi 
part  of  their  ftock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the 
goods  which  that  trade  deals  in  fomewhat  dearer, 
than  if  they  could  import  them  themftlves  di- 
rc6tly  from  the  countries  which  produce  them. 

But  fince  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Portugal, 
no  European  nation  has  claimed  the  exclufive 
right  of  failing  in  the  Indian  feas,  of  which  the 
principal  ports  are  now  open  to  the  fhips  of  alt 
European  nations.  Except  in  Portugal,  how<< 
ever,  and  within  thcfe  few  years  in  France,  the 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  has  in  every  European 
country  been  fubjefled  to  an  excluHve  company. 
Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  properly  eftablifhed 
againft  the  very  nation  which  erefts  them.  The 
greater  part  of  that  nation  are  thereby  not  only 
excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  con- 
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BOOK  vcnient  for  them  to  turn  fome  pan  of  their  dock 
but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  that 
trade  deals  in,  fomewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was 
open  and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.  Since 
the  efVablifhment  of  the  Englilh  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  of 
England,  over  and  above  being  excluded  from 
the  trade,  muft  have  paid  in  the  price  of  the  Eaft 
India  goods  which  they  have  confumed,  not 
only  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  the 
company  may  have  made  upon  thofc  goods  in 
confequence  of  their  monopoly,  but  for  all  the 
extraordinary  wade  which  the  fraud  and  abufe, 
infcparablc  from  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  fo  great  a  company,  muft  neceflarily  have 
occafioned,  Tiie  abfurdity  of  this  fecond  ,kind 
of  monopoly,  therefore,  is  much  more  manifeft 
than  that  of  the  firft.     ,„[,.; 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  monopolies  derange 
more  or  lefs  the  natural  diftribution  of  the  ftock 
of  the  focicty :  but  they  do  not  always  derange 
it  in  the  fame  way. 

Monopolies  of  the  firft  kind  always  attraft 
to  the  particular  trade  in  which  they  are  efta- 
blifhcd,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  ftock  of  the 
fbciety  than  what  would  go  to  that  trade  of  its 
own  accord.  ;   - 

Monopolies  of  the  fecond  kind  may  fome- 
times  attra6t  ftock  towards  the  particular  trade 
in  which  they  arc  eftablilhed,  and  fometimes 
repel  it  from  that  trade  according  to  different 
circumftances.     In  poor  countries  they  naturally 
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ittra£l  towards  that  trade  more  (lock  than  would  chap. 

VII. 

otherwife  go  to  it.  In  rich  countries  they  na- 
turally repel  from  it  a  good  deal  of  (lock  which 
would  otherwife  go  to  it. 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark* 
for  example,  would  probably  have  never  lent  a 
fingle  (hip  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  had  not  the  trade 
been  fubjeded  to  an  exclufive  company.  The 
eftablifliment  of  fuch  a  company  neccffiirily  en- 
courages adventurers.  Their  monopoly  fecures 
them  againft  all  competitors  in  the  home  marker, 
and  they  have  the  fame  chance  for  foreign  mar- 
kets with  the  traders  of  other  nations.  Their 
monopoly  (hows  them  the  certainty  of  a  great 
profit  upon  a  confiderable  quantity  of  goods, 
and  the  chance  of  a  confiderable  profit  upon  a 
great  quantity.  Without  fuch  extraordinary  en- 
couragement, the  poor  traders  of  fuch  poor 
countries  would  probably  never  have  thought  of 
hazarding  their  fmall  capitals  in  fo  very  diflanc 
and  uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  trade  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  mufl  naturally  have  appeared  to 
them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  con-. 
trary,  would  probably,  in  the  ( afe  of  a  free 
trade,  fend  many  more  (hips  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
than  it  aflually  does.  The  limited  (lock  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  probably  repels  from 
that  trade  many  great  mercantile  capitals  which 
would  otherwife  go  to  it.  The  mercantile  capital 
of  Holland  is  fo  great  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinually overflowing,  fometimes  into  the  public 
funds  of  foreign  countries,  fometimes  into  loans 
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^%^^  to  private  traders  and  adventurers  of  foreign 
countriesj  (bnnecimes  into,  the  mod  round-about 
foreign  trades  of  confumption,  and  fometimes 
into  the  carrying  trade.  All  near  employments 
being  completely  Hlled  up,  all  the  capital  which 
can  be  placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  pro- 
fit  being  already  placed  in  them,  the  capital 
of  Holland  neceflfarily  flows  towards  the  mod 
diftant  employments.  The  trade  to  the  £a(l 
Indies,  if  it  were  altogether  free,  would  probably 
abforb  the  greater  part  of  this  redundant  capital. 
The  Eaft  Indies  offer  a  market  both  for  the  manu. 
faftures  of  Europe  and  for  the  gold  and  filver 
as  well  as  for  feveral  other  produftions  of  Ame. 
rica,  greater  and  more  extenfive  than  both  Eiiropc 
and  America  put  together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  diftribu* 
tion  of  ftock  is  necefiarily  hurtful  to  the  fociety 
in  which  it  takes  place;  whether  it  be  by  re- 
pelling  from  a  particular  trade  the  (lock  which 
would  otherwife  go  to  it,  or  by  attradling  to- 
wards  a  particular  trade  that  which  would  not 
otherwife  come  to  it.  If,  without  any  exclufive 
company,  the  trade  of  Holland  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
would  be  greater  than  it  actually  is,  that  country 
mud  fuffcr  a  coniiderable  lofs  by  part  of  its  ca- 
pital being  excluded  from  the  employment  mod 
convenient  for  that  part.  And  in  the  fame 
manner,  if,  without  an  exclufive  company,  the 
trade  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
would  be  lefs  than  it  actually  is,  or,  what  per- 
haps is  more  probable,  would  not  exift  at  all^ 
thofc  two  countries  mult  likewife  fuffer  a  con- 
iiderable 
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riderable  hd  by  pare  of  their  capicil  being  chap. 
drawn  into  an  cmploymcnc  which  mud  be  more 
or  lefs  unfuitablc  to  their  prefcnt  circumftances. 
Better  fur  them,  perhaps,  in  their  prefenc  cir- 
cumftances, to  buy  Eaft  India  goods  of  other 
nations,  even  though  they  fliould  pay  fomewhat 
dearer,  than  to  turn  fo  great  a  part  of  their  fmall 
capital  to  lb  very  diftant  a  trade,  in  which  the 
returns  are  fo  very  How,  in  which  that  capital 
can  maintain  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  productive 
labour  at  home,  where  productive  labour  is  fo 
much  wanted,  where  fo  little  is  done,  and  where 
fo  much  is  to  do. 

Though  without  an  exclufive  company,  there- 
fore, a  particular  country  fhould  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  any  direct  trade  to  the  £a(l  Indies,  it 
will  not  from  thence  follow  that  fuch  a  company 
ought  to  be  eftablilhed  there,  but  only  that  fuch 
a  country  ought  not  in  thefe  circumftances  to 
trade  directly  to  the  Eaft  I^idies.  That  fuch 
companies  are  not  in  general  neceftary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  Eaft  India  trade,  is  fufficiently  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portugueze,  who 
enjoyed  almoft  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than  a 
century  together  without  any  excluftve  company. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  faid,  could 
well  have  capital  fufficient  to  maintain  faftors 
and  agents  in  the  different  ports  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  for  the  (hips 
which  he  might  occafionally  fend  thither;  and 
yet,  unlefs  he  was  able  to  do  this,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  cargo  might  frequently  make  his 
ihips  lofe  (he  feafon  for  returning,  and  the  ex- 
^  •  >  H  h  4  pcncQ 
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D  o  o  K  pence  of  fo  long  a  delay  would  not  only  eat  up 
*^'       the  whole  profit  of  the  adventure,  but  frequently 
occafion   a  very  confiderable   lofs.      I'his  argu- 
ment,   however,   if  it  proved   any  thing   at  all, 
would  prove   that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade 
could  be  carried  on  without   an   exclufive  com- 
pany, which  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all 
nations.      There    is   no  great    branch    of   trade 
in  which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  merchant 
is  fufBcicnt  for    carrying  on  all  the   fubordinate 
branches  which  mud  be  carried  on,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  principal  one.     But  when  a  nation 
is  ripe  for  any  great  branch  of  trade,  fomc  mer- 
chants   naturally  turn    their  capitals  towards  ^he 
principal,     and    fome    towards    the    fubordinate 
branches    of   it;    and   though   all   the   different 
branches  of  it  are  in  this  manner  carried  on,  yet 
it  very  feldom   happens  that   they  are  all  carried 
on  by  the  capital  of  one  private  merchant.     If  a 
nation,  therefore,  is  ripe  for  the  £a(l  India  trade, 
a  certain  portion  of  its  capital  will  naturally  di- 
vide itfelf  among   all    the    different   branches  of 
that  trade.      Some  of  its  merchants  will  find  it 
for  their  intereft  to  refide  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
to  employ  their  capitals  there  in  providing  goods 
for  the  fhips  which  are  to  be  fent  out  by  other 
merchants    who    refidc   in  Europe.     The  fettle- 
ments  which    different   European    nations    have 
obtained  in  the  Eaft  Indies,    if  they  were  taken 
from  the  exclufive  companies   to  which  they  at 
prefent  belong,     and    put  under  the   immediate 
protedlion  of  the  fovereign,  would  render  this  re- 
fidence  both  fafe  and  eafy,  at  leaft  to  the  mer- 
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chants  of  the  particular  nations  to  whom  thofe  chap. 
rectlenfients  belong.  If  it  any  particular  time 
that  pare  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  of 
its  own  accord  tended  and  inclined,  if  I  may  fay 
(ot  towards  the  Had  India  trade,  was  not  fufH- 
cient  for  carrying  on  all  thofe  different  branches 
of  it,  it  would  be  a  proof  that,  at  that  particular 
time,  that  country  was  not  ripe  for  that  trade, 
and  that  it  would  do  better  to  buy  for  fome 
time,  even  at  a  higher  price,  from  other  Blu- 
ropean  nations,  the  Eaft  India  goods  it  had  oc- 
cafion  for,  than  to  import  them  itfelf  dire£lly 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.  What  it  might  lofe  by 
the  high  price  of  thofe  goods  could  feldom  be 
equal  to  the  lofs  which  it  would  fudain  by  the 
diilradtion  of  a  large  portion  of  its  capital  from 
other  employments  more  necelTary,  or  more  ufe- 
ful,  or  more  fuitable  to  its  circumftances  and 
fituation,   than  a  direA  trade  to  the  Had  Indies. 

Though  the  Europeans  polTefs  many  con^ 
fiderable  fettlements  both  upon  the  coad  of 
Africa  and  in  the  Ead  Indies,  they  have  not 
yet  eftabliflied  in  either  of  thofe  countries  fuch 
numerous  and  thriving  colonies  as  thofe  in  the 
iQands  and  continent  of  America.  Africa,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  feveral  of  the  countries  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  the  Ead  In- 
dies, are  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations.  But 
thofe  nations  were  by  no  means  fo  weak  and 
defencelefs  as  the  miferable  and  helplefs  Ameri- 
cans; and  in  proportion  to  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited,  they  wer« 
bcfides  much  more  populous.    The  mod  barba- 
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BOOK  rous  nations  f ithcr  of  Africa  or  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  were  (hepherds;  even  the  Hottentots 
were  fb.  But  the  natives  of  every  part  of  Ame- 
rica, except  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only  hunt* 
tn ;  and  the  difit:rence  is  very  great  between  the 
number  of  (hepherds  and  that  of  hunters  whom 
the  fame  extent  of  equally  fertile  territory  can 
maintain.  In  Africa  and  the  £a(&  Indies,  there- 
fore, it  was  more  difHcult  to  difplace  the  natives, 
and  to  extend  the  European  plantations  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants. The  genius  of  exclufive  connpanies,  be- 
fides,  is  unfavourable,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  to  the  growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has 
probably  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  little 
progrefs  which  they  have  made  in  the  £a^  In- 
dies. Tlie  Portugueze  carried  on  the  trade  both 
to  Africa  and  the  Eafl:  Indies  without  any  exclu- 
five companies,  and  their  Icttlements  at  Congo, 
Aiigola,  and  Benguela  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  at  Goa  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  though  much 
dcprefled  by  fuperftition  and  every  fort  of  bad 
government,  yet  bear  fome  faint  refemblance  to 
the  colonies  of  America,  and  are  partly  inhabited 
by  Portugueze  who  have  been  eftablifhed  there 
for  fevcral  generations.  The  Dutch  fettlemcnts 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Batavia,  arc 
at  prefent  the  mod  confiderable  colonies  which 
the  Europeans  have  eftablifhed  either  in  Africa 
or  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  both  thefe  fettlements 
are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  fituation.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
people  almod  as  barbarous  and  quite  as  inca- 
Ti.  -       .  '  ^      ^  pabl^ 
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Ipable  of  defending  themfelves  as  the  natives  of  c  h  a  p. 
America.      It  is  belides  the  half-way  houfe,  if 
one  may   fay  fo,   between  Europe  and  the  £aft 
indies,    at  which  almoft  every   European    (hip 
makes  fome  ftay  both  in  going  and  returning. 
The   fupplying  of  thofe  (hips  with  every  fort  of 
jirefh  provifions,    with  fruit   and  fometimes  with 
wine,  affords  alone  a   very  extenfive  market  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  colonics.    What  the 
Cape  of  Good    Hope    is  between   Europe  and 
every  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Batavia  is  between  , 
the  principal  countries   of  the  Ea(l  Indies.     It 
lies  upon  the  moft  frequented  road  from  Indof« 
tan  to  China  and   Japan,    and   is  nearly  about 
inid*way  upoi!  that  road.     Almofl  all  the  (hips 
too  that  fail  between  Europe  and  China  touch  at 
Batavia  i  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this,  the 
center  and  principal  mart  of  what  is  called  the 
country  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies;  not  only  of 
that  part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  Europeans, 
but  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  native  In- 
dians;   and  velTels  navigated   by   the  inhabitants 
of  China   and    Japan,    of   Tonquin,     Malacca^ 
Cochin-china,   and  the  idand    of  Celebes,    are 
frequently   to  be  feen  in  its  port.     Such  advan- 
tageous fituations  have  enabled  thofe  two  colo- 
nies to  furmount   all    the    obftacles  which   the 
oppreffive  genius  of  an  exclufive  company  may 
have  occafionally  oppofed  to  their  growth.    They 
have  enabled  Batavia  to  furmount  the  additional 
difadvantage  of  perhaps  the   molt   unwholefome 
climate  in  the  world. 
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The  Englilh  and  Dutch  companies,  though 
they  have  cftablilhed  no  confiderable  colonies 
except  the  two  above  mentioned,  have  both 
made  conHderable  conquefts  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
But  in  the  manner  in  which  they  both  govern 
their  new  fubjefts,  the  natural  genius  of  an  ex- 
clufive  company  has  (hown  itfelf  moft  diftindtly. 
In  the  fpice  iflands  the  Dutch  are  faid  to  burn  all 
the  fpiceries  which  a  fertile  feafon  produces  be- 
yond what  they  expeft  to  difpofe  of  in  Eu- 
rope with  fuch  a  profit  as  they  think  fufficient. 
In  the  iHands  where  they  have  no  fettlements, 
they  give  a  premium  to  thofe  who  collefl  the 
young  bloIToms  and  green  leaves  of  the  clove 
and  nutmeg  trees  which  naturally  grow  there, 
but  which  this  favage  policy  has  now,  it  is  \  faid, 
almoft  completely  extirpated.  Even  in  the 
iflands  where  they  have  fettlements  they  have 
very  much  reduced,  it  is  faid,  the  number  of 
thofe  trees.  If  the  produce  even  of  their  own 
iflands  was  much  greater  than  what  fuited  their 
market,  the  natives,  they  fufpeft,  might  find 
ipeans  to  convey  fome  part  of  it  to  other  na- 
tions i  and  the  beft  way,  they  imagine,  to  fecure 
their  own  monopoly,  is  to  take  care  that  no 
more  fliall  grow  than  what  they  themfelves  carry 
to  market.  By  different  arts  of  oppreflion  they 
have  reduced  the  population  of  feveral  of  the 
M'^luccas  nearly  to  the  number  which  is  fuffi- 
cient to  fupply  with  frelh  provifions  and  other 
necefiaries  of  life  their  own  infignificant  garri- 
fons,  and  fuch  of  their  Ihips  as  occafionally  come 
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there  for  a  cargo  of  fpices.     Under  the  govern-  ^  ^^  **• 
mcrt  even  of  the   Portuguczc,    however,   thofc 
J\     \s  are  faid  to  have  been  tolerably  well  inha- 
bited.   The  Englilh  company  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  eftablifli  in  Bengal  fo  pcrfeftly  dcftru(5livc 
afyftem.     The  plan  of  their  government,  how- 
ever, has  had  exadly  the  fame  tendency.     It  has. 
not  been  uncommon,  i  am  well  aflfured,  for  the 
chief,  that  is,  the  firft  clerk  of  a  faflory,  to  order 
a  peafant  to  plough  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies, 
and  fow  it  with  rice  or  fome  other  grain.     The 
pretence  was,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity  of  provifions; 
but  the  real  reafon,  to  give  the  chief  an  oppor- 
tunity of  felling  at  a  better  price  a  large  quan-i 
tity  of  opium,   which  he  happened  then  to  have 
upon  hand.     IJpon  other  occafions  the  order  has- 
been  reverfed}  and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or  other. 
grain  has  been  ploughed  up,  in  ordei*  to  make- 
room   for   a  plantation   of   poppies;     when   the 
chief  forefaw  that  extraordinary  profit  was  likely 
to  be   made  by  opium.      The   fervants  of  the 
company  have  upon  feveral  occafions  attempted 
to  cftablifh  in  their  own  favour  the  monopoly  of 
fome  of  the  moft  important  branches,   not  only 
of  the  foreign,    but  of  the  inland  trade  of  the 
country.     Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,    it, 
is  impoflible  that  they  fhould  not  at  feme  time^ 
or  another  have  attempted  to   reftrain   the  pro-.^ 
duftion  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  thcy^ 
had  thus  ufurped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the; 
quantity  wliich  they  thcmfelves  could  purchafe, 
but  to  that  which  they  could  exped  to  fell  with 
(uch  a  profit  as  they  might  think  fufficicnt.     In 
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BOOK  the  courfe  of  a  century  or  two,  the  pdiqr  of  the 
Englifh  company  would  in  this  manner  have 
probably  proved  as  connpletely  deftrudive  as  that 
of  the  Dutch. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  direAly 
contrary  to  the  real  intereft  of  thofe  companies,' 
confidered  as  the  fovereigns  of  the  countries 
which  they  have  conquered,  than  this  dcftruftive 
plan.  In  almoft  all  countries  the  revenue  of  the 
ibvereign  is  drawn  froni  that  of  the  people.  The 
greater  the  revenue  of  the  people,  therefore,  the 
greater  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour,  the  more  they  can  afford  to  the  fove- 
reign.  It  is  his  intereft,  therefore,  to  increafe  as 
much  as  pofTible  that  afinaal  produce.  But  if 
this  is  the  intercft  of  every  fovcreign,  it  is  pecu« 
liarly  fo  of  one  whofc  revenue,  like  that  df  the 
fovcreign  of  Bengal,  arifes  chiefly  from  a  land- 
rent.  That  rent  muft  necelTarily  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce, 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  muft  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  market.  The  quantity 
will  always  be  fuitcd  with  more  or  lefs  exaftnefs 
to  the  confumption  of  thofe  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it,  and  the  price  which  they  will  pay  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  eagernefs  of  their 
competition.  It  is  the  intereft  of  fuch  a  fove- 
reign,  therefore,  to  open  the  moft  extenfive 
market  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow 
the  moft  perfcft  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order 
to  increale  as  much  as  poffible  the  number  and 
the  competition  of  buyers;  and  upon  this  ac- 
count to  abolilh,   not  only  all  monopolies,   but 
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lift  reftraints  upon  the  traniporution  of  t^«  ^ ", J '* 
I  home  produce  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  upon  its  exportation  to  foreign  coun* 
tries,  or  upon  the  importation  of  goods  of  any 
kind  for  which  it  can  be  exclunged.  He  is  in 
this  manner  mod  likely  to  increafe  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  that  produce,  and  confe- 
quently  of  his  own  (hare  of  it,  or  of  his  owd  * 
levenue. 

But  a  company  of  merchants  are,   it  feems^ 
JDcapable    of    conlidering    themfelves    as    fove* 
reigns,    even    after    they    have    become    fuch. 
Trade,   or  buying  in  order  to  fell  again,   they 
ftill  confider  as  their  principal  bufinefs,  and  by  a 
ftrange  abfurdity,  rega:rd  the  character  of  the  fo-" 
vereign,  as  but  an  appendix  to  that  of  the  mer^^ 
chanty   as   fomething  which  ought  to  be  made 
fubfervient  to  it,    or  by  means  of  which    they 
may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India^  and 
thereby  to  fell  with  a  better  profit  in  Europe- 
They  endeavour  for  this  purpofe  to  keep  out  as 
much  as  poffible  all  competitors  from  the  mar- 
ket of  the  countries  which  are  fubje6t  to  theip 
government,    and    confequently    to    reduce,    ac 
Icaft,  fome  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  thofe 
countries  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  fupply- 
ing  their  own  demand,  or  to  what  they  can  ex- 
pert to  fell  in  Europe  with  fuch  a  proiit  as  they 
may  think  reafonable.     Their  mercantile  habits 
draw    them   in  this   manner,    almoft  neceflarily, 
though  perhaps  infenfibly,  to  prefer  upon  all  or- 
dinary oecafions  the  little  and  rr^Tiritory  profit  of 
the  monopolift  to  the  great  aud  permanent  re- 
.  .«  .  venue 
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BOOK  venue    of   the    fovereign>    and   would  gradually 
lead  them  to  treat  the  countries  fubjedt  to  their 
government  nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat  the  Mo- 
luccas.    It  is  the  intereft  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany confidered  as    fovereigns,   that  the  Euro- 
pean  goods   which    are  carried   to  their    Indian 
dominions  Ihould  be  fold  there  as  cheap  as  pof. 
fible;    and    that    the    Indian    goods  which  are 
brought  from  thence  (hould  bring  there  as  good 
a  price,  or  (hould  be  fold  there  as  dear  as  pof. 
fible.     But  the  reverfc  of  this  is  their  intereft  as 
merchants.    As  fovercigns,    their  intereft  is  ex- 
;  adlly  the   fame  with  that  of  the  country  which 
i  they  govern.      As    merchants,   their  intereft  is 
,  direclly  oppofiteto  that  intereft. 

-   But  if  the  genius  of  fuch  a  government,,  even 
V  as  to  what  concerns  its  diredtion  in  Europe,^  is  in 
s  this  manner    eftentially    and    perhaps    incurably 
',  faulty,  that  of  its  adminiftration  in  India  is  ftill 
more    fo.      That    adminiftration    is    neceftarily 
compofed  of  a  council  of  merchants,  a  profeffion 
no  doubt  extremely  refpeftable,  but  which  in  no 
country  in  the  world   carries  along  with  it  that 
fort  of  authority  which   naturally  over-awes  the 
people,  and  without  force  commands  their  willing 
obedience.     Such  a  council  can  command  obe- 
dience only  by   the  military   force   with  which 
they  are  accompanied,   and  their  government  is 
therefore    neceflarily     military     and     delpotical. 
Their  proper  bufinefs,  however,  is    that  of  mer- 
chants.    It  is  to  fell,   upon    their  mafters  ac- 
count,  the  European   goods  configned  to  them, 
and   to .  buy    in  return  Indian  goods    for    the 
,^  ,         .  European 
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European  mark«.  It  is  to  ftft  the  on*  M  dear 
and  to  btiy  the  other  as  cheap  as  pOfTiWe,  and 
confeqaently  to  exclude  as  much  as  poffible  all 
riPFali  from  the  particular  market  where  they 
keep  their  (hop.  The  genius  of-  the  adrtniniftra-i 
tibn,  therefore,  fo  ht  as  concerns  the  trade  of 
the  company,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  dhtftion; 
It  tends  <o' rtiake  government  fubfcrvient  to  the 
intereft  of  monopoly,  and  confcqucntly  to  ftuni 
the  natural  growth  of  fbme  parts  at  lead  of  the 
furplos  prbducc  of  the  country  to  whit  h  barely 
fufficient  for  anfwerirtg  the  denrtand  of  the  com- 
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pany. 

All  the  members  of  the  adminiftration,   be- 
fides,  trade  more  or  lefs  upon  their  own  account^ 
and  it  is  ift  vain  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  fo» 
Nothing  can  be  more  completely  foolifh  than  to 
expeft  that  the  clerks  of  a  great  counting-houf« 
at  ten  thoufand  miles  diftance,  and  confequently 
almoft  quite  out  of  fight,  fhould,  upon  a  fimple 
order  from  their  matters,  give  tip  at  once  doing 
any   fort   of   bufinefs    upon   their  own  account, 
abandon  for  ever  all  hopes  of  making  a  fortune, 
of  which   they   have  the   means   in  their  hands, 
and  content  themfelves  with  the  moderate  falaries 
which    thofe    matters    allow  them,    and   which, 
moderate  as  they  are,  can  feldom  be  augmented, 
being  commonly  as  large  as  the  real  profits  of 
the  company  trade  can  aflford.     In  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  to  prohibit  the  fervants  of  the  company 
from  trading  upon  their  own  account,  can  have 
fcarce  any  other  efFeft  than  to  enable  the  fupc- 
rior  fervants,   under  pretence  of  executing  their 
maftcrs  order,  to  opprefs  fuch  of  the  inferior  ones 
Vol.  II.  I  i  M 
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BOOK  as  have  had  the.  misfortune  to  fall  under  th^  ,•  4if. 
pleafure.   The  fervants  naturally  endeavour  to  efta-' 
bliiH  the  fanne  monopoly  in  favour  of  their  own 
private  trade  as  of  the  public  trade  of  the  com- 
pany.   If  they  are  fufFered  to  aft  as  they  could 
ivifh,   they  will  e(Ubliih  this  monopoly  openly 
and  direftly,  by  fairly  prohibiting  all  other  people 
from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they  chufe 
to  deal  i   and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  beft  and  lead 
opprefllve  way  of  eftablifhing  it.     But  if  by  an 
order  from  Europe  they  are  prohibited  from  do- 
ing this,   they  will,    notwithftanding,   endeavour 
to  eftablifh  a  monopoly  of  the  fame  kind,  fecredy 
and  indireftly,  in  a  way  that  is  much  more  de- 
ftru6live  to   the    country.      They   will    employ 
the  whole  authority  of  government,  and  pervert 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,   in  order  to  harafs 
and  ruin  thofe  who  interfere  with   them  in  any 
branch  of  commerce  which,  by  means  of  agents, 
either  concealed,  or  at  lead  not  publicly  avowed, 
they  may  chufe  to  carry  on.      But  the  private 
trade  of  the  fervants  will  naturally  extend  to  a 
much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  the  public 
trade  of  the  company.    The  public  trade  of  the 
company  extends  no  further  than  the  trade  with 
Europe,    and  comprehends   a  part  only  of  the 
foreign   trade  of  the  country.     But  the  private 
trade  of  the  fervants  may  extend  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  both   of  its  inland  and   foreign 
trade.    The  monopoly  of  the  company  can  tend 
only  to  fhjQt  the  natural  growth  of  that  part  of 
the  furplus  produce  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free 
trade,  would  be  exported  to  Europe.     That  of 
the  fervants  tends  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of 
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fvcry  part  of  the  produce  in  which  they  chufe  to  c  h  a  p. 
deal,  of  what  is  deftined  for  home  confumption, 
as  well  as  of  what  is  deftined  for  exportation ;  and 
confequently  to  degrade  the  cultivation  of  the 
whole  country)  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  tends  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
every  fort  of  produce,  even  that  of  the  neceflfaries 
of  life,  whenever  tiic  fcrvants  of  the  company 
chufe  to  deal  in  them,  to  what  thofe  fervants 
can  both  afford  to  buy  and  expedt  to  fell  with 
fuch  a  proBt  as  pleafes  them. 

From  the  nature  of  their  (ituation  too  the  fer- 
vants  mud  be  more  difpofed  to  fupport  with 
rigorous  feveriey  their  own  intereft  againft  that 
of  the  country  which  they  govern,  than  their 
matters  can  be  to  fupport  theirs.  The  country 
belongs  to  their  matters,  who  cannot  avoid  hav- 
ing fomc  regard  for  the  intereft  of  what  belongs 
to  them.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  fervants. 
The  real  intereft  of  their  matters,  if  they  were 
capable  of  underftanding  it,  is  the  fatnc  With  that 
of  the  country  *,  and  it  is  from  ignorance  chiefly, 
and  the  meannefs  of  mercantile  prejudice,  that 
they  ever  opprefs  it.  But  the  real  intereft  of  the 
fcrvants  is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
country,  and  the  moft  perfeft  information  would 
not  neceffarily  put  an  end  to  their  oppreffions. 
The  regulations  accordingly  which  have  been 
fcnt  out  from  Europe,  though  they  have  been  fre- 
quently weak,    have   upon   moft  occafions  been 

•  The  intereft  of  every  proprietor  of  India  Stock,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the  country  in  the  go- 
vernment of  which  his  vote  gives  him  fome  influence,  bee 
Book  V.  Chap.  i.  Part  3d.  ..  ..    .        - 
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BOOK  well-meaning.  More  intelligence  and  perhaps 
lefs  good' meaning  has  fometimes  apper.red  in 
thofe  eftablilhed  by  the  fervants  in  India.  It  is 
a  very  fingular  government  in  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  adminiftration  wilhes  to  get  out  of  the 
Country,  and  confequently  to  have  done  with 
the  government,  as  foon  as  he  can,  and  to  whofe 
intereft,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it  and  carried 
his  whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfedlly  indif- 
ferent though  the  whole  country  was  fwallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake. 

I  MEAN  not,  however,  by  any  thing  which  I 
have  here  faid,  to  throw  any  odious  imputation 
vpon  the  general  character  of  the  fervants  of 
the  Eaft  India  company,  and  much  lefs  upoi> 
that  of  any  particular  perfons.  It  is  the  fyftem 
of  government,  the  fituation  in  which  they^  are 
placed,  that  I  mean  to  cenfure;  not  the  cha- 
radcr  of  thofe  who  have  adted  in  it.  They  adtcd 
as  their  fituation  naturally  direfled,  and  they 
"who  have  clamoured  the  loudeft  againft  them 
would,  probably,  not  have  afted  better  themfelves. 
In  war  and  negociation,  the  councils  of  Madras 
and  Calcutta  have  upon  feveral  occafions  con- 
duced themfelves  with  a  refolution  and  decifive 
wifdom  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
fenatc  of  Rome  in  the  beft  days  of  that  republic. 
The  members  of  thofe  councils,  however,  had 
been  bred  to  profeffions  very  different  from  war 
and  politics.  But  their  Htuation  alone,  without 
education,  experience,  or  even  example,  fecms 
to  have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  great 
qualities  which  it  required,  and  to  have  infpired 
them  both  with  abilities  and  virtues  which  they 

ihenifelves 
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thcmfelvcs  could  not  well  know  that  they  pof-  chap, 
fcflcd.     If  upn  fomc  occafions,  therefore,  it  has     ^"' 
animated  them  to  adtions  of  magnanimity  which 
could  not  well  have  been  expcdled  from  them,  we 
(hould  not  wonder  if  upon  others  it  has  prompted 
them  to  exploits  of  fomewhat  a  different  nature. 

Such  exclufive  companies,  therefore,  are  nui- 
fances  in  every  refpedl ;  always  more  or  lefs  in- 
convenient to  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
eftablifhed,  and  deftruftive  to  thofe  which  have 
the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  government. 


CHAP.    VIII. 


Conclujion  of  the  Mercantile  Syftem, 

'T'  H  O  U  G  H  the  encouragement  of  exporta- 
tion, and  the  difcouragement  of  importa- 
tion, are  the  two  great  engines  by  which  the 
mercantile  fyftem  propofes  to  enrich  every  coun- 
try, yet  with  regard  to  fome  particular  commo- 
dities, it  feems  to  follow  an  oppoHte  plan:  to 
difcourage  exportation  and  to  encourage  import- 
ation. Its  ultimate  objedt,  however,  it  pre- 
tends, is  always  the  fame,  to  enrich  the  country 
by  an  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  It  dif- 
courages  the  exportation  of  the  materials  of  ma- 
nufadture,  and  of  the  inftruments  of  trade,  in 
order  to  give  our  own  workmen  an  advantage, 
and  to  enable  them  to  underfell  thofe  of  other 
nations  in  all  foreign  markets :    and  by  retrain- 
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B  op  K  ing,   in  this  manner,    the  exporution  of  t  few 
commodities,  of  no  great  price,    it  propofes  to 
occafion  a  much  greater  and  more  valuable  ex- 
portation of  others.     It  encour^es  the  importa- 
tion of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  in  order 
that  our  own   people  may  be  enabled  to  work 
them  up  more  cheaply,    and  thereby  prevent  a 
greater   and    more    valuable   importation  of  the 
manufaflured   commodities.     I   do   not   obP^rv?, 
at  leaft  in  our  Statute  Book,  any  enc<"i  i ^srrcnt 
given  to  the  importation  of  ;he  iii^nncii^..  of 
trade.     When  manufactures  have  aclvnred  to  a 
certain  pitch  of  greatnefs,  ihe   1 1' rication  of  the 
inftruments  of  trade  becomes  nCcK  the  obje(Jt  of 
a  great  number  of  very  important  manufactures. 
To  give   any   particular  encouragement    to   the 
importation  of  fuch  inftruments,  would   interfere 
too  much  with  the  intereft  of  thofe  manufactures. 
Such    importation,    therefore,    inftead    of   being 
encouraged,     has    frequently    been     prohibited. 
Thus  the  importation  of  wool  cards,  except  from 
Ireland,   or  when  brought  in   as  wreck  or  prize 
goods,  was  prohibited  by  the  3d  of  Edward  IV.  j 
which  prohibition  was  renewed  by  the  39th  of 
Elizabeth,  and  Las  been  continued  and  rendered 
perpetual  by  fubfequcnt  laws. 

The  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture has  fometiaio:.  bven  encouraged  hy  an  ex- 


emption  from  r' 
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to    .aiich  other  goods 


are  fubjeCt,  and  fometimes  by  bounties. 

The  importation  of  (heep's  wool  from  fever al 
different  countries,  of  cotton  wool  from  all  coun- 
tries, of  undrcffed  flax,    of  the  greater  part  of 
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dying  drugs,  of  the  greater  part  of  undrofled  c  h  a  r. 
hides  from  Ireland  or  the  Britifh  colonies,  of  feal 
(kins  from  the  Britifh  Greenland  fifhery,  of  pig 
and  bar  iron  from  the  Bricilh  colonies,  as  well 
as  of  fcvrral  othc^  materials  of  manufaAurc,  has 
been  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from  atl 
duties,  if  properly  entered  at  the  cuftomhoufe. 
The  private  intereft  of  our  merchants  and  matiu- 
fadturers  may,  perhaps,  have  extorted  from  the 
legiflature  thefe  exemptions,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  our  other  commercial  regulations.  They 
are,  however,  perfectly  juft  and  reafonable,  and 
if,  confiftently  with  the  neceflfities  of  the  (late, 
they  could  be  extended  to  all  the  other  materials 
of  manufacture,  the  public  would  certainly  be 
a  gainer. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufafturers,  how- 
ever, has  in  feme  cafes  extended  thefe  exemp- 
tions a  good  deal  beyond  what  can  juRly  be 
conlidered  as  the  rude  materials  of  their  work. 
By  the  24  Geo.  II.  chap.  46.  a  fmall  duty  of 
only  one  penny  the  pound  was  impoled  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  brown  linen  yarn,  inftead 
of  much  higher  duties  to  which  it  had  been  fub- 
jeded  before,  viz.  of  (ixpence  the  pound  upon 
fail  yarn,  of  one  (hilling  the  pound  upon  all 
French  and  Dutch  yarn,  and  of  tvo  pounds 
thirteen  (hillings  and  four  pence  upon  the  hun- 
dred weight  of  all  fpruce  or  Mufcovia  yarn.  But 
our  manufacturers  were  not  long  fatisfied  with 
this  reduction.  By  the  29th  of  the  fame  king, 
chap.  i5Tthe  fame  law  which  gave  a  bounty  upon 
the   exportation   of  Britifh    and    Iri(h    linen  of 
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B  o^o  K  which  the  price  did  not  exceed  eighteen  pence  the 
yard,  even  this  fmall  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  brown  Jinen  yarn  was  taken  away.      In  the 
different   operations,    however,  which   arc  necef- 
fary  for  the  preparation   of  linen   yarn,  a  good 
deal  more  induftry  is  employed,  than  in  the  fub- 
fequent  operation  of  preparing  linen  cloth  from 
linen  yarn.     To  fay  nothing  of  the  induftry  of 
the  flax-growers  and   flax-dreflers,  three  or  four 
fpinners,  at  leaft,   are  neceflary,  in  order  to  keep 
one  weaver  in  conftant  employment;  and  more 
than   four- fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  labour, 
neceflary  for  the  preparation  of  linen  cloth,   is 
employed  in  that  of  linen  yarn ;  but  our  fpinners 
are   poor   people,    women  commonly,    fcattercd 
about  in  all  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  with- 
out fupport  or  proteftion.     It  is  not  by  the  iale 
of  their  work,  but  by  that  of  the  complete  work 
of  the    weavers,    that   our  great   matter  manu- 
fadturers   make  their  profits.     As  it  is  their  in- 
tereft  to  fell  the   complete  manufa(Elure  as  dear, 
fo  is  it  to  buy  the  materials  as  cheap  as  pof- 
fible.     By  extorting  from  the  legiflature  bounties 
upon  the   exportation  of  their  own   linen,    high 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign  linen, 
and  a  total  prohibition  of  the  home  confumption 
of  fome  forts   of  French   linen,    they  endeavour 
to  fell  their  own  goods  as  dear  as  poflible.     By 
encouraging     the   importation    of   foreign    linen 
yarn,  and    thereby  bringing   it  into   conipetition 
with   that  which   is    made   by,  our    own   people, 
tliey  endeavour  to   buy  the  work    of  <fce    poor 
fpinners  as  cheap  as  polTible.    They  are  as  in- 
tent 
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I  tent  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  their  own  weavers,  ^ 
las  the  earnings  of  the  poor  fpinners,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman,  that 
ihey  endeavour  either  to  raifc  the  price  of  the 
[complete  work,  or  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  ma- 
terials. It  is  the  induftry  which  is  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  that  is 
principally  encouraged  by  our  mercantile  fyftem. 
That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Poor  and  the  indigent,  is  too  often,  either  ne- 
gledled,  or  opprefled.  .  .  v-  ..'.     .     ' 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
linen,  and  the  exemption  from  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  yarn,  which  were  grant- 
ed only  for  fifteen  years,  but  continued  by  two 
different  prolongations,  expire  with  the  end  of  the 
felTion  of  parliament  which  fhall  immediately  fol- 
low the  24th  of  June  1786.  '  ''"^ 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importation 
of  the  materials  of  manufadure  by  bounties,  has 
been  principally  confined  to  fuch  as  were  im- 
ported from  our  American  plantations. 

The  firft  bounties  of  this  kind  were  thole 
granted,  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, upon  the  importation  of  naval  ftores  from 
America.  Under  this  denomination  were  com- 
prehended timber  fit  for  malts,  yards,  and  bow- 
fprits;  hemp;  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  The 
bounty,  however,  of  one  pound  the  ton  upon 
matting- timber,  and  that  of  fix  pounds  the  ton 
upon  hemp,  were  extended  to  fuch  as  fhould  be 
imported  ifito  England  from  Scotland.  Both 
thele   bounties   continued  widiout  any   variation, 

at 
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B  o  o.  K  at  the  fame  rate,  till  they  were  feverally  allowed 
to  expire  j  that  upon  hemp  on  the  ift  of  January 
1741,  and  that  upon  mailing- timber  at  the  end 
of  the  fefTion  of  parliament  immediately  following 
the  24th  June  178 1. 

The  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine  underwent,  during  their 
continuance,  feveral  alienations.  Originally  that 
upon  tar  was  four  pounds  the  ton  5  that  upon 
pitch  the  fame  j  and  that  upon  turpentine,  three 
pounds  the  ton.  The  bounty  of  four  poundi 
the  ton  upon  tar  was  afterwards  confined  to  fuch 
as  had  been  prepared  in  a  particular  nrianner; 
that  upon  other  good,  clean,  and  merchantable 
tar  was  reduced  to  two  pounds  four  (hillings  the 
ton.  The  bounty  upon  pitch  was  likewilfe  re- 
duced to  one  pound  i  and  that  upon  turpentine 
to  one  pound  ten  fhillings  the  ton. 

The  fecond  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  any 
of  the  materials  of  manufa(5lure,  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  was  that  granted  by  the  21  Geo.  II. 
chap.  30.  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from 
the  Britifli  plantations.  When  the  plantation  in- 
digo  was  worth  three-fourths  of  the  price  of  the 
beft  French  indigo,  it  was  by  this  aft  entided  to  a 
bounty  of  fixpence  the  pound.  This  bounty, 
which,  like  moft  others,  was  granted  only  for  a 
limited  time,  was  continued  by  feveral  prolonga- 
tions, but  was  reduced  to  four  pence  the  pound.  It 
was  allowed  to  expire  with  the  end  of  the  feffion  of 
parliament  which  followed  the  a5th  March  178 1. 

The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  grant- 
ed (much  about  the  time  that  we  were  beginning 
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fometimes  to  court  and    fometimes   to   quarrel  chap. 

VIII 

with  our  American  colonies)  by  the  4  Geo.  III. 
chap.  26.  upon  the  importation  of  hemp,  or  un- 
drefled  flax,  from  the  BritiQi  plantations.  This 
bounty  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from 
the  24th  June  1764,  to  the  24th  June  1785. 
For  the  firft  fcven  years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  eight  pounds  the  „ton,  for  the  fecond  at  fix 
pounds,  and  for  the  third  at  four  pounds.  It 
was  not  extended  to  Scotland,  of  which  the 
climate  (although  hemp  is  fometimes  raifed 
there,  in  fmall  quantities  and  of  an  inferior 
quality)  is  not  very  fit  for  that  produce.  Such 
a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  flax 
into  England^  would  have  been  too  great  a  dif- 
couragemcnt  to  the  native  produce  of  the  fouthern 
part  of  th^  united  kingdom. 

The  fourth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that 
granted  by  the  5  Geo.  III.  chap.  45.  upon  the 
importation  of  wood  from  America.  It  was 
granted  for  nine  years,  from  the  ift  January 
1766,  to  the  ift  January  1775.  During  the 
firft  three  years,  it  was  to  be  for  every  hundred 
and  twenty  good  deals,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  j 
and  for  every  load  containing  fifty  cubic  feet  of 
other  fquared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  Ihil- 
JingSt  For  the  fecond  three  years,  it  was  for 
deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  (hillings,  and 
for  other  fquared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
Ihillings;  and  for  the  third  three  years,  it  was 
for  deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  (hillings,  and 
for  other  fquared  timber,    at  the    rate   of   five 

flijilings.  ....     .        
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The  fifth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted 
by  the  9  Geo.  III.  chap.  38.  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  raw  filk  from  the  Britifh  plantations. 
It  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  ift 
January  1770,  to  the  ift  January  1791.  For 
the  firft  feven  years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
twenty -five  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds 
value;  for  the  fccond,  at,  twenty  pounds j  and 
for  the  third,  at  fifteen  pounds.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  filk -worm,  and  the  preparation  of 
filk,  requires  fo  much  hand  labour,  and  labour 
is  fo  very  dear  in  America,  that  even  this  great 
bounty,  I  have  been  informed,  was  not  likely 
to  produce  any  confiderable  eflfeft. 

The  fixth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that 
granted  by  11  Geo.  III.  chap.  50.  for  the  im- 
portation of  pipe,  hogfhead,  and  barrel  ftaves 
and  heading  from  the  Britifh  plantations.  It 
was  granted  for  nine  years,  from  ift  January 
1772,  to  the  ift  January  178 1.  For  the  firft 
three  years,  it  was  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
each,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fix  pounds;  for  the 
fecond  three  years,  at  four  pounds ;  and  for  the 
third  three  years,  at  two  pounds. 

The  fcventh  and  laft  bounty  of  this  kind, 
was  that  granted  by  the  19  Geo.  III.  chap.  37, 
upon  the  importation  of  hemp  from  Ireland. 
It  was  granted  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  for 
the  importation  of  hemp  and  undrefled  flax  from 
America,  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24th 
June  1779,  to  the  24th  June  1800.  This  term 
is  divided,  iikewife,  into  three  periods  of  feven 
years  each ;   and  in  each  of  thofe  periods,  the 
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rate  of  the  Irilh   bounty  is  the  fame  with   that  chap. 

of   the   American.     It  does  not,   however,   like 

the  American  bounty,  extend  to  the  importation 

of  undreiTed  flax.     It  would  have  been  too  great 

a  difcouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant 

in  Great   Britain.     When   this   la{l  bounty  was 

granted,   the  Britifli   and   Irilh   legiflatures  were 

not  in  much   better   humour  with   one   another, 

than  the  Britifh  and  American  had  been  before. 

But  this  boon  to  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has 

been  granted  under  more  fortunate  aufpices,  than 

all  thofc  to  America.  rv^ -.t^iry 

The  fame  commodities  upon  which  we  thus 
gave  bounties,  when  imported  from  America, 
were  fubje^ted  to  confiderable  duties  when  im- 
ported from  any  other  country.  The  intereft  of 
our  American  colonies  was  regarded  as  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  mother  country.  Their  wealth 
was  confidered  as  our  wealth.  Whatever  money 
was  fent  out  to  them,  it  was  faid,  came  all  back 
to  us  by  the  balance  of  trade,  and  we  could 
never  become  a  farthing  the  poorer,  by  any  ex- 
pence  which  we  could  lay  out  upon  them.  They 
were  our  own  in  every  refpeft,  and  it  was  an 
cxpence  laid  out  upon  the  improvement  of  our 
own  property,  and  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  our  own  people.  It  is  unnecelTary,  1  appre- 
hend, at  prefent  to  fay  any  thing  further,  in 
order  to  expofe  the  folly  of  a  fyftem,  which  fatal 
experience  has  now  fufficiently  expofed.  Had 
our  American  colonies  really  been  a  part  of  Great 
Britain,  thofe  bounties  might  have  been  confi- 
dered as  bounties  upon  produdion,  and  would 
II  llill 
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ftiil  have  been  liable  to  all  the  objeflions  to 
which  fuch  bounties  are  liable,  but  to  no  other. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufac* 
ture  is  fometimes  difcouraged  by  abfolute  prohi. 
bitions,  and  fometimes  by  high  duties. 

Our  woollen  manufacturers  have  been  more  fuc- 
cefsful  than  any  other  clafs  of  workmen,  in  pcr- 
fuading  the  legiflature  that  the  profperity  of  the 
nation  depended  upon  the  fuccefs  and  extenfion  of 
their  particular  bufinefs.  They  have  not  only  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  againft  the  confumers  by  an 
abfolute  prohibition  of  importing  woollen  cloths 
from  any  foreign  country ;  but  they  have  likewife 
obtained  another  monopoly  againft  the  (heep 
farmers  and  growers  of  wool,  by  a  fimilar  prohibi- 
tion of  the  exportation  of  live  Iheep  and  wool. 
The  feverity  of  many  of  the  laws  which  have  been 
cna6tcd  for  the  fecurity  of  the  revenue  is  very  juft- 
ly  complained  of,  as  impofing  heavy  penalties  upon 
aftions  which,  antecedent  to  the  ftatutes  that  de- 
clared them  to  be  crimes,  had  always  been  under- 
ftood  to  be  innocent.  But  the  cruelleft  of  our  re- 
venue laws,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  are  mild  and 
gentle,  in  comparifon  of  fome  of  thofe  which  the 
clamour  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  has 
extorted  from  the  legiflature,  for  the  fupport  of 
their  own  abfurd  and  opprefllve  monopolies. 
Like  the  laws  of  Draco,  thefe  laws  may  be  faid 
to  be  all  written  in  blood.  »     > 

By  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  3.  the  exporter 
of  fheep,  lambs  or  rams,  was  for  the  firft  offence 
to  forfeit  all  his  goods  for  ever,  to  fuffer  a  year's 
imprifonment,  and  then  to  have  his  left  hand  cut 
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I  off  in  a  market  town  upon  a  market  day,  to  be  c  ha  p. 
there  nailed  up  j  and  for  the  fecond  offence  to  be 
adjudged  a  felon,  and  to  fiiffer  death  accordingly. 
To  prevent  the  breed  of  our  (heep  from  being  pro- 
pagated in  foreign  countries,  feems  to  have  been 
the  object  of  this  law.  By  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Charles  II.  chap.  18.  the  exportation  of  wool  was 
made  felony,  and  the  exporter  fubjefted  to  the 
fame  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  a  felon.  vv,> 

For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,  it 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  of  thefe  ftatutes  were 
ever  executed.     The  firft  of  them,  however,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  diredly  repealed, 
and  Serjeant  Hawkins   feems  to   conlider  it  as 
dill   in   force.      It   may   however,    perhaps,    be 
conddered  as  virtually  repealed  by  the    12th   of 
Charles   II.    chap.  32.    feft.  3.    which,    without 
exprefsly  taking  away  the  penalties  impofed   by 
former    ftatutes,    impofes    a    new   penalty,    viz. 
That   of  twenty   (hillings   for   every   fheep   ex- 
ported,   or  attempted   to   be  exported,   together 
with  the  forfeiture  of  the  fheep  and  of  the  owner's 
ftiare  pf  the  iheep.     The  fecond  of  them  was  ex*- 
prefsly  repealed  by  the  7  th  and  8  th  of  William  III. 
chap.   28.  fe£t.  4.  by  which  it  is  declared  that, 
"  Whereas  the  ftatute  of  the  13th  and  14th  of 
«<  King  Charles  II.  made  againft  the  exportation 
"  of  wool,   among  other   things  in  the  faid  act 
"  mentioned,  doth  enadl  the  fame  to  be  deemed 
"  felony;    by  the  feverity  of  which  penalty  the 
"  profecution  of  offenders  hath  not  been  fo  ef- 
"  feflually  put  in   execution :    Be   it,    therefore, 
"  enadled    by    the    authority    forefaid,    that    fo 
3  "  much 
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BOOK  u  much  of  the  faid  a6l,  which  relates  to  the 
"  making  the  faid  offence  felony,  be  repealed 
"  and  made  void." 

The  penalties,  however,  which  are  either  im- 
pofed  by  this  milder  ftatute,  or  which,  though 
jmpofcd  by  former  ftatutes,  are  not  repealed  by 
this  one,  are  ftill  fuflicicnily  fevere.  Befides  the 
forfeiture  of  the  goods,  the  exporter  incurs  the 
penalty  ot  three  (hillings  for  every  pound  weight 
of  wool  either  exported  or  attempted  to  be  ex- 
ported, that  ts  about  four  or.  Bve  times  the 
value.  Any  merchant  or  other  perfon  convidled 
of  this  offence  is  difabled  from  requiring  any 
debt  or  account  belonging  to  him  from  any 
faftor  or  other  perfon.  Let  his  fortune  be  what 
it  will,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  able  to  pay\thofc 
heavy  penalties,  the  law  means  to  ruin  him  com- 
pletely. But  as  the  morals  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  not  yet  fo  corrupt  is  thofe  of 
the  contrivers  of  this  ftatute,  I  have  not  heard 
that  any  advantage  has  ever  been  taken  of  this 
claufe.  If  the  perfon  convidted  of  this  offence 
is  not  able  to  pay  the  penalties  within  three 
pnonths  after  judgment,  he  is  to  be  tranfported 
for  leven  years,  and  if  he  returns  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  term,  he  is  liable  to  the  pains  of 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  owner 
of  the  fliip  knowing  this  offence  forfeits,  all  his 
intereft  in  the  fliip  and  furniture.  The  mafter 
and  mariners  knowing  this  offence  forfeit  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  fuffer  three  months 
imprifonmenc.  By  a  fubfequent  (latute  the  mailer 
fuffers  fix  months  imprifonment. 
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inland  commerce  of  wool  is  laid  under  verjr  bur- 
denfome  and  oppreflive   rcftriclions.      It   cannot 
be  packed  in  any  box,  barrel,  calk,  cafe,  chcft, 
or   any   other    package,-    but   only  in    packs   of 
leather  or  pack  cloth,  on  which  muft  be  marked 
on  the  outfidc  the  words  wool  or' yarn,  in  large 
letters   not  lefs  than  three  inches   long,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  fame  and  the  package,  and  three 
ihillings  fbr  every  pound  weight,  to  be  paid  by 
the  owner  or  packer.     It   cannot  be  loaden  on 
any  horfe  or  cart,  or  carried  by  land  within  five 
miles  of  the  coaft,    but  between  fun-rifing  and 
furi-fetting,  on  pain   of  forfeiting  the   fame,   the 
horfcs  and  carriages.     The  hundred  next  adjoin- 
ing to  the  fea-coaft,  out  of  or  through  which  the 
wool  is  carried  or  exported,  forfeits  twenty  pounds, 
if  the  wool   is  under   the  value  of  ten  pounds; 
and  if  of  greater  value,  then  treble  that  value, 
together  with  treble  cofts,  to  be  fued  for  within 
the  year.     The  execution  to  be  againft  any  two 
of" the   inhabitants,    whom  the  feflions  mufl;    re- 
imburfe,  by  an    affeffment  on   the   other    inha- 
bitants, as. in  the  cafes  of  robbery.     And  if  any 
pfcrfon  compoundis  with  the  hundred  for  lefs  than 
this  penalty,    he  is   to    be  imprifoned   for   five 
years ;    and    any    other    perfon    may    profecute.. 
Thefe  r^ulations  take  place  through  the  whole 
kingdom.  s    i  ^  /     ^  . 

But  in  the  part*cular  counties   of  Kent   and 

Suffex  the  reftridionsare  ftill  more  troublefome. 

Every  owner  of  wool  within  ten  miles  of  the  fea- 

coaft  muft  give  an  account  in  writing,   three  days 
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after  (hearing,  to  the  next  officer  of  the  cuftoms, 
of  the  number  of  his  fleeces,  and  of  the  places 
where  they  are  lodged.  And  before  he  rennoves 
any  part  of  them  he  mud  give  the  like  notice  of 
the  number  and  weight  of  the  fleeces,  and  of  the 
name  and  abode  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are 
fold,  and  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  intended 
they  (hould  be  carried.  No  perfon  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  fea,  in  the  faid  counties,  can  buy 
any  wool,  before  he  enters  into  bond  to  the 
king,  that  no  part  of  the  wool  which  he  (hall  fo 
buy  (ball  be  fold  by  him  to  any  other  perfon 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  fea.  If  any  wool  is 
found  carrying  towards  the  fea- fide  in  the  faid 
counties,  unlefs  it  has  been  entered  and  fecurity 
given  as  aforefaid,  it  is  forfeited,  and^  the 
offender  alfo  forfeits  three  (hillings  for  every 
pound  weight.  If  any  perfon  lays  any  wool,  not 
entered  as  aforefaid,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
fea,  it  mufl;  oc  feifed  and  forfeited,  and  if,  after 
fuch  feifure,  any  perfon  (hall  claim  the  fame,  he 
muft  give  fecurity  to  the  exchequer,  that  if  he 
is  caft  upon  trial  he  (hall  pay  treble  cofts,  befides 
all  other  penalties. 

When  fuch  reftridions  are  impofed  upon  the 
inland  trade,  the  coafling  trade,  we  may  believe, 
cannot  be  left  very  free.  Every  owner  of  wool 
who  carrieth  or  caufeth  to  be  carried  any  wool 
to  any  port  or  place  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  order  to 
be  from  thence  tranfported  Ijy  fea  to  any  other 
place  or  port  on  the  coafl:,  mufl:  fir(t  caufe  an 
entry  thereof  to  be  made  at  the  port  from  whence 
it  is  intended   to  be  conveyed,  containing  the 
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I  wcight»  marks,  and  number  of  th^  pack  a  cv  k  9» 
before  he  brings  the  fame  within  five  miles  of  s. 
that  port  i  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  and  alfo 
the  horfes,  carts,  and  other  carriages  j  and  alfo 
of  fuffering  and  forfeiting,  as  by  the  other  laws 
in  force  againft  the  exportation  of  wool.  This 
law,  however,  (i  Will.  III.  chap.  32.)  is  fo 
very  indulgent  as  to  declare,  that  "  this  (hall  not 
"  hinder  any  perfon  from  carrying  his  wool 
«  home  from  the  place  of  (hearing,  though  it  be 
*'  within  five  miles  of  the  fea,  provided  that  in 
<f  ten  days  after  (hearing,  and  before  he  remove 
«  the  wool,  he  do  under  his  hand  certify  to  the 
'*  next  officer  of  the  cudoms,  the  true  number 
"  of  fieeces,  and  where  it  is  houfed ;  and  do  not 
"  remove  the  fame,  without  certifying  to  fuch 
"  officer,  under  his  hand,  his  intention  fo  to  do, 
<<  three  days  before."  Bond  mull  be  given  that 
the  wool  to  be  carried  coaft-ways  is  to  be  landed 
at  the  particular  port  for  which  it  is  entered  out- 
wards i  and  if  any  part  of  it  is  landed  without  the 
preience  of  an  officer,  not  only  the  forfeiture  of 
the  wool  is  incurred  as  in  other  goods,  but  the 
ufual  additional  penalty  of  three  (hillings  for 
every  pound  weight  is  likewife  incurred. 

Our  woollen  manufadturers,  in  order  to  juftify 
their  demand  of  fuch  extraordinary  reftriAions 
and  regulations,  confidently  afTerted,  that  Englifh 
wool  was  of  a  peculiar  quality,  fuperior  to  that 
of  any  other  country ;  that  the  wool  of  other 
countries  could  not,  without  fome  mixture  of  it, 
be  wrought  up  into  any  tolerable  manufacture; 
that  fine  cloth  could  not  be  made  without  it; 
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■  ^^^  ^  that  England,  therefore,  if  the  exportation  of  it 
could  be  totally  prevented,  could  monopolize  to 
hcrftlf  almoft  the  whole  woollen  trade  of  the 
world ;  and  thus,  having  no  rivals,  could  fell  at 
what  price  (he  pleafcd,  and  in  a  fhort  time  ac- 
quire the  moft  incredible  degree  of  wealth  by 
the  moft  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  This 
do(5lrine,  like  moft  other  doArincs  which  arc 
confidently  afleited  by  any  confiderable  number 
of  people,  was,  and  ftill  continues  to  be,  moft  im- 
plicitly believed  by  a  much  greater  number  j  by 
alrtioft  all  thofe  who  are  either  unacquainted 
with -the  woollen  trade,  or  who  have  not  made 
particular  enquiries.  It  is,  however,  fo  perfcdiy 
fiilfe,  that  Englifh  wool  is  in  any  refpedt  necef- 
fary  for  the  making  of  fine  cloth,  that  it  isi  alto- 
gether unftt  for  it.  Fine  cloth  is  made  altogether 
of  Spaniih  wool,  Engiifti  wool  cannot  be  even 
fo  mixed  with  Spanifti  wool  as  to  enter  into  the 
compofirion  without  fpoiling  and  degrading,  in 
fome  degree,  the  fabric  of  the  cloth. 

It  has  been  Ihown  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  work,  that  the  efFed  of  thefe  regulations  has 
been  to  dcprefs  the  price  of  Engiifti  wool,  not 
only  below  what  it  naturally  would  be  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  times,  but  very  much  below  what  it  actually 
was  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  price  of 
Scots  wool,  when  in  ^  confequence  of  the  union 
it  became  fubjed  to  the  fame  regulations,  is  faid 
to  have  fallen  about  one  half.  It  is  obferved  by 
the  very  accurate  and  intelligent  author  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Wool,  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Smith,  that  the  price  of  the  beft  Engiifti  wool  in 
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England  it  generally  bdow  what  wool  of  a  vtry  c  m  a  r. 
inferior  quality  commonly  fells  for  in  the  market 
oi  Amftcrdam.  i'o  dcprcfs  the  price  of  ififB 
commodity  below  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
and  proper  price,  was  the  avowed  purpofc  of 
thofc  regulations;  and  there  fccms  to  be  no 
doubt  of  their  having  produced  the  elFedt  that 
was  expedled  from  them. 

This  redudion  of  price,    it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,    by  difcouraging    the   growing  of  wool, 
muft    have  reduced  very  much   the  annual  pro- 
duce of  that  commodity,  though   not  below  what 
it  formerly  was,    yet  below  what,    in  the  prefcnt 
ftatc  of  things,    it  would    probably  have    been, 
had  it,  in  confequence  of  an  open  and  free  mar- 
ket, been  allowed  to  rife  to  the  natural  and  pro- 
per price.     I   am,  however,  difpofed  to   believe, 
that  the  quantity  of  the  annual  produce  cannot 
have    been  much,   though   it   may  perhaps  have 
been  a  little,  affected  by  thefe  regulations.     The 
growing  of  W60I  is    riot    the   chief   purpofe  for 
which  the  Iheep  farmer  ertiploys  his  induftry  and 
ftock.     He  expc6ts  his  profit,  not  fo  much  from  • 
the  price  of  the  fleece,  as  from  that  of  the  c^r. 
cafc;   and  the  average  or  ordinary   price  of  the 
latter,  muft  even,    in   many  cafes,  make   up  to 
him    whatever   deficiency  there    may  be   in   the 
average  or  ordinary  price  of  the  former.     It  hasr 
been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work, 
that  "  Whatever   regulations    tend    to  finJk    the 
"  price,    cither   of  wool  ©r   of  raw  hides,  helow 
"  what  it  naturally  would  be,   mult,  in  :,:i  im- 
«  proved    and    cultivated    country,    have    fome 
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^  o  o  K  «  tendency  to  raifc  the  price  of  butchers  meat. 
"  The  price  both  of  the  great  and  fmall  cattle 
*'  which  are  fed    on    improved    and    cultivated 
"  land,  muft  be  fufficient  to  ^jay  the  rent  which 
•'  the  landlord,  and  the  profit  which  the  farmer, 
"  has  reafon  to  expe6t  from  improved  and  cul. 
*'  tivated  land.     If  it  is  not,  they  will  foon  ccafe 
"  to  feed  them.    Whatever  part   of  this  price, 
*'  therefore,    is  not    paid   by  the   wool   and  the 
•*  hide,  muft  be  paid  by  the  carcafe.     The  lefs 
*'  there  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  muft  be 
"  paid  for   the  other.      In    what    manner    this 
*'  price  is  to  be  divided  upon  the  different  parts 
"  of  the  beaft,  is  indifferent  to  the  landlords  and 
**  farmers,  provided   it  is  all  paid  to  them.    In 
*'  an   improved  and  cultivated  country,    there- 
*^  fore,   their  intereft    as   landlords  and   farmers 
*'  cannot  be  much  afFeded  by  fuch  regulations, 
*'  though  their  intereft  as  confumers  may,    by 
<*  tht  rife  in  the  price  of  provifions."     Accord- 
ing to  this  reafoning,  therefore,  this  degradation 
in  the  price  of  wool  is  not  likely,  in  an  improved 
and  cultivated  country,   to  occafion  any  diminu> 
tion  in  the  annual  produce  of  that  commodity ; 
except  fo  far  as,  by  railing  the  price  of  mutton, 
it  may  fomewhat  diminifh  the  demand  for,  and 
confequendy   the  production    of,   that  particular 
Ipecies   of   butchers  meat.     Its  effedt,  however, 
even  in  this  way,  it  is  probable,  is  not  very  con- 
(iderable,  ;'    -      r   .  A 

But  though  its  efFed  upon  the  quantity  of  the 

annual   produce   may   not  have  been   very  con- 

fid^r^ble,    its  cff^ft    upon  the    quality,    it   may 
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perhaps  be  thought,   muft   neceflarily  have  been  chap. 
very  great.     The   degradation   in  the  quality  oft  ^"'; 
Englifh  wool,  if  not  below  what  it  was  in  former 
times,    yet   below  what  it    naturally  would  have 
been   in   the  prefent  ft  ate  of   improvement  and 
cultivation,  muft  have  been,  it  may  perhaps  be 
fuppofed,  very   nearly  in  proportion   to  the  de- 
gradation of  price.     As  the  quality  depends  upon 
the  breed,  upon  the  pafture,  and  upon  the  ma- 
nagement  and   cleanlinefs  of    the  fheep,   during 
the  whole  progrefs  of  the  growth  of  the  fleece, 
the  attention  to  thefe   circumftances,  it  may  na- 
turally   enough    be     imagined,     can    never    be 
greater  than   in   proportion   to    the   recompence 
which  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely   to   make 
for  the  labour  and  expence  which   that  attention 
requires.     It  happens,  however,  that  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  fleece   depends,  in  a  great   meafure, 
upon   the  health,  growth,  and  bulk  of  the   ani- 
mal;   the  fame  attention  which  is  neceflary  for 
the  improvement  of  the  carcafe,  is,   in  fome  re- 
fpefts,  fufficient  for    that    of  the  fleece.      Not- 
withftanding  the   degradation   of  price,    Englifli 
wool  is  faid  to  have  been  improved  confiderably 
during   the   courfe  even  of  the   prefent  century. 
The    improvement    might  perhaps    have    been 
greater   if  the  price  had   been   better;,  but   the 
lownefs  of  price,  though  it  may  have  obftruded, 
yet    certainly    it    has   not   altogether    prevented 
that  improvement. 

The  violence  of  thefe  regulations,  therefore, 
feems  to  have  aflfedted  neither  the  quantity  nor 
(he  equality  of  the    annual  produce  of  wool  (o. 
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BOOK  much  as  it  might  have  been  expelled  to  do 
(though  I  think  it  probable  that  it  may  have  af- 
fefted  the  latter  a  good  deal  more  than  the  for- 
mer); and  the  intereft  of  jhe  growers  of  wool, 
though  it  muft  have  been  hurt  in  fome  degree, 
feems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  much  lefs 
hurt  than  could  well  have  been  imagined. 

These  confidcrations,  however,  will  not  juftify 
the  abfolute  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
wool.  But  they  will  fully  juftify  the  impofition 
of  a  confiderable  tax  upon  that  exportation.*".      * 

To  hurt  in  any  degree  the  intereft  of  any  one 
order  of  citizens,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
promote  that  of  fome  other,  is  evidently  contrary 
to  that  jufticc  and  equality  of  treatment  which 
the  fovereign  owes  to  all  the  different  orders  ;of 
his  fubjefts.  But  the  prohibition  certainly  hurts, 
in  fome  degree,  the  intereft  of  the  growers  of 
wool,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  promote  th^t 
of  the  manufadurers.       '  :-   "■      "^j^  f  :!> '•    ;'     • 

Every  different  order  of  citizens  is  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  fovereign  or 
commonwealth.  A  tax  of  five,  or  even  of  ten 
fhillings  upon  the  exportation  of  every  tod  of 
wool,  would  produce  a  very  confiderable  revenue 
to  the  fovereign.  It  would  hurt,  the  intereft  of 
the  growers  fome  what  lefs  than  the  prohibition, 
becaufe  it  would  not  probably  lower  the  price 
of  wool  quite  fo  much."  It  would  afford  a  fuf- 
ficient  advantage  to  the  manufa<51:urer,  becaufe, 
though  he  might  not  buy  his  wool  altogether  fo 
cheap  as  under  the  prohibition,  he  would  ftill 
buy  it,  at  leaft,  five  or  ten  Ihillings  cheaper  than 
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any  foreign  manufaflurcr  could  buy  it,  bcddes  ^  "a  p. 
faving  the  freight  and  infurance,  which  the 
other  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  fcarce 
poflible  to  devife  a  tax  which  could  produce  any 
conliderable  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  and  at  the 
fame  tin^e  occafion  fo  little  inconveniency  to  any 
body. 

The  prohibition,  potwithftanding  all  the  pe^ 
nalties  which  guard  it,  docs  not  prevent  the 
exportation  of  wool.  It  is  exported,  it  is  well 
known,  in  great  quantities.  The  great  differ- 
ence between  the  price  in  the  home  and  that  ia 
the  foreign  market,  prefents  fuch  a  temptation 
to  fmuggling,  that  all  the  rigour  cf  the  law  can* 
not  prevent  it.  This  illegal  exportation  is  ad- 
vantageous to  nobody  but  the  fmuggler.  A  legal 
exportation  fubje£fc  to  a  tax,  by  affording  a  reve- . 
nue  to  the  fovereign,  and  thereby  faving  the 
impofition  of  fome  other,  perhaps,  more  burden- 
fome  and  inconvenient  taxes,  might  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  all  the  different  fubjedts  ot  the 
ftate.      ::V/f-  ..ms^'^'^-vif'} 

The  exportation  of  fuller's  earth,  or  fuller's 
clay,  fuppofed  to  be  neceflary  for  preparing  an4 
cleanfing  the  woollen  manufaftures,  has  been 
fubjefled  to  nearly  the  fame  penalties  as  the  ex- 
portation of  wool.  Even  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  different  fiom  ful- 
ler's clay,  yet,  on  account  of  their  reiiemblancc, 
and  becaufe  fuller's  clay  might  fometimes  be  ex- 
ported as  tobacco-pipe  clay,  ha$  been  laid  under 
the  fame  prohibitions  and  penalties. 

Br 
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BOOK       By  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  chap.  7. 
s     /  _.f  the  exportation,  not  only   of  raw   hides,   but  of 
tanned   leather,    except   in   the    Ihape   of  boots* 
(hoes,  or  flippers,  was  prohibited;   and   the  law 
gave  a  monopoly  to  our  boot- makers  and  fhoe- 
makers,  not  only  againft  our  graziers,  but  againft 
our  tanners.     By  fublcquent  ftatutes,  our  tanners 
have  got  themfelves  exempted  from  this  mono- 
poly, upon  paying  a  fmali  tax  of  only  one  fliil- 
ling  on  the  hundred   weight  of  tanned  leather* 
weighing  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.     They 
have  obtained    likewife   the   drawback    of   two« 
ihirds  of  the  excife  duties  impofed   upon   their 
commodity,  even  when  exported  without  further 
tnanufafture.      All   manufactures  of  leather  may 
be  exported  duty  free;   and  the  exporter  is  be- 
fides  entitled  to  the  drawback, of  the  whole  du- 
'         ties  of  excife.     Our  graziers  ftill  continue  fub- 
jeA  to  the  old  monopoly.      Graziers  feparated 
from  one  another,  and  difperfed  through  all  the 
different  corners  of  the   country,   cannot,    with- 
out great  difficulty,    combine  tog'^ther    for  the 
purpofe    either    of    impofing    monopolies  upon 
their  fellow- citizens,  or  of  exempting  themfelves 
from   fuch   as   may    have    been   impofed    upon 
them  by   other   people.       Manufafturers   of  all 
Jcinds,  colledled  together  in  numerous  bodies  in 
all  great  cities,   eafily  can.      Even  the  horns  of 
cattle  are   prohibited  to  be  exported;    and   the 
two  infignificant  trades  of- the  horner  and  comb- 
maker  enjoy,  in  this  refpeft,  a  monopoly  againft 


the  grayiers. 
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Restraints,  either  by  prohibitions  or  by  c 
taxes,  upon  the  exportation  of  goods  which  arc 
partially,  but  not  connpletely  manufafkured,  arc 
not  peculiar  to  the  manufafture  of  leather.  As 
long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  done,  in  order 
to  fit  any  commodity  for  immediate  ufe  and  con- 
fumption,  our  manufadturers  think  that  they 
thcmfclves  ought  to  have  the  doing  of  it.  Wool- 
len yarn  and  worfted  are  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
ported under  the  fame  penalties  as  wool.  Even 
white  cloths  are  fubje£b  to  a  duty  upon  exporta- 
tion, and  our  dyers  have  fo  far  obtained  a  mono- 
poly againft  our  clothiers.  Our  clothiers  would 
probably  have  been  able  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  it,  but  it  happens  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  principal  clothiers  are  themfelves  likewife 
dyers.  Watch- cafes,  clock-cafes,  and  dial-plates 
for  clocks  and  watches,  have  been  prohibited  to 
be  exported.  Our  clock- makers  arid  watch- 
makers are,  it  feems,  unwilling  that  the  price  of 
this  fort  of  workmanfhip  fliould  be  raifed  upon 
them  by  the  competition  of  foreigners.    -^*s«^-^w  . 

By  fome  old  ftatutes  of  Edward  III.,  Henry 
VIII.i  and  Edward  VI.,  the  exportation  of  all 
metals  was  prohibited.  Lead  and  tin  were  alone 
excepted;  probably  on  account  of  the  great 
abundance  of  thofe  metals ;  in  the  exportation  of 
which,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
Jcingdom  in  thofe  days  confifted.  For  the  en- 
couragement of  the  mining  trade,  the  5th  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  chap.  17.  exempted  from  this 
prohibition,  iron,  copper,  and  mundic  metal 
jnadc  from  Britilh  ore.     The  exportation  of  all 
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BOOK  forts  of  copper  bars,  foreign  as  well  as  Briiifh, 
was  afterwards  permitted  by  the  9th  and  10th  of 
William  III.  chap.  26.  The  exportation  of  un- 
nianufadured  brafs,  of  what  is  called  gun  metal, 
bell-metal,  and  (hroff-mecal,  ftill  continuLS  to  be 
prohibited.  Brafs  manufudurcs  of  all  forts  may 
be' exported  duty  free.  '-r;*  ^ 

.  The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture, where  it  is  not  altogether  prohibited,  is  in 
many  cafes  fubjecled  to  confiderable  duties. 

By  the  8th  George  I.  chap.  15.,  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  goods  the  produce  or  iranufadure  of 
Great-Britain,  upon  wiiich  any  duties  had  been 
impofed  by  former  ftatutes,  was  rendered  duty 
free.  The  following  goods,  however,  were  ex- 
cepted: Allum,  lead,  lead  ore,  tin,  tanned  ka> 
ther,  copperas,  coals,  wool,  cards,  white  wool- 
len cloths,  lapis  calaminaris,  (kins  of  all  forts, 
glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares  wool,  hair  of  all 
forts,  horfes,  and  litharge  of  lead.  If  you  ex- 
cept horfes,  all  thefe  are  either  materials  of  ma- 
nufaflure,  or  incomplete  manufadlures  (which 
may  be  confidered  as  materials  for  ftill  further 
manufafture),  or  inftruments  of  trade.  This 
ftatute  leaves  them  fubje6t  to  all  the  old  duties 
which  had  ever  been  impofed  upon  them>  the 
old  fubfidy  and  one  per  cent,  outwards. 

By  the  fame  ftatute  a  great  number  of  foreign 
drugs  for  dyers  ufe,  are  exempted  from  all  du- 
ties upon  importation.  Each  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  afterwards  fubjedled  to  a  certain  duty, 
not  indeed  a  very  heavy  one,  upon  exportation. 
Our  dyers,  it  feems,  while  they  thought  it  for 
;.;''.  7  their 
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their  intcrell  to  encourage  the  importation  of  c  h  a  p. 
thofe  drugs,  by  an  exemption  from  all  duties, 
thought  it  iikewife  for  their  own  intereft  to  throw 
fome  fmall  diilouragement  upon  their  export- 
ation. The  avidity,  however,  which  fuggefted 
this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  ingenuity,  moft 
probably  difappointed  itfelf  of  its  objcdt.  Ic 
neceflarily  taught  the  importers  to  be  more 
careful  than  they  might  otlierwife  have  been, 
that  their  importation  fhould  not  exceed  what 
was  necefTary  for  the  fupply  of  the  home 
market.  The  home  market  was  at  all  times 
likely  to  be  more  fcantily  llipplied ;  the  com- 
modities were  at  all  times  likely  to  be  fonne- 
what  dearer  there  than  they  would  have  been, 
had  the  exportation  been  rendered  as  free  as  the 
iinportation. 

By  the  above-mentioned  ftatute,  gurh  fenega 
or  gum  arabic,  being  among  the  enumerated 
dying  drugs,  might  be  imported  duty  free.  They 
were  fubjeded,  indeed,  to  a  fmall  poundage 
duty,  amounting  only  to  three  pence  in  the  hun- 
dred weight  upon  their  re-exportation.  France 
enjoyed,  at  that  time,  an  exclufive  trade  to  the 
country  moft  produclive  of  thofe  drugs,  that 
which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Senegal  5 
and  the  Britifh  market  could  not  be  cafily  fup- 
plied  by  the  immediate  importation  of  them  frora 
the  place  of  growth.  By  the  25th  Geo.  II.  there- 
fore, gum  fenega  was  allowed  to  be  imported 
(contrary  to  the  general  difpofitions  of  the  adt 
of  navigation),  from  any  part  of  Europe.  As 
the  law,   however,  did   no:  mean  to  encourage 
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BOOK   this  fpccies  of  trade,  fo   contrary  to  the  general 
principles  of  the   mercantile   policy  of  England, 
it  impofed    a  duty   of  ten  fhillings  the  hundred 
weight    upon    fuch    importation,    and    no    pare 
of  this  duty   was   to  be   afterwards  drawn  back 
upon  its  exportation.     The  fuccefsful   war  which 
began  in  1755  gave  Great  Britain  the  fame  ex- 
clufive  trade  to  thofe  countries  which  France   had 
enjoyed  before.     Our  manufadurers,  as  foon  as 
the  peace  was  made,  endeavoured  to  avail  them* 
felves  of  this  advantage,  and  to  eftablifh   a  mo- 
nopoly  in   their  own    favour,    both   againft   the 
growers,  and  againft  the  importers  of  this  com- 
modity.   By  the  5th  Geo.  III.  therefore,  chap.  37. 
the  exportation  of  gum  fenega  from  his  majefty's 
dominions  in  Africa  was  confined  to  Great  Bri- 
tain,  and   was  fubjefted  to  all  the  fame  reftric- 
tions,    regulations,  forfeitures,    and   penalties^   as 
that  of  the  enumerated  commodities  of  the  Bri- 
tilh   colonies  in    America  and    the   Weft  Indies. 
Its  importation,  indeed,  was  fubjcdled  to  a  fmall 
duty  of  fix- pence  the  hundred  weight,  but  its  re- 
exportation was  fubjedled  to  the   enormous  duty 
of  one  pound   ten  Ihillings   the  hundred  weight. 
It  was  the  intention   of  our   manufaflurers  that 
the  whole  produce  of  thofe  countries   Ihould  be 
imported   into   Great  Britain,  and  in   order  that 
they   themfelves  might  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at 
their  own  price,  that  no  part  of  it  fliould  be  ex- 
ported again,   but  at  fuch  an  expence  as  would 
fufficiently   difcourage  that   exportation.      Their 
avidity,   however,    upon    this,    as   weli  as   upon 
many  other   occafions,  difippointcd   itfelf  of  its 
I J  objedt. 
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objeft.  This  enormous  duty  prcfented  fuch  a 
temptation  to  fmuggling,  that  great  quantities 
of  this  commodity  were  clandeilinely  exported, 
probably  to  all  the  manufacturing  countries  of 
Europe,  Luc  particularly  to  Holland,  not  only 
from  Great  Britain  but  from  Africa.  Upon  this 
account,  by  the  14  Geo.  III.  chap.  10.  this  duty 
upon  exportation  was  reduced  to  five  (hillings 
the  hundred  weight. 

In  the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which  the 
old  fubfidy  was  levied,  beaver  fkins  were  efti- 
mated  at  fix  fliillings  and  eight- pence  a-piece, 
and  the  different  fubfidies  and  imports,  which 
before  the  year  1722  had  been  laid  upon  their  im- 
portation, amounted  to  one-fifth  part  of  the  rate, 
or  to  fixteen- pence  upon  each  fldn;  all  of  which, 
except  half  the  old  fubfidy,  amounting  only  to 
two- pence,  was  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
This  duty  upon  the  importation  of  fo  important  a 
material  of  manufafture  had  been  thought  too 
high,  and,  in  the  year  1722,  the  rate  was  reduced 
to  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence,  which  reduced  the 
duty  upon  importation  to  fix- pence,  and  of  this 
only  one  half  was  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exporta- 
tion. The  fame  fuccefsful  war  put  the  country 
moft  productive  of  beaver  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain,  and  beaver  (kins  being  among  the 
enumerated  commodities,  thei'r  exportation  from 
America  was  confequently  confined  to  the  market 
of  Great  Britain.  Our  manufacturers  foon  be- 
thought themfelves  of  the  advantage  which  they 
might  make  of  this  circumfl:ance,  and  in  the  year 
1764,  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of  beaver- 
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■  ^^  ^  (kin  was  reduced  to  one  penny,  but  the  duty 
upon  exportation  was  raifcd  to  fcven- pence  cacK 
Ikin,  without  any  drawback  of  the  duty  upon  im- 
portation.  By  the  fame  law,  a  duty  of  eightccn- 
pence  the  pound  was  impoftd  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  beaver-wool  or  wombs,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  the  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  that  commodity,  which  when  imported  by 
Britifh  and  in  Britilh  fhipping,  amounted  at  that 
time  to  between  four-pence  and  five- pence  the 
piece.  .      '    V  •  '   -  *  ,  . 

Coals  may  be  confidered  both  as  a  material 
of  manufa(5lure  and  as  an  inllrument  of  trade. 
Heavy  duties,  accordingly,  have  been  impofed 
upon  th^ir  exportation,  jimouncing  at  prefent 
(1^83)  to  more  than  five  fliillings  the  ton^  or 
to  more  than  fifteen  (hillings  the  chaldron, 
Newcaftle  meafurej  which  is  in  mod  cafes  mor' 
than  the  original  value  of  the  commodity  at  the 
coal  pit,  or  even  at  the  Ihipping  port  for  export- 
ation. 

The  exportation,  however,  of  the  inftrumcnts  of 
trade,  properly  fo  called,  is  commonly  reftrained, 
not  by  high  duties,  but  by  abfolute  prohibitions. 
Thus  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  20. 
fed!:.  8.  the  exportation  of  frames  or  engines  for 
knitting  gloves  or  (lockings  is  prohibited  under 
the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  fuch 
frames  or  engines,  fo  exported,  or  attempted  to 
be  exported,  but  of  forty  pounds,  one  half  to  the 
king,  the  other  to  the  perfon  who  (hall  inform 
or  fue  for  the  fame.  In  the  fame  manner  by  the 
14th  Gto.  III.  chap.  71.  the  exportation  to  foreign 
"    -  ,  parts, 
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parts,  ^  siny  utenflls  made  ufe  of  in  the  cotton,  chap. 
linen,  woollen  and  filk  manufaflures,  is  prohi-  ''"* 
bited  under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  for- 
feiture of  fuch  utenflls,  but  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  paid  by  the  perfon  who  fhall  of- 
fend  in  this  mariner,  and  likewife  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  be  paid  by  the  mader  of  the  (hip  who 
ihall  knowingly  fufFer  fuch  utrnfils  to  be  loaded  on 
board  his  (hip.  ^^ 

When  fuch  heavy  penalties  were  impofcd 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  dead  inftruments  of 
trade,  it  could  not  well  be  expefted  that  the 
living  inftrument,  the  artificer,  (hould  be  allow- 
ed to  go  free.  Accordingly,  by  the  5  Geo.  I. 
chap.  27.  the  perfon  who  ihall  be  convided  of 
enticing  any  artificer  of,  or  in  any  of  the  manu- 
fadtures  of  Great  Britain,  to  go  into  any  foreign 
parts,  in  order  to  pradife  or  teach  his  trade,  is 
liable  for  the  firft  offence  to  be  fined  in  any  fum 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  three 
months  imprifonment,  and  until  the  fine  (hall 
be  paid ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence,  to  be  fined 
in  any  fum  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court,  and  to 
imprifonment  for  twelve  months,  and  until  the 
fine  (hall  be  paid.  By  the  23  Geo.  II.  chap,  i  j. 
this  penalty  is  Increafed  for  the  firft  offence  to 
five  hundred  pounds  for  every  artificer  fo  enticed, 
and  to  twelve  months  imprifonment,  and  until 
the  fine  (hall  be  paid;  and  for  the  fecond  of- 
fence, to  one  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  two 
years  imprifonment,  and  until  the  fine  (hall  be 
paid.  ^  • 
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Br  the  former  of  chofe  two  ftatutcs,  upoo  proof 
that  any  perfon  has  been  enticing  any  arti- 
ficer, or  that  any  artificer  has  promifed  or  con- 
tracted to  go  into  foreign  parts  for  the  purpofes 
aforefaidf  fuch  artificer  may  be  obliged  to  give 
iecurity  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court,  that 
he  fhall  not  go  beyond  the  feas,  and  may  be 
committed  to  prifon  until  he  give  fuch  iecu- 
rity. 

Ip  any  artiBcer  has  gone  beyond  the  (eas,  and 
is  exercifing  or  teaching  his  trade  in  any  foreign 
country,  upon  warning  being  given  to  him  by 
any  of  his  majefty's  minifters  or  confuls  abroad, 
or  by  one  of  his  majefty's  fecretaries  of  (late  for 
the  time  being,  if  he  does  not,  ivithin  fix  months 
after  fuch  warning,  return  into  this  realm,  ,and 
from  thenceforth  abide  and  inhabit  continually 
within  the  fame,  he  is  from  thenceforth  declared 
incapable  of  taking  any  legacy  devifed  to  him 
within  this  kingdom,  or  of  bring  executor  or 
admin iflrator  to  any  perfon,  or  of  taking  any 
lands  within  this  kingdom  by  defcent,  devife,  or 
purchafe.  He  likewife  forfeits  to  the  king,  ail 
his  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  is  declared  an  alien 
in  every  refped;,  and  is  put  out  of  the  king's 
proteftion.  i       .      ^V.      ' 

It  is  unneceflary, '  I  imagine,  to  obfcrve,  how 
contrary  fuch  regulations  are  to  the  boafled  li- 
berty of  the  fubjeft,  of  which  we  afFeft  to  be  fo 
very  jealous ;  but  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  fo  plainly 
iacriBced  to  the  f  ile  intereits  of  our  merchants 
and  manufaftureiL  <  ->;  >.  ftv.. 

12  *        '■   ^'     •:        '^     ^^  '■  The 
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•f  HE  laudable  motive  of  all  thcfe  regulations, 
b  to  extend  our  own  manufa^ures,  not  by  their 
own  improvement,  but  by  the  depreflion  of  thofe 
of  all  our  neighbours,  and  by  putting  an  end^ 
as  much  as  pofljblc,  to  the  troublefomc  compe- 
tition of  fuch  odious  and  difagreeable  rivals^ 
Our  mafter  manufadlurers  think  it  reafonable* 
that  they  themfelves  (hould  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  inger^ity  of  all  their  countryman.  Though 
by  reftraining,  in  feme  trades,  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices which  can  be  employed  at  one  time* 
and  by  impofing  the  necefllty  of  a  long  appren-* 
ticefhip  in  all  trades,  they  endeavour,  all  of 
them,  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  their  refpeftive 
employments  to  as  fmall  a  number  as  polTiblei 
they  are  unwilling,  however,  that  any  part  of 
this  fmall  number  fhould  go  abroad  to  inftruft 
foreigners. 

Consumption  is  the  fole  end  and  pUrpdfe  of 
all  production  j  and  the  intereft  of  the  producer 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  only  fo  far  as  it  may  be 
rf\.elUiy  for  promoting  that  of  the  confumer. 

The  maxim  is  fo  pcrfedtly  felf-evident,  that 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  attempt  to  prove  it.  But  in 
the  mercantile  fyftem,  the  intereft  of  the  con- 
fumer is  almoft  conftantly  facrificcd  to  that  of 
the  producer}  and  it  feems  to  confider  produc- 
tion, and  not  confumption,  as  the  ultimate  end 
and  objeA  of  all  induikry  and  commerce.  -^^  i 
'-  In  the  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  commodities  which  can  come  into  com- 
petition with  thofe  of  our  own  growth,  or  manu- 
iadture,    the  intereft    of  the    homt-confumer  is 

LI  2  evidently 
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BOOK  evidently  facriBced  to  that  of  the  producer.    It  it 
*^'      altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,    that  the 
former  is  obliged  to  pay  that  enhancement  of  price 
which  this  monopoly  almoft  always  occafions. 

It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer 
that  bounties  are  granted  upon  the  exportation 
of  fome  of  his  produftions.  The  home-confumer 
is  obliged  to  pay,  firft,  the  tax  which  is  necef- 
fary  for  paying  the  bounty,  and  fecondly,  the 
ftill  greater  tax  which  neceflarily  arifes  from  the 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
the  home  market. 

. ;  By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Por- 
tugal, the  confumer  is  prevented  by  high  duties 
from  purchafing  of  a  neighbouring  country,  a 
commodity  which  our  jp^n  climate  does  not 
produce,  but  is  obliged  to  purohafe  it  of  a 
diftant  country,  though  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  commodity  of  the  diftant  country  is  of  a 
worfe  quality  than  that  of  the  near  one.  The 
home -confumer  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  in- 
conveniency,  in  order  that  the  producer  may 
import  into  the  diftant  country  fome  of  his  pro- 
duflions  upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  he 
would  otherwife  have  been  allowed  to  do.  The 
confumer,  too,  is  obliged  to  pay  whatever  en- 
hancement in  the  price  of  thofe  very  produftions, 
this  forced  exportation  may  occafion  in  the 
hotne  market. 

But  in  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  has  been 
eftablifhed  for  the  management  of  our  American 
and  Weft  Indian  colonies,  the  intercft  of  the 
home-confuiTier   has    been  facrificed   to  that  of 
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the  producer  with  a  more  extravagant  profufion  chap. 
dian  in  all  our  other  commercial  regulations. 
A  great  empire  has  been  edabliihed  for  the  fole 
purpofe  of  railing  up  a  nation  of  cuftomcrs  who 
ihould  be  obliged  to  buy^  from  the  (hops  of  our 
different  producers,  all  the  goods  with  which 
theie  could  fupply  them.  For  the  fake  of  that 
little  enhancement  of  price  which  this  monopoly 
might  afford  our  producers,  tfte  home-con- 
fumers  have  been  burdened  with  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  and  defending  that  empire. 
For  this  purpofe,  and  for  this  purpofe  only,  in 
the  two  laft  wars,  more  than  two  hundred  miU 
lions  have  been  fpent,  and  a  new  debt  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  feventy  millions  has  been 
contrafbed  over  and  above  all  that  had  been  ex- 
pended for  the  fame  purpofe  in  former  wars. 
The  intereil  of  this  debt  alone  is  not  only  greater 
than  the  whole  extraordinary  profit,  which,  it 
ever  could  be  pretended,  was  made  by  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  colony  trade,  but  than  the  whole 
vklue  of  that  trade,  or  than  the  whole  value  of 
the  goods,  which  at  an  average  have  been  an- 
nually exported  to  the  colonies. 

It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  who 
have  been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  mercan- 
tile fyftem  j  not  the  confumers,  we  may  believe, 
whofe  intereft  has  been  entirely  negleded;  but 
the  producers,  whofe  intereft  has  been  fo  care- 
fully attended  toj  and  among  this  latter  clafs 
our  merchants  and  manufadturers  have  been  by 
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^6  6k  for  the  principal  archiced^s.  In  the  mercantilo 
regulations,  which  have  been  taken  nptice  of  ii| 
this  chapter,  the  intered  of  our  manufadurer$ 
has  bcfn  moft  peculiarly  attended  to  j  and  the 
intereft,  not  fo  much  of  the  confumeri,  as  that 
of  fomc  other  fcts  of  producers,  has  been  fagrU 
f\ctd  tp  it,  ., 
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THE  two  following  accounts  are  fubjoined  in 
order  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  what  is  faid 
in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book,  con- 
cerning the  Tonnage  bounty  to  the  White  Her- 
ring Fifhery.  The  Reader,  I  believe,  may  de- 
pend upon  the  accuracy  of  both  Accounts.^ 

Jtt  Jccount  of  Bujfes  fitted  out  in  Scotland  for  Eleven 
Tears,  with  the  Number  of  Empty  Barrels  carried 
out,  and  the  Nun^ber  of  Barrels  of  Herrings  caughty 
aljo  the  Bounty  at  a  Medium  on  each  Barrel  of 
Seajieeks,  and  on  eajch  Barrel  when  fully  packed. 


-»«M-    ■>•  -   •  • 
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'- 

Years. 

Number  oi 

Empty  Biirrels 

Barrets  of  Her- 

Bounty   paid 

on    thel 

Bufles. 

carried   out. 

rings  caught. 

Bu/Tes.              1 

i' 

s,    d. 

1771 

29 

5948 

2832' 

2085 

0    0 

1772 

i63 

41316 

22237 

1 1055 

1     6 

1773 

190 

42333 

42055 

I25IO 

8     6 

1774 

248 

59303 

56365 

16952 

2     6 

1775 

275 

6^144 

528:9 

^n'^s 

15     0 

1776 

294 

76329 

51863 

21290 

7     6 

1777 

240 

62679 

43313 

17592 

2     6 

1778 

220 

S^Z3^ 

40958 

I63I6 

2     6 

1779 

206 

55194 

29367 

15287 

0    p 

1780 

181 

48315 

19885 

*3445 

12     6 

1781 

Tota 

'.35 

33992 

16593 

9613 

12      6 

1,2186 

550943 

378347 

155463 

11     0 

.  V>i 
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Seaftecks 


4  deduced 

Barrels  full 
packed 


378J47  Bounty  at    a    me- 

dium for  each  barrel  of 
feafttfcks,  ^.o  8  2^ 
But  a  barrel  of  fca- 
fteeks  being  only  rec- 
koned two-thirds  of  a 
barrel  fully  packed, 
one-third  is  deduced, 
which  brings  the  boun- 

126115-^    tyjo      ^o     12    2v 
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And  if  the  herrings  are  exportedj 
there  is  befides  a  premium  Of 


So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Go- 
vernment  in  money  for  each  bar- 
rel, is         -         -         -         -        ^.o  14  114 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the 
fait  tifually  taken  credit  ibr  as  ex- 
pended in  curing  each  barrel,  which 
at  a  medium  is  of  foreign,  one 
bufhel  and  one-fourth  of  a  bufhel, 
at  10  J.  a  bufhel,  be  added,  viz.  o  12 


^•,-**v\"^1i 


} 


j"  The  bounty  on  each  barrel  would    ^-^^  v.v 
amount  to         -  -  -         £.1    7    5I 
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If  iht  herrings  are  cured  with  Britifh  fait,  it  will 
ftand  thus,  viz. 

Bounty  as  before  -    '     •       j£.  o  14  11  J. 

«— but  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on 
two  bufhels  of  Scots  fait  at  is,  6d. 
per  bufhel,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
quantity  at  a  medium  ufed  in  cur- 
ing each  barrel  is  added,  to  wit,  030 


The  bounty  on  each  barrel  will 
amount  to        -        -        -        -    £•  o  17  Ht 

And, 

When  bufs  herrings  are  entered  for  home  con- 
fumption  in  Scotland,  and  pay  the  (hilling  a 
barrel  of  duty,  the  bounty  Hands  thus,  to  wit  as 
before  -  -  -        £•  o  i-    3^ 

From  which  the  ix.  a  barrel  is 
to  be  deducted  -  -  010 


I'      i> 


But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added 
again,  the  duty  of  the  foreign  fait 
Dfed  in  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings, 
viz.        -        .        -         -        - 


o  II     3^ 


o  12 


tiUiii^ 


So  that  the  premium  allowed  for 
each  barrel  of  herrings  entered  for 
home  confumption  is       -        -        £*  ^     3    9i 
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If  the  herrings  are  cured  with   Briti(h   fait,    it 
^^  will  (land  as  foiiows,  viz. 

Bounty  on  each   barrel    brought   in    by  the 

buITes  as  above  -  -         iC*  ^  '  *    3t 

From  which  dedud^  the  i  j.  a  bar- 
rel paid  at  the  time  they  are  entered 
for  home  confumption  -  o    i    o 


But  if  to  the  bounty  the  duty  on 
two  bufhels  of  Scots  fait  at  i  j.  6  d* 
per  bufhel,  fuppofed  to  be  the  quan- 
tity at  a  medium  ufed  in  curing 
each  barrel,  is  added,  to  wit. 


L'"^  "     3t 


o    3    o 


The  premium  for  each  barrel  en- 
tered for  home  confumption  will  be    ^f.  o  14    3 1 


Though  the  lofs  of  duties  upon  herrings  ex- 
ported,  cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  confidcred 
as  bounty  j  that  upon  herrings  entered  for  home 
confumption  certainly  may. 
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Jn  4tcoimt  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Salt  im- 
ported into  Scotland,  and  of  Scots  Salt  delivered 
Dutyfree  from  the  fVorks  there  for  the  Fifhery^ 

•  from  the  sth  of  April  1771  to  the  ^th  of  jtpril 
1792,  with  it  Medium  of  both  for  one  Tear. 


PERIOD. 


From  the  5th  of  April") 
1 77 1 ,  to  the  5th  of  April  > 
1782,  J 


Medium  for  one  Year 


Foreign  Salt 
imported. 


BuAeli. 


936974 


bcou  Salt  de- 
livered firom 
the  Works. 


Buiheli. 


168226 


85179TM    I5293TT 


It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Bu(hel  of  Foreign 
Salt  weighs  84  lb.  that  of  Britifh  Salt  ^6  lb.  only. 
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